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} EOPRENE won't support flame. It chars, ves. But as soon as 
Hame is removed, combustion ceases. There is no smoldering. 

And properly compounded neoprene shows high flame resistance 
making it safe and desirable for use wherever a fire hazard is 


present. 


In the chimney-burning test* where a 6-inch strip is suspended 
over a Bunsen flame, a natural rubber stock ignites at once and is 
completely consumed after 10 seconds. Under the same test, a prop- 
erly compounded strip did not ignite, even though exposed to the 
Hame for 5 minutes... merely showed charring of less than half 


its length. 


When you need resilient compositions for use in products for 
homes, public conveyances, theatres, ships, planes and_ factories, 


remember—neoprene helps provide safety against fire! 


For complete information about neoprene, write E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division, Wilmington 


98, Delaware. 


“Send for Report BL-180, ‘Flame-Prooting—Neoprene 
vs. Rubber,” if you do not have ict in your files. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION | 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... Through Chemistry 
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When the 


tomic Bomb 


hit Taylor’s... 


HE Atomic Bomb landed on American in- 
dustry long before it devastated Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Maybe it hit you harder than it hit 
us. All we know is that here at Taylor Instrument, 
it had an impact not only on our own organization, 
but on our suppliers and our customers. Here is 


what happened: 


On a spring day in 1943, the War Department 
called us in to ask us 1f we would assume the re- 
sponsibilities of prime contractor on process control 
instumentation for the Kellex Corporation for a 
secret project called the “Manhattan District.” 
As everybody knows now, this was the Oak Ridge 


Atomic Bomb Project. 


We were already supplying instruments to eleven 
major branches of the armed forces. Commitments 
to the super-critical synthetic rubber, 100-octane 
gasoline and chemical industries programs imposed 
heavy responsibilites. On top of this, war industries’ 
needs were increasing. Materials were scarce and 
manpower scarcer. But we were told this was an 
opportunity to help shorten the war. So of course 


there could be but one answer. 


Our responsibilities included the development, 
design and production — in unprecedented quan- 
tities—-of a score of new types of instruments, 
involving new principles, and closer operating 
tolerances than had ever before been required of 
process control instruments. In addition, we were 
asked to loan a number of our top engineers and 


technicians to the project. 


Our production schedules had to be overhauled. 
Directives over-rode high-rated war orders. Civilian 
orders stood at the far end of the line. But the prob- 
lems were solved, because thousands of people in 
our plants and in those of our subcontractors de- 
voted their whole time to the project to the extent 


of sevell days a week, month afte) month, 


Naturally, we're proud of the way our organiza- 
tion came through. But we're proud too of our 
many. many customers who showed patience and 
understanding in the face of temporary delays in 
delivery for which we could only offer phoney- 
sounding excuses. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester. N. Y.. and Toronto. Canada. Taylor 


Instraments mean “Accuracy First.” 
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PHILBLACK A 


CanTake 9! 


sons, also. Philblack A speeds up proc- 
essing. Cuts down defectives. Gives 
better looking products. 


You can say that again! Tires made 
with Philblack A give greater total 
mileage. Yes, actual road tests with a 
number of fleets have proved that 
Philblack A increases tire life through 
better resistance to cuts, cracks, heat 
build-up and abrasion. 


That’s the reason why so many manu- 
facturers of tires are now using 
Philblack A. But there are other rea- 


Because of the increased demand tor 
wonder-working Philblack A, we have 
stepped up our production 16 million 
pounds per year. If you are interested 
in this easier way of manufacturing 
better rubber products, write for full 
details and prices. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Philblack 
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NAUGATUCK 
Division of United Sates Rubber Company 


> ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 1230 SIXTH AVENUE - 


INSTRUMENT FOR DETERMINING THE 
HARDNESS OF RUBBER VULCANIZATES OR OTHER 
MATERIALS WITHIN THE HARDNESS RANGE 


A New Type of Hardness Gauge 
for the Rubber Industry. 


Simple to Operate. 


Easy to Apply to Out-of-the-Way 
Positions. 


we 
Ww 
WwW 
Ww Gives Fixed Reading with One Application. 
WwW 
WwW 


No Fluctuation of Reading. 
Agreed Readings by Different Operators. 
Permanently Adjusted — No Calibration. 


Supplied with ; A Necessary Instrument for 
oe Case g Manufacturers, Purchasers 
mead and Consumers of Rubber Products. 


Magnifier : 
Write for Descriptive Folder and Quotation. 


Distributed by 


CHEMICAL 


NEW YORK 20, N.Y. : BRANCHES: AKRON — BOSTON = DETROIT 
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with a record of long-time accuracy 


Specifications 


Press capacity . 
Diameter of rams . 
Stroke of rams . 

Size of steam platens 
Height of openings 


Maximum working pressure . 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


ST. 1803 





. 1588 tons 

— 

. 20%" 

. 60" x 60" x 342” 
. 10%" 


3500 psi 








This heavy, accurate, four-column steam platen press is 
designed for curing sheet packing, composition packing, 
shapes and other rubber products. Such a press may fit into 
your plans for the future. Wood makes this press in various 
sizes and capacities up to 2500 tons; and many other types 
of hydraulic presses you may need to aid in increasing 
output and reducing costs. We will gladly quote on your 


requirements. Write us today, outlining them. 


\ | | | | | PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING 
| | INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
Q 5a fh a PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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HEN a new, light weight shock 
absorber was developed for use 
on jeeps, Gabriel Company engi 
neers were faced with the problem 
of finding something they weren't 
sure existed The whole performance 
of the new device depended on a 
resilient sealing cing that had to last 
the lite of the unit while soaked ia 
hydraulic ol. No provision could be 
made for cepairs of replacement 
Obviously the cing had co be oi! 
resistant—must aot shrink or swell 
or change shape, or the oil would 
leak past. It had (o stay resilient co 
maintaio a perfect seal Ie had to 
stand the heat developed by the pis 
ton making 100 strokes per minute 
It had to staad che abrasive action of 
that same motioa agaiast the piston 
wall 


5 HYCAR— the eases, 
toa shocking problem 





The problem was to find 4 matertal 
with that exact comdmation ot prop 
erties Many materials had one or 
more of these qualiues. But Hycar 
ssatheuc cubber was the only one 
tound to have exactly the right 
properties en the right combination 

As a cesult, thousands of these 
shock absorber seals have been made 
from Hycar and are working pertect 
ts on jeeps acd other vehicles 

Listed in the box at tive right are 
the tmportant, basic properties of 
Hycar that have dictated us use tn 
tus and many other dithcult indus 
trial applications Check these prop: 
erties against your cequirements tor 
mechanical rubber products — thea 
ask your uppleer co turaish you 


parts tor test in your own service 





You'll find that its wise to use Hycar 


Hycar 


MARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithilic Rebles 


for long-ume, dependable \ 
ance HycarChemical Co Akron s, Ober 





CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 
EXTREME OM RESISTANCE —mnvring dimen 

ly of ports 
2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE —cp 10 258” 
F. dey heer; oo 10 300" F hor wi! 
3 ABRASION RESISTANCE 50%, greater ‘Sow 
nevre! veber 


4 MINIMUM COLD FLOW eres @ levered 


5 LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY — toms vo 
05°F 























Then WAR 
Now PEACE 


HYCAR...still working for you 


HIS advertisement, dealing 

with a wartime subject, repre- 
sents what HYCAR has been doing 
to help you in the past and what it 
intends doing for you in the future. 
The copy tells men in every indus- 
try—through the advertising pages 
of Business Week, Newsweek, U. S. 
News, and 12 other carefully select- 
ed business papers with a combined 
circulation of over 1,000,000 read- 
ers—how parts made from HYCAR 
can help improve performance, 


save money, and reduce mainte- 
nance expense because HYCAR 
parts last longer; give dependable 
service. 


The only place these men in in- 
dustry—men who directly influence 
the purchase and use of rubber 
parts—can get these HYCAR parts 
is from you. That’s why we tell 
them—“‘ask your supplier for parts 
made from HYCAR.” 


We make no finished parts of 


HYCAR. We can only supply you 
the raw synthetic rubber from 
which parts can be made. That's 
why the next move is up to you. We 
have opened the door so that you 
can get inside. 

Reprints of all HYCAR adver- 
tisements for use by your salesmen 
are yours for the asking—at no 
cost to you. Please send your re- 


quests to Hycar Chemical Company, 
Akron 8, Ohio. 


Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syrithilie Rubbers 
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With great activity in the phonograph record 
business at present—and more in prospect— 
Baldwin engineers have focused their years of 
experience on producing a press that combines all 
essential features listed. 


This press is definitely NOT built to meet 

“price” competition. It is a 100% quality product, 
that makes its savings through maximum produc- 
tion, minimum rejects, and low maintenance. 


The press produces either 10-inch or 12-inch 
blanks. It is a slab sided unit, with long adjustable 
guides on the moving platen, which bear on four- 
position, accurately machined surfaces on the side 
members. The cylinder throat has a long bushing. 
These features combine to maintain true platen 
alignment at all times. Moving parts are provided 
with a rapid spring return. 


Write for details on this important Baldwin 
development. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Baldwin 
Southwark Division, Philadelphia 42, Pa., U. S. A. 
Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Washington, 
Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, 
San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Detroit. 


BALDWIN PRESS 


for making a lot of 


h 


new records 
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SOUTHWARK 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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MARKS THE SPOT... 


WHERE NAFTEX WAS ADDED 


























oe is a combination of SRF or HMF black and sulfur-reactive plas- 
ticizer. Through the use of NAFTEX it may be possible to increase 
substantially your mixing capacity without increasing your labor or equip- 
ment requirements. Our technical representatives will be glad to discuss 
your particular mixing and compounding problem. 

NAFTEX is relatively dustless and is in the form of dry, free-flowing 
pellets, with the plasticizer uniformly and completely absorbed. Thus, in 
addition to increased mixing capacity, NAFTEX offers the added advantages 
of reducing carbon black dust and eliminating the handling of viscous liquid 
plasticizers. Technical data and laboratory samples are available. 
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BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


= : 


NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 
Niles, Mich. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED 
BRAIDS AND TAPE 
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off the Air... . > 


VER hear somebody’s electric shaver 
over your radio? That’s the kind of 
noise, many times multiplied, a pilot 
would hear in his radio earphones if the 
ignition wiring on his plane were not 
properly shielded. 

So, to prevent an ignition system from 
becoming a broadcaster . . . interfering 
with clear radio reception, the complete 
ignition harness is enclosed in a sheath 
of braided copper alloy conduit. 

The braided shielding must withstand 
a wide range of temperature changes, 
from sub-zero to intense heat... the 
severe vibration of high-powered avia- 
tion engines .. . the terrific beating of 
tremendous wind pressures. Then, too, 
the higher the altitude the more diffi- 
cult it becomes to prevent the leakage 
of electrical current. And to further 
complicate the problem, radio equip- 


ment is being constantly improved for 
greater sensitivity. 

Braiding copper alloy wire for this 
important shielding function must be 
a precision job of fabrication to meet 
the exceedingly high specifications for 
Army and Navy planes. 

Here at National-Standard we have 
developed methods of producing a uni- 
form high quality of wire braided flex- 
ible conduit to successfully meet the 
extreme service requirements of some 
of America’s fastest flying planes. We 
do not make the entire insulated cable... 
only the tubular shielding shown above. 

Today we have machinery available 
to braid steel, brass, copper, stainless 
steel, and monel metal in tubular lengths 
from 4_" to 16” in diameter. Perhaps 
these facilities can be profitably used in 
your manufacture of rubber or allied 
products...why not write and find out? 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


THE ATHENIA STEEL CO. 
Clifton, N. J. 

COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON ° 
SPRING STEEL 


Lae la 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 


Worcester, Mass. 


ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 

















James Day (Machinery) Ltd. 
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HAVE YOU SENT FOR YOUR COPY? 


“THE LABORATORY GROUP” will tell you why 
the Royle =’2 and the Royle +1 are the extruding 
machines you will want to know more about when 
you plan for the busy years ahead. Through evolu- 
tionary development features have been incorporated 
in these machines which will secure successful re- 
sults with the growing number of extrudable 
compounds. 


Whether you have plans for research or light prod- 
uct extruding “THE LABORATORY GROUP” will 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Home Office 
London, England 


REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 


Akron, Ohio 
B. H. Davis }. W. VanRiper }. C. Clinefelter PA TERS ON 


UNiversity 3726 


give you basic data you will need . . . If you plan a 
program of research you will find that the Royle +2 
and Royle +1 have the same characteristics found 
in the larger Royle extruding machines. . . . If you 
plan to go into light product extruding you will find 
it more efficient and more profitable to extrude with 
a Royle designed for light extrusion processes. 


Send for your copy of “THE LABORATORY 
GROUP” and let it suggest to you how Royle extrud- 
ing machines czn meet your specific requirements 






PATERSON 


N. J. 
1880 


3, NEW JERSEY 
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U.S.P. TECHNICAL AND 
SPECIAL GRADES OF 


CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES 


OXIDES OT 
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PHARMACEUTICAL — Wain Ofjice, Plant aud Laboratories 
COSMETIC | SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FOOD | 
RUBBER | Destrbutors 


PRINTING INK WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
PAINTS & VARNISHES NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 


| 

| 

| j | 
CHEMICALS | CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. | 

CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 

| TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 


G. S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 
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M A D MAGNESIUM | 
| PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 


_Qniginal Producers o Magnesium Salts rom Sea Water 
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BURY MIXING OF SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 
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COLD MILL 160° F 











HOT MILL 212° F 

















BANBURY 300-315° F 

















HE above chart tells you why Goodyear’s 
| Chemigum N-3 is far more satis- 
factory to work with than other commercial 
polymers. It is heat stable—shows no harden- 
ing even when mixed at elevated tempera- 
tures for protracted periods. 


Along with this greater uniformity, Chemigum 
N-3 is equally notable for its Low Compres- 
sion Set. Low Solvent Swell and Good Heat- 


























qualities that elimi- 


Aging Characteristics 
nate many processing troubles, save time and 


insure higher quality in your final products. 


Chemigum N-3 is recommended for all com- 
pounds that call for a Buna-N oil-resistant 
synthetic base. We can now fill orders in any 
volume. For sample and processing data, 
write: Goodyear Chemical Products Division, 
Plastics and Coatings Dept.. Akron 16, Ohio. 


nm pronounced Kem-e-gum;— 


M. The tjoodyvear Tire & Rubber Company 


GOODFSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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VISTANEX POLYBUTENE 














VISTAC 
Now 


Freely Available 


W. are pleased to announce that both Vistanex 
Polybutene and Vistac have been released from all 
restrictions and are now available to the industry. 


During the war, these materials were only available 
for highest priority use, but can now be supplied for 
all purposes. 


Vistanex Polybutene and Vistac, being substantially 
colorless, non-oxidizing, non-vulcanizing hydro- 
carbons, we particularly recommend these products 
for pressure sensitive adhesives, adhesive cements 
and in rubber compounding for superior aging and 
heat resistance. 


Our laboratory will be glad to cooperate with you 
on your technical problems and supply you with all 
required data and information. 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Or 
more speed 
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In screen changes, 
add this strainer head to YOUR EQUIPMENT! 














N*. you can have the ad- 
vantages of this latest 
development in strainer heads 
without completely replacing 
your present equipment. 

How? By simply installing a 
new National strainer head on 
the machine you now have. So 
ingeniously is this head designed 


that it can be adapted to any 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


straining machine now in oper- 
ation. 

You get greater production 
because screen changes can be 
made in less than one minute. 
Making the change is so easy 
that operators are willing to 
change them frequently —before 
clogging causes production 
slow-down. 


Downtime is sharply reduced. 


‘CT -Tit-ta+] Mm Ohaila-+ ew, 4'00)) Mh pee) Le) © 
qj 





Faster screen changes mean as 
much as 5 or 6 hours more pro- 


duction time in a 24-hour period. 


Learn how effective a new 
National strainer head can be 
when installed on your present 
equipment . . . and how quickly 
the change will more than pay 
for itself. Write National Rubber 
Machinery Co., 918 Sweitzer 
Avenue, Akron 11, Ohio. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SYNTHETIC RESINS 





answering your demand 


for a trustworthy 


PLASTICIZER 


for synthetic rubbers 


comoledouity OCU EEE 


RCI has resumed quantity production of the proved to batch because RCI's system of control guarantees 
plasticizer for Vinyl, Neoprene and Buna N types of constant quality. Meeting Army Specification 50-11- 
synthetic rubber—dibutyl phthalate. And with the 61A and Army-Navy Specification AN-O-D-361, RCI 
return of this basic chemical to RCI’s Line of Raw __ Dibutyl Phthalate is thoroughly dependable. For fur- 


Materials comes reassurance of uniformity from batch ther information write direct to the Sales Department. 


® REICHHOLD CHEMICALS. INC. 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20 Michigan 
Other Piants: 
Brooklyn, New York » Elizabeth, New Jersey * South San Francisco, California « Tuscaloosa, Alabama » Liverpool, England e Paris, France * Sydney, Australia 
CHEMICAL COLORS + SYNTHETIC RESINS e INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS & INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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Picture of a man keeping prices down 


H* a worker in a reclaimed rubber plant — 
making Philadelphia reclaimed rubber. 


Regardless of the supply of synthetic or natural 
rubber, Philadelphia reclaim is sti/] the most 
economical material to use in the manufacture 
of many rubber products. And that means prices 
of these products can be kept down while profits, 
even in a rapidly returning competitive market, 


can be kept at fair level. 


We make no claim that Philadelphia reclaim 
is a miraculous answer to all your problems. 


There are still and will continue to be thousands 


of uses for natural and synthetic rubber in all 


industry. But Philadelphia reclaimed rubber will 


retain its important place as an economical, 
stable, dependable compounding material. 

And Philadelphia Rubber’s technical staff will 
continue at your service to help you solve any 
problem having to do with reclaimed rubber— 
natural or synthetic. The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Co., 324 Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
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iS THE INTEGRITY 
OF THE MAKER 


A&M LIGHT MAGMESTUM OXIDE 


...has been depended upon for years 
for the most exacting needs 


Keasbey & Mattison’s wealth of experience with Magnesia 
products over the past 70 years has resulted in rigid inspection 
standards that make for unsurpassed quality in K&M Mag- 


nesium Oxide. 


Neoprene Compounders know they can depend on K&M Light 
VMagnesium Oxide for quality. economy and uniformity. Com- 
plete and careful manufacturing control from raw material to 


finished product is the answer to this reputation. 


Large supplies are available. Prompt warehouse delivery. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 


OUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR KaM LIGHT MAGNESIUM OXIDE IS: 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. AKRON, OHIO, Akron Chemical Company 
\ BOSTON, MASS., Ernest Jacoby & Compony 
WITH SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND STOCK POINTS: - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, Herron & Meyer 
| LOS ANGELES, CAL., H. M. Royal, Inc 
TRENTON, N. J., H. M. Royal, Inc. 
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KOSMOS 40 -: DIXIE 40 


HMF TYPE 


HIGH MODULUS FURNACE DUSTLESS BLACK 
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RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


erie gr 
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F-B PRODUCTION UNITS 


Banbury Mixers 

Plasticators 

Pelletizers 

Mixing, Grinding, 
Warming and 
Sheeting Milis 

Bale Cutters 

Tubing Machines 

Refiners ‘ 

Crackers 

Washers 

Calenders 

Hose Machines 

Hydraulic Presses 
and other. rubber 
working equipment. | 
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GEARED TOGETHER 
SINCE 1868 





Meshed perfectly by facilities and experience 
for constant and smooth operation, we have 
supplied properly-sorted scrap rubber to re- 
claimers, to their complete satisfaction, since 


the beginning of their business. 


THE LOEWENTHAL CO. 


JACK SIDER, President J. K. McELLIGOTT, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 


188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 159 CLEWELL STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. AKRON 5, OHIO 


Cable Address: “Gyblowell” 
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VINYL RESINS 
CELLULOSE RESINS 
BUNA-S BUNA-N 


NEOPRENE 


BAKER 


~ \. PLASTICIZERS* 
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HEAT BUILD-UP - AT IN C° 


w 
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| HEAT CHARACTERISTICS 
ra), (eile), Me) s 
— SULFUR CONTENT —— 
Carcass Stock 
Red leod_.______. 2 
Benzothiazy! Disulfide -..0.75 
Variable 


ore 3° 425. 15 
PER CENT SULFUR 


HEAT STABILITY 
(Aged One Week at 100 °C) 


O-——-O COMB.A 

O—O COMB. B 7. = 

aa RED LEAD BENZOTHIAZYL 
DISULFIDE 


vie) 40 60 80 100 =: 120 


TIME OF CURE AT 287 °F IN MINUTES 


HEAT BUILD-UP 
Goodrich Flexometer 
Room Temperature 
Load 100 psi Stroke 0.2 In. 

30 Minute Test 


O—O COMB. A 

O—O COMB. B 

ae—a RED LEAD BENZOTHIAZYL 
DISULFIDE TT 


20 40 60 80 Tele) 120 
TIME OF CURE AT 287 °F IN MINUTES 


E=FECT OF TIME OF EXPOSURE 
ON HEAT RESISTANCE 


DAYS EXPOSURE AT 100 °C 


PER CENT (AGED) ELONGATION 
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Heat build-up and heat stability... 
both improve when you 
compound GR-S with 

RED LEAD 


Have you had difficulty making your GR-S carcass stocks both 





heat resistant and cool running? 

If so, try the right combination of red lead, benzothiazy] disul- 
fide and sulfur. 

Its acceleration is sufficiently active and efficient to provide— 
concurrently —heat stability and low heat build-up. 

Note the following table and the accompanying charts. 














FORMULA 
GRS (nstitite) ..............:....:.0...100 
2 OR ETS > Ieee eee 30 
2}, CC | eer ie . 3.0 
5 en : 7.5 
No. 2 R.M. Red Lead................... 2.0 
Benzothiazyl Disulfide .............. 0.75 
os LETT RRS Deiat on Shearer 1.5 
Physical Properties 
Fé 5 le 
T/287° F. Swramasb % Elong T-300 Shore AT 38-C" 
15 1520 860 315 : 
20 1630 780 390 16 49 
30 1450 630 520 A7 47 
45 1330 530 570 47 210 
60 1210 180 520 47 Za 
90 1130 500 590 47 26 
120 1100 500 610 47 28 
Aged One Week at 100° C. Aged 48 Hours at 100° C. 
Tensile 
T/287° F Strength % Elong T-300 Shore TOG: 
15 910 270 : 
20 1080 320 1000 54 30.5 
30 990 300 990 54 30.5 
415 1050 310 1000 53 29.5 
60 1130 300 1090 53 26 
90 1090 300 1090 53 25 
120 1160 340 1100 53 25 
* Goodrich Flexometer operated at room temperature. 30 minute tests. Load 100 pst, 
stroke 20% 








SUMMARY OF ADVANTAGES 


. Imparts improved heat resistance—retention of elasticity. 

. Imparts improved heat build-up—cooler running. 

. Relatively faster curing rate. 

Safe processing. 

. Excellent general physical properties. 

. Broad curing plateau—very little change in properties on 
overcures. 

7. Economical. 

8. Available. 


OuhbWwon = 





The charts illustrated are taken from a report on recent experimental work b) 
the Rubber Division of our Research Laboratories on the problem of heat 
build-up and heat stability in GR-S stocks. Write for your copy. The report is 
titled, “The Heat Problem in GR-S Carcass Stocks.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY Girants sx. tosis, san Francisco; Boston 


(Nationa!l-Boston Lead Co.): Pittsburgh ‘National Lead & Oi! Co. of Penna.): Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.). 
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ee by Comparison 


... their ability to do a better % Over 100 Sizes 
job, more economically. 


t 
Oe 
; = eta 
4 ae 
: 


... from 
one pint to 3600 Gallons 


x Over 30 Different Types 
and Construction 
Arrangements 


x Horsepower Ratings to 
1000 H.P. Input 


x Forward, Backward or 
Upside down Dumping 


x Heat-treated Alloy Steel 
Weldments 


x A product of more than 
a 50 years’ unexcelled ex- 
perience in Fabricating, 
Forging and Machining. 





Bulletin 





On Request 
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QUICK QUIZ: 
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Are you all at sea about these problems? 


Maintaining conditions of air Controlling humidity of air to 
to control moisture regain in prevent cord from losing some 
the cord or fabric? of its adhesiveness? 


Having the air in your plant 
conditioned to assure maximum 
efficiency and highest morale 


of your employees? Removing the weather variable? 





EASY ANSWER: 





WHY NOT consult Carrier —-- and bene- 
fit by the cooperation of special- 
ists, thoroughly experienced in 
solving industry's particular 
problems in air conditioning, 
refrigeration and unit heating? 
Carrier's wartime achievements are 
being translated into remarkable new 
peacetime developments. Let the 
Carrier engineering staff tell you 
about them. Write today. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Providing positive ventilation 
to minimize toxic fumes from 
processing operations? 














Carrier 
ae 


AIR CONDITIONING ¢ REFRIGERATION 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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The tremendous wartime expansion of the rubber 


industry has necessitated a parallel expansion in the 
production of rubber chemicals, and the develop- 
ment of new and varied types of rubber additives 
to meet the problems evolving from the compound- 
ing of the synthetic rubbers. These problems have 
not been solved by the magic of an Aladdin's 

















SHARPLES 


TRADE 


W/ 


MARK 


CHEMICALS 





Lamp, but by American research and ingenuity, 
Sharples has contributed to this program by greatly 
increasing its manufacturing facilities and by de- 
veloping new compounding agents ior the synthetic 
rubbers. Rubbing a magic lamp will not solve 
your compounding problems, but Sharples Rubber 
Chemicals may provide the solutions, 





Further information and samples will be sent promptly upon request. 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 











NEW YORK 
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To the modern eye, trained to the sleekness of 
streamlining and safety-design, the Robertson 
electrically-driven hydraulic pump above, seems 
a museum piece. But we at Robertson are as 
proud of it as we are of its modernized de- 
scendant, below. For in 1906, this hydraulic 
pump was outstanding in its field — embodying 
all the newest principles and the latest in en- 
gineering advancement known at that time. Too, 
we are justly proud of the 1945 model, for it 
illustrates clearly how Robertson research and 
awareness of all recent developments bring you 
“custom-built” equipment, endowed with the 
excellence of superior craftsmanship — net to 
the Nth degree. 





COMPANY INCORPORATED - 


\ > 425-435 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK j 
\. Designers ant Builders of all Types of Lead Encasing Machinery | : 
Sinte 1858 
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In the rayon industry, famed Aor i 
many new developments, tire Jo 
made of rayon yarn is now Air , 
story but Industrial gives , t 
new twist-an UP-twist. 4 

Thanks to the Exclusive properties 
of “Continuous rocess”, Industrial’s 
TyronYarnis AMelivered, fully 
yr 1d processed, on bobbins 
Of the large beams 





stretched 
instead 
used 4m conventional methods. 


#Aence, Tyron may be UP-twisted, 







fispensing with the rings, 
fravellers, and greasing of the 


~.% 


Aown-twist process. Our way, 


4 
y i 






the yarn travels only a few 





subject to 









wound onto 









that require 

€ operation. 
UP-twisting is a 
of many contributions 





“Continuous Process” to 
rayon-making efficiency, and 
commentary on the skill and 


fulness Industrial is devoting to 
chemical, mechanical and textile 


phases of rayon production. 
qwist 


w 
W's ane gwisting 


yn 


NEW YORK Office SOO Fitts ave 


Suk 
cae AYON Y/ RN AND CLOTH 


> ” Rem 


— 
—_ 


ee 


MAKERS OF 
and > 


“TYRON 


YARN, CORD AND FABRIC 


receives a uniform twist 























Reg. U.S, Pat OF, 
4 
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STANMOCO 


OIL HYDRAULIC 
VULCANIZING | 
PRESS 






OPEN 


For mechanical rubber and plastic articles. 
Combination oil hydraulic and toggles with 
platen pressure of 200 tons. Platens 34” x 
34” with daylight opening 1412”. May be 
adjusted for slight variation of mold thick- 
ness. A stripper can be provided which 
operates when the press is opening. Closing 
: time of press can be made adjustable, if so 
‘desired. Simple in construction and easy 
, to lubricate and maintain. Cycle contro! 
; is very simple and all that is necessary is 
* to connect 110 volts to Terminal Box. Push 
, button station has a close, open, and jog 
, button for manual or automatic operation. 
For fabricated steel with Meehanite cylinder. 


Write for complete details 


Mold Co. 


Ohio 


The Akron 
Akron 
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with YMIUTE ‘Kesthe 


CUTS TIME. LABOR 
€ MATERIALS IN |HALF 











Eeeinylite’ resin LOOK different. . . 

PAR : different. FUZON-O, the amaz- 

Hite’ resin base formulation, resists oil, 

( cali <i acid... withstands exiditinn ... IS ex- 

nally immune to hoieine, abrasion and tempera- 

ture. Use FUZON-O on cotton, nylon, glass fabrics . . . 

and many other materials. Learn more about FUZON-O. 

Write for booklet to the Stanley Chemical Company .. . 

manufacturers of Stanley Lacquers, Enamels, Synthetics 
and Japans. . . East Berlin, Connecticut. 


*Trade Mark Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
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ptwarded for Sewice 


The men who are entitled to wear this button 
on their lapels have served their country well, 
and have been honorably returned to civilian 
pursuits. Let us not forget their faithful service. 


Acknowledgment of service is also due the rubber 
reclaiming industry which has cooperated heartily to 
carry out the country’s rubber program, and kept the 


war rolling on rubber. 





PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 


Factory and Main Office: BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 
New England SALES REPRESENTATIVES European 


HAROLD P. FULLER BURNETT 
1162 PARK SQUARE BLDG, : 46 sasae — “a 


BACK BAY, BOSTON, MASS. HARROW-ON-HILL, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND 





| 
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400-TON PRESS, 
equipped with Fawick 
combination Clutch 
and Brake. Inset 
shows clutch and 
brake unit. 





POWER PRESS, Fawick-equipped, has smooth starts and 
stops. “Inching” provided for without special equipment. 
Maintenance costs low. 


33 


FAWICK PITCHES 
2 at ah os 8 s4 | 1 

oe if | : ; 
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IN HEAVY-DUTY DRIVES 


Machines that make quick starts and stops—under stress 
and shock—are proving the value of the Fawick Clutch. 

This new clutch transmits power and absorbs torque 
through a cushion of rubber and air. It has no springs, 
arms or toggles, requires no lubrication or adjustments. 
Maintenance costs are unusually low, and power is con- 
trolled within close limits. 

If you want this new clutch efficiency and economy, let 
us help you engineer Fawick Clutches for your machines. 
Book on request. 





STEEL ROLLING MILL equipment finds Fawick Clutches effective and 
economical, and suited to rigid product control. 







ALLIGATOR SHEAR operates 
smoothly through Fawick 
Clutches and Brakes. Inset 
shows clutch unit, 
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A promise thal can te taken fer gronted 


The end of the war means the end of an unparalleled 
military effort by the American people. Their profound 
sense of relief at the removal of a burden of unequalled 
magnitude in history will now find release in a desire 
for the many material comforts which, of necessity , was 
denied to all during the war. 

The rubber, paint and other industries consuming 
zinc oxides are now confronted with an enormous pent-up 
demand for their respective products. But, as usual, these 
industries — always distinguished for their enterprise — 
wil “come through’ for the consumer. And, with equal 
certainty, the St. Joseph Lead Company will, as usual, 
be ready to supply its Customers with the pigments they 


have always preferred —ST. JOE Lead~ Free 
ZINC OXIDES. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 1,7, N. Y. 





MADE BY THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
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that Corner 
we just turned 





Ahead of us now is the straightaway. It leads to full 
* peace-time production. . . But speeding the flow of 

goods to waiting consumers calls for more than a 

simple diversion of movement. It necessitates critical 

changes in the physical properties of goods which will 
\be measured by higher quality standards, SILENE EF 
is ready now to help expand production and improve 
physical properties of all consumer goods. As a white 
reinforcing pigment it improves elongation and re- 
duces box-cracking in inner tubes; it increases resis- 
tance to abrasion and ends marking tendencies in 
heels and soles; it improves resistance to hot-tear and 
extends the application of color to drug sundries, . . 
In refrigerator gaskets and a wide range of other 
mechanical items SILENE EF brings definite «nd 
critically needed improvement. 


SILENE EF 


STAN DA yA General Olcs: Company 





New England: 335 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.. Boston, Mass. 
Mid-West: 2724 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicage, Ill. 
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When you buy bearings look for the trade-mark 
“TIMKEN”. This famous trade-mark means the last word in 
quality, design and materials—the utmost in bearing perform- 


ance—in short, all there is in bearings. 
The Timken Roller-Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing 
and Timken Removable Rock Bits. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, QANTON 6, OHIO 4 
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The smart white rubber commodities of pre-war days 
really have been missed. An eager market awaits their 
return. 


And the extreme whiteness and brightness contributed 
to natural rubber products by titanium pigments are 
well worth the waiting. The effectiveness of these pig- 
ments, which are most widely known under the name 
of TITANOX, is unrivaled. 


High tinting strength, fine particle size and reinforc- 
ing qualities are characteristics of TrraNox pigments 
which have earned them top rating in white rubber 
compounding. 


TITANOX pigments will help you to meet future high 
standards of whiteness and brightness in rubber com- 
pounds. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


SOLE SALES AGENT 
111 Broadway, New York 6, New York 
104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, III. 
350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
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Announcement 


TO THE 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Ve 
E ARE READY 


with a complete line of synthetic rubber 
latex adhesives, coatings and saturants, 
compounded to meet your specific re- 


quirements. 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


666 MAIN STREET e CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Vultex Division—Verdun Industrial Buildings 
River Street, Verdun, Montreal, Quebec 


i cn be rt Rubber Reser ve mpany for stor rage and distribution of natural rubber latex 

Dis tors for Rubber Res ‘oe ompany for synthetic latex. Rs. egg - a ao vern 
ment ee ~~ ytown, Tex nthetic rubber plant in collabo r yeneral 
Tire & Rubber Co 
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Rubber products backed with MT. VERNON fabrics get their first assurance of quality 
in MT. VERNON’s laboratories. For that’s where every step in the production of these top quality 
cotton fabrics is guided and directed — to insure the uniform weave that means more uniform rubber 


products whenever you specify MT. VERNON fabrics. 






ERRY TURNER HALSEY COMPANY 


40 WORTH STREET * NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS:« ATLANTA. BALTIMORE - BOSTON « LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
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V ageing 

V mileage 

V drying time 
¥ flexibility 
V film strength 


¥ Buna 
| ¥ Neoprene 
| ¥ Other Synthetic 


Address all inquiries to the Union Bay 
State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard Street, 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 


Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS - SYNTHETIC LATEX - 
PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - 





The UBS Laboratories are only one of 
many American industrial research groups 
busy with synthetic latex compounding 
problems. But we have made some valua- 
ble contributions to the general fund of 
knowledge in this important field, includ- 
ing the development of several original 
bases. And we're constantly conducting 
tests to improve ageing qualities for par- 
ticular applications, employing the testing 
methods best suited to the application for 
which the compound is to be used. For ex- 
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COMBINING 
LAMINATING 
FOLDING 
IMPREGNATION 
COATING 


GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY WORK 


periefice has taught us that no single Test- 
ing Method is valid for all synthetic latex 
appli¢ations. The Oxygen Bomb will often 
show things, for instance, that a Fadeom- 
etef can not possibly show. That’s why we 
keep all three Testing Methods in opera- 
tion at the UBS Laboratories—Geer Oven, 
Oxygen Bomb and Fadeometer. And 
that/s'one more reason why we think you 
willffind UBS a good source of supply for 
Synthetic Latex Compounds. Write today, 
— your problem in detail. 











SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
DISPERSIONS 
COATING COMPOUNDS . IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 


GEER 
OVEN 











Union Bay STATE 
Chemical Company 











Up-to- 
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and b! 
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/ W FOR A FIRST 
LINE SERVICE IN CARBON. BLAC 








Up-to-the-minute methods and equip- 
ment, such as these gas distributing 
and black collecting systems, are in 
use at Continental's plants. 








As a result of its policy of looking ahead 
and anticipating the needs of the rubber 
industry for carbon black, Continental 
Carbon Company is in a position to give 
a complete and highly advanced service 
in this vital material. 

Continental has recently completed 
and put into operation a large DPC 
channel black plant, and a furnace 
type black plant especially designed for 


HAVE YOU OBTAINED YOUR COPY OF THE NEW WITCO CARBON BLACK MANUAL? 


This comprehensive, up-to-date compilation of facts on the properties and applications 
of channel and furnace blacks produced by Continental and Witco will be sent on request. 


CONTINENTAL CARBON § 


COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER 
CONTINENTAL CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS 


MANUFACTURERS 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. * Boston 












ae 


Typical of Continental’s modern, large scale facilities 
is this new channel black plant at Sunray, Texas. 





the production of Continental SRF 
Both of these new plants are equipped 
with the latest and finest facilities 
available and are backed by the cooper- 
ation and technical assistance of the 
Witco research laboratories. 
Whether you need channel or fur- 
nace type black, for use in either natural 
or synthetic rubber formulations, look 
to Continental for complete service. 





Witrco CHEMICAL 
CoMPANY 


DISTRIBUTOR 
{FORMERLY WISHNICK -TUMPEER, INC.] 


AND EXPORTERS 


Chicago <« Cleveland ~* Akron * Detroit ° Lendon 
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Witrco CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
[Formerly Wishnick-Tumpeer, Ine.] 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © Boston © Chicago ¢ Detroit © Cleveland ¢« Akron © London 
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More than two years ago, an engineer of the 
Laboratories visited U.S.S. Boise, returned with 
a mysterious box which went into the Labora- 
tories’ vault. Now, victory opens the box and 
discloses a special kind of electron tube called 
a magnetron. It was part of a Radar which fur- 
nished data to aim U.S.S. Boise’s guns during 
the night action off Savo Island on October 
11-12, 1942. Because of the high frequency gen- 
erated by this magnetron, the Radar was not 
detected by the enemy and the action was a 
complete surprise. Six Japanese warships were 
sent to the bottom of the sea. 


This magnetron is a symbol of the Laboratories’ 
enormous war program. Half of it was devoted 


Exploring and inventing, devising and perfecting, for continued improvements and onomies in Pp 





VICTORY REVEALS A MYSTERY 


to Radar, the other half gave birth to radio 
transmitters and receivers, sonar apparatus for 
the Navy, loudspeaker systems for ships and 
beach-heads, fire-control apparatus for anti- 
aircraft artillery. Coming months will unfold 
the story of these and many other contribu- 
tions of the Laboratories to the victory of our 
arms. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories’ war work began 
before the war; until now, it claimed practically 
all our attention. With victory, we will go back 
to our regular job—helping to bring you the 
world’s finest telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 








provides flexibility 
Golam iteMiilvaatelalicel 
world of movement 


Flexibility is vital in any fluid-conveying system. For over 30 years 
engineers in every field of industry and transportation have found that 
Barco Flexible Joints provide reliable protection against breaks and leakage 
in fuid lines. By means cf responsive movement, Barco compensates for 
contraction and expansion, absorbs the destructive action of vibration and 
shock. Barco’s range of design provides for every flexible joint problem. 
Technical Engineering Information always available. Barco Manufacturing 
Co., Not Inc., 1810 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. In Canada: 
The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


in every living thing 
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and ball joint with 
rotary motion and 


Not just a swivel 

FLEXIBLE JOINTS joint...but a com- 

bination of a swivel 

i; : responsive move- 


FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


“MOVE IN 


ment through every 
an 


DIRECTION” 
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CANTON 


UNITED 


Serving the Metal Processing Industry 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY CO. 


The World’s Largest Designers and Makers of Rolls and Rolling Mill Equipment 


TYPICAL PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY UNITED 


AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 


ROLLING MILLS 
Blooming: Slabbing- Plate - Universal 
2, 3, 4-high - 4-high Hot Strip: Bar 
Rail and Structural - Merchant Rod - 
Sheet : Skelp : Pipe and Tube - 2 and 
4-high Cold Strip - Tin » Unitemper 


In all types: Single Stand, One Way 
or Reversing, Tandem, Continuous, 
etc. For Carbon Steel, Alloy Steels, 
Copper. Brass, Aluminum and other 
Non-Ferrous Metals. 


ROLLS 


*“UNEFCO" Green Wabblers, Grain 
and Chill United Nickel Chill 
United Moly. Chill « United Spec. 
Process * UX Chill and Grain - H.D 
Spec. Process Lincoln Special 
United Unidense United Special 
Steel - United Carbon Steel : United 
Adamite - United VAN-X + United 
Super X ° United Straight Chill. 


Ingot Cars 
Manipulators 

Edgers 

Mill Tables 

Transfers 

Hot Beds 

Structural Straighteners 
Bloom Shears 

Vertical Shears 

Hot and Cold Saws 
Rod Reels 

Hot Strip Reels 

Flying Shears 
Shearing Lines 
Slitting and Trimming 


Lines 
UNIDRAW —Continuous 
Draw Benches 
Steam Hydraulic 
Forging Presses 
Electro-Hydraulic 
Forging Presses 
Electro-Hydraulic 
Piercing Presses 
Hydraulic Presses 


w) 


Universal Couplings 

Welding Manipulators 

Plate and Squaring Shears 

Precision Levellers 

Cone Type Uncoilers 

Coil Boxes 

Upcoilers & Downcoilers 
(Strip) 

Cold Strip Reels 

Cone Worm Drives 

Gear Reduction Units 

Generated Gears and 
Pinions 

Continuous Scrip Picklers 

Semi-Continuous Strip 
Picklers 

Rotary Strip Picklers 

Electrolytic Strip Cleaning 
Lines 

Electrolytic Strip Tinning 
and Coating Lines 

United Mill Lubricating 
Systems 

Material Handling 
Equipment 

Portable Crop Shears 

Lever Shears 

Roll Lathes 

Pressuremeters 

Heavy Weldments 

Annealing Boxes 

Steel Castings 


Serving the Rubber, Plastics and Plywood Industries 


ADAMSON UNITED COMPANY * 


Subsidiary of United Engineering & Foundry Co. 


TYPICAL PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY ADAMSON UNITED 


Automatic Curing Presses 

Belt Curing Presses 
Compression Molding Presses 
Plywood Presses 

Auxiliary Equipment 


Autoclaves 
Hydraulic Presses 
Multi-Platen Presses 


Mills Calenders 
Refiners Tubing Machines 
Crackers Large Molds 
Mixers Pot Heaters 
Washers Vulcanizers 


“Formerly ADAMSON MACHINE CO., Akron, Ohie 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at Pittsburgh - Vandergrift - New Castle - Youngstown + Canton 
Subsidiary: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Affiliates: Davy and United Engineering Company, Ltd., Sheffield, England 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Canada 
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N ARMY proving ground tests, rayon-cord tires 
{ gave striking evidence of their ability to stand 
wartime duties. An important part of this evidence 
pointed out that rayon-cord synthetic-rubber tires 
were 330% better on long-distance supply work. 

In another Army test where rough cross-country 
terrain exposed them to severe bruising and cutting 
conditions, they proved to be 93% better. While 
not made under normal road conditions, the tests 
indicate that reduced maintenance troubles may be 
expected from tires constructed with rayon-cord. 


47 


The scientific reason for this is that rayon’s 
molecular structure and physical uniformity pro- 
vide better heat dissipation, allowing a fire of the 
same thickness to run cooler by as much as 10°F. 
Also, rayon retains its tensile strength better at high 
running temperatures. 

You benefit from fewer blowouts, bruises, cuts, 
abrasions, and sidewall breaks ... principal tire 
maintenance problems. Important added benefits 
are longer tire life, lower operating costs, fewer de- 
lays, better mileage and greater safety on the road. 


Source of data: Hearings before a Special Committee Investigating the National Defense 
Program, United States Senate—Seventy-eighth Congress, First and Second Sessions. 


Less with Rayon Copy 


“RAYON CORD TIRES REDUCE BLOWOUTS; 


TAKE OVERLOADS BETTER.”— 





Howard L. Willett, Jr., Vice President, The Willett Company 


The Willett Company of Chicago, middle-western oper- 
ators of a fleet of 1,000 trucks, tractors and trailers, and 
100 suburban buses, have used rayon cord tires since 
1938. Howard L. Willett, Jr., vice president, declares: 
“We have used rayon cord tires for the last seven years, 
even when we had to pay a premium on the first cost. 
Our records show that they are more economical. in the 


long run. Due to cooler running, they take“éverloads . 


better, reduce blow-outs, road servicé and other main- 


tenance. We get better results on rayon cord tires no 











matter where we use them.” 


Less friction heat, higher tensile strength 
and greater uniformity of rayon tire cords 
mean more safety at high running speeds. 











Rayon-cord tires give longer life, 
greater mileage... reduce impact 
failures, road delays, tire renewals. 
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SEE US ABOUT 


PLASTICIZERS 
FOR 


VINYL COPOLYMERS CELLULOSE 

~ POLYVINYL CHLORIDE peceunu RAT 
POLYVINYL BUTYRAL ACRYLIC RESINS and 
~NITRO-CELLULOSE SYNTHETIC RUBBERS - 


PLASTICIZERS 


Alkyl Roleates 
Dibutyl Sebacate 
- Capryl Alcohol - 











HARDESTY CHEMICAL CO, INC., 41 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ee | ae 
See oa ne 
ee wet 


es waite - 
Ba OAs cone ee OF oe 














DISPERSITE: aqueous dispersions 


of rubber or resins 


THERMOPLASTIC 


COMPOUNDS 


manufacturers’ supplies — saturating — coating — bonding — dipping 


DISPERSIONS PROCESS, INC. 


Unites. Manageme) f ed Slates Riubdepy 6 
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SERVICE TEST REPORT 


Today’s requirements for safe and reliable indoor trans- 
formers all point to dry, air-cooled equipment. 








A Westinghouse Air-Cooled Trans- The proof is in the growing preference for Westinghouse 
former was subjected to special and ab- Air-Cooled Transformers and Power Centers, for service in 
normally severe moisture and temperature all types of plants, from subarctic climates to the tropics. 
tests for 2000 hours. After 16 hours of Here are the reasons. Because air cooling does away with 
heevy loading, the transformer was de- the fire and explosive hazards of liquids, it is SAFER. Free. 


nergized and a spray of water was 


dom from liquid seepages and sludge makes it CLEANER 


~epaoN xi mendieneeed eid ea As air-cooled transformers need no vaults or catch basins, 
ne tra I ner re 5 >-energize _ 

eee tT eed Raat they are EASIER TO INSTALL. Because there's no time 
for eight hours. This test was repeated . Mies Speers 

er a aa een out required for liquid reconditioning or refilling, they are 
wes epplicd weekly. No failure of any EASIER TO MAINTAIN. 

king resulted. Get the latest facts on AIR-COOLED design. Write for 





booklet B-3459, ‘‘Air Cooling’’. Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse A, (24, TRANSFORMERS 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


BOSTON L. G. Wh 
i beverly ot 
Boston 14, Mass 


D aS 


NEW YORK _ Robert I. Webber 


New York 17, New York 
hone MUrray Hill 3-6008 


TRENTON H. N. Richards Co. 
1203 East State Street 

Trenton, New Jersey 

Phone Trenton 3-4186 


Whittemore, Inc. 


Vv 
Vv 
Vv 


An Easily Dispersible Treated Gilsonite 





For Reinforcing and Improved Process- 





ing of GR-S Compounds 





For W.R. and Corona-resistant Insulation and for Cable 


Tape compounds, Insulac W has proved its worth. 


PRICE IN CARLOADS (40,000) $0.0512 
PER POUND Full Freight Allowed 


(Warehouse stocks Akron, Ohio, and Trenton, N. J.) 





The 
CaLpwELL ComMPANY 


2412 FIRST CENTRAL TOWER 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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 ciehenemtiiniiintetennisudanemiiianananien 
cNEIL—AKRON 


Twin Bike-Tire Curing Press 


McNeil is now making deliveries of a 











strictly modern electrically operated twin 
press for the curing of bicycle tires. It 
is suitable for either the old style single 
tube or the more modern straight side 


type of tire. 








This press is good for 40,000 Ibs. in 
each mold position and is 68” wide be- 
tween the side arms. It is furnished 
complete with drilled steel steam platens 
for the use of ordinary two or three 
piece molds. The upper platen is easily 
and quickly adjustable to suit mold thick- 


ness. 











Insulating shields which surround 
the entire mold and platen unit are a 
standard part of the press. In addition 
to being good insulators they add a 
streamlined appearance to the com- 


pleted unit. 


The press is furnished with the latest 
design of McNeil timer for auto- 
matic control, together with all other 


necessary electrical equipment, includ- 





ing safety bar. 


The press closes in approximately 





three seconds and automatically in- 
flates the curing bag the instant the 


two mold halves are together. 








MANUFACTURING AGENTS , oi : 
eens noite... This unit is the latest addi- 


Francis Shaw G Co., Ltd., Manchester, England. tion to the complete McNeil 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND— line of curing equipment. 
Chas. Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia. 


THE MceNEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


96 EAST CROSIER ST. AKRON 11, OHIO 
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PELLETEX 
GASTEX 


Leading Semi- 
Reinforcing Furnace 
Blacks 
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DEPENDABILITY 


You can't catch many fish without depend- 
able tackle. Or expect successful com- 
pounds without dependable blacks. Stick 
to dependable PELLETEX and GASTEX— 


and have more time for golf or fishing! 


$e S 


HERRON BROS. and MEYER 


RUBBER 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 
MANUFACTURER 

Pampa, Texas 

Guymon, Okla. 


PELLETEX 


TRADE MARK 


DISTRIBUTOR 
New York, N. Y. 


Akron, Ohio ss Z picnents 
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RUBBER 


Sales Representatives 
OHIO 
DUGAN & CAMPBELL 


907 Akron Savings & Loan Bidg. 
AKRON, OHIO. 


EASTERN 
H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO. 
OAKLYN, N. J. 


& PLASTICS 





Three outstanding features are found 
in EEMCO Rubber and Plastics Processing 
Machinery. First, Correct Design; second, 
Sturdy Dependability; third, Built for 
Heavy Duty and Long Life with minimum 
repairs. Mills, Crackers, Refiners and 
Washers are furnished as single units, or 
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PROCESSING MACHINERY 


EEMCO Presses are made from 12'’x12” 
for Laboratory use up to sizes to meet all 
requirements. The New EEMCO Labora- 
tory Mill (illustrated) is a fully enclosed, 
self-contained unit with variable speed 
drive. Streamlined, it is ideal for Labora- 
tory and Small Production. Bulletins sent on 
request. Write today for quotations & delivery. 





for operation ‘in line’’ of two or more. 


LITT buss NGINE & Mes. (6 


MIDWEST 
HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO 
38 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 









MILLS © PRESSES * TUBERS 
EXTRUDERS +» — STRAINERS 
WASHERS » ~— CRACKERS 
CALENDERS REFINERS 
953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 









SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


PLUS 


WQ 


PLASTICIZER 


EQUALS 


NATURAL RUBBER PROCESSING 


A stabilized product that reduces the heat created by friction and does 


not volatilize during the mix or rob the stock of the necessary tack. 


GALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
17700 LAKE SHORE BLVD. CLEVELAND 19, OHIO 























e CAP that’s ENGINEERED TO SEAL 





Y our dollars are safe behind this modern bank 
vauit mechanism—engineered to seal out even 
the cleverest thief. The Schrader airtight valve 
cap with its 1-2-3-4 piece construction is en- 
gineered to do an unequalled sealing job too. 
Its unique design, its special sealing unit, keeps 
air in at the valve mouth—prevents any air 
leaks there when the cap is screwed down finger- 
tight. 


Nationally advertised to “Make your tires 
last longer.”’ See that every one of your cus- 
tomers has this protection—a Schrader air-tight 
Cap on every tire valve mouth. 


It will help them—it will help you. 


MERA 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


Company, Incorporated 








Air, air everywhere... 
but not where it counts! 


Air costs you nothing—tires cost a 
lot, if you can get them. Since re- 
taining proper air pressure is so # 
vital to make your tires last longer, 
why not inflate your tires to proper _ 
pressure and always seal that gir in 4 


at the valve 2 J ‘ 
with Schrader ()> rs 
airtight Caps? 7 » « 


The sealing unit 
inside all standard 
chrader Caps 






Get a set today 
and RIDE TOMORROW! 
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T.M.REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 


Manufacturers of 
Fine Rubber Goods 
For Over 70 Years 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY + PROVIDENCE 2, RHODE ISLAND 























We PROCESS LINERS 
of All Types * 4 xo wire win 


Bring You Prices and 
Full Data Promptly. 


J. J. WHITE 


We also manufacture Mold 
Lubricants for use with 
synthetic as well as natural 
rubber. : 
























































% IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 
by having us treat your fabrics 
to render them... 


MILDEW PROOF . FLAME PROOF 


PRODUCTS C0. 


7700 STANTON AVE. 
en a — CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 

OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 

CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 
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ANGIER 


Adhesives Coatings 


Cements Laminants 


Laboratory controlled specific formulations to 

meet your needs in manufacturing better prod- 

ucts of leather, fabric, metal, wood, glass, 
paper, plastics — used individually 


or in combination. 


Write us in detail about 
your specific problems. 





GOOD PROCESSING IN YOUR PLANT STARTS IN OUR LABORATORY 
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PARADORS 


Among the problems that must be solved by 
processors of synthetic rubbers is the masking 
of disagreeable odors, which in some cases 
are so strong as to require special knowledge 
to overcome. 

Givaudan has attacked this problem with 
highly successful results. Our special PARADORS, 
developed for use in synthetic elastomers, in- 
cluding Neoprene Latex, not only provide 
prompt relief at the points where it is needed 
but assure freedom from disagreeable odors 
in the finished products themselves. These 
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for SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER ODORS 


PARADORS, available in a wide variety to meet 
practically all deodorant and reodorant needs, 
cover not only the odors of synthetic rub- 
bers but the odors of other ingredients used 
in special products such as adhesives and 
molded items. They are the result of long re- 
search and specialized experience in aromatics 
for all purposes. Givaudan is the leader in this 
field. Let our staff help you solve your odor 
problems now—and show you how you can 
give your future products the appeal of odor- 
free quality. 


“BUY WISELY-BUY GIVAUDAN” 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 


MILLS 


for 


22° & 22" x 60” Extra Heavy Duty 


Extra Heavy Duty Individual Motor Driven Mill, with 15°’ diam- 
eter journals having 150 H.P. type ‘‘R.N.’’ enclosed herringbone 
gear drive. Machine is equipped with solid bronze lined bearings 


prevent oil contamination of the stock. Steel 
cut connecting gears and Johnson Rotary Joints. 
Manzel mechanical lubricator and new style 
guides bored to fit the rolls.. This is just one 
of the many Thropp precision built mills for 
rubber and plastics. 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 


« NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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water 
dispersions 
















ve is atl ity TO RUBBER 


Flocked fabric binder 


The development of water dispersed rubber } 
opened new fields, bringing rubber’s advantages 7 Fulivie: combining, couting and sizing 


to many industries... new uses for rubber were 


Rubberized curled hair binder 


made feasible . . . old uses made more economi- 


cal, more practical, fire-safe. Today, aqueous j Paper saturation, beater size and coating 


dispersed rubber is consumed in large quantities “ , : 
iss iii Bag and container adhesives 


by industries other than rubber manufacturers 
. Shoe, luggage and leather cements 
. some representative uses are: 1 'uggag 


Tire cord solutioning ...and applicable, perhaps, to your own product. 


Automotive carpet backing Write for full information about Syntex* 


Products. Our own research staff will be happy 
Carpet non-skid backing and _— ' 

, to work with you on any special problems. 
The Flintkote Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York 20, N. Y. 


flexible backsizing 


Pile fabric backing 





THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


Industrial Products Division 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 
Atlanta * Boston + Chicago Heights + Detroit + Los Angeles 
New Orleans + Washington + Montreal + Toronto 
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MIXING MILLS Lab Size to Largest Paes 
EXTRUDERS _ 
NEARLY 50 years of Mixing § . 

Mill building experience BaP\ty¥arse tes 
backed up by a huge steel foundry Pe 9a0 3 to 
and modern machine shops — oS 
that’s why National-Erie can 
meet your exacting requirements 
for mixing mill equipment for 
any range of work. We build 
a complete standard line that is 


readily adaptable to special ‘de- 





mands. Send your mixing mill 
problem to N E engineers. Com- 


Ouick Opening 
PRESSURE VESSEL DOORS 


These popular doors provide a 
sealed enclosure for any kind of 
pressure vessel. They are built 
in sizes to 96 inch diameter and 
fer pressures to 250 lbs. Write 


prehensive catalog covers the 
complete N E line. 


WRITE FOR COPY. 


jor data. 





NATIONAL ERIE CORPORATION 


{CHEMICALS 


Wo FOR THE 
! WRUBBER 
¢ INDUSTRY 


CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 99'2% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride 


OTHER STAUFFER PRODUCTS 




















*Aluminum Sulphate Citric Acid Silicon Tetrachloride *Superphosphate 
Borax * Copperas Sodium Hydrosulphide Tartar Emetic Stau oF 
Boric Acid Cream of Tartar Stripper, Textile Tartaric Acid rr. , 
Chlorine Muriatic Acid Sulphur Titanium Tetrachloride ee 
Nitric Acid Sulphuric Acid SuNCE un 

*Items marked with star are sold on West Coast only. 

420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 424 Ohio Building, Akron 8, Ohio 

221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. North Portland, Oregon 

636 California St., San Francisco 8, Cal. Houston 2, Texas 


555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. Orlando, Florida 
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on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 











Effect of Moisture on Zinc Oxide—GR-S Compounds 


(Refer to Technical Bulletin No. 12) 





ORIGINAL RESULTS 

















































































































— ard Tensile Strength Per Cent Modulus-Load (psi) for Elongation of: Shore Permanent 
in. at 45 Lb. (psi) Elongation 200% | 300% | 400% | 500% Hardness Set 
NO WATER—XX RED-4 
15 1240 1005 8c 5 155 195 45 -42 
30 1230 780 155 190 230 345 47 .30 
45 1115 685 155 190 270 425 48 aa 
60 1165 660 155 235 310 465 48 -26 
90 1040 630 190 230 345 540 49 -24 
120 1050 630 195 235 350 545 49 .24 
NO WATER—XX RED-166 
15 1205 1060 115 150 190 225 44 .48 
30 1600 880 150 190 230 340 45 .36 
45 1530 780 155 235 275 430 47 .34 
60 1320 710 195 235 350 465 49 -29 
90 1410 680 235 275 350 550 49 29 
120 1115 630 230 270 385 575 49 a 
5% WATER ON THE POLYMER—XX RED-4 
15 1370 735 185 260 335 480 53 .59 
30 1280 640 235 310 425 700 53 -53 
45 1450 630 230 340 495 840 52 .56 
60 1470 610 225 300 490 830 52 47 
90 1640 620 230 340 535 915 53 49 
120 1115 540 270 385 575 960 53 36 
5% WATER ON THE POLYMER—XX RED-166 

15 1440 730 215 290 395 540 53 62 
30 1500 660 225 335 525 785 53 .50 
45 1560 630 265 380 570 915 53 -60 
60 1630 635 270 350 545 890 53 SF 
90 1610 620 300 410 600 975 53 .54 
120 1550 590 300 415 605 1020 53 44 

Goodyear-Healey Compression Fatigue (Goodrich Flexometer)* Cut-Growth 

‘ Pendulum Resistance 

Time Shore 
— Hardness — “ — - Tested at 70°C 
Mis. at | Pegdlum | radeneation| Per Cent | PiasGar* | Rag'iet Gime | gaan, | Dynamic Compression | Taches Failure 
in mm. eboun: . Rise °C. ae ; : 
cae SERRE Ot — Initial | Final 2,000 Cyc. 
XX Red-4 
No Water...... 90 48 7.73 57.4 22.2 +B.O.-10’ 69.6 8.7 24.6 .69 
5% Water...... 90 50 7.43 58.6 20.3 15’-24.3 75.5 6.4 24.2 31 
XX Red-166 
No Water....... 90 48 7.73 56.6 21.8 20’-31.1 94.6 8.7 31.3 40 
5% Water...... 90 oe 7.20 58.3 18.0 10’-16.0 $7.7 3.8 16.3 41 
* Test Conditions: 93 psi load. 0.25’ stroke. 100° C. oven temp. {Blew Out. 


NOTE: Goodrich Flexometer test conditions have been made more severe for stocks of 50 Shore ‘‘A’’ Durometer or under. 


when making comparisons with previous work where the operating conditions were: 100 Ib. load, 0.15" stroke, 100° C. Oven Temp. 


Uniform Quality 
HORSE HEAD 
ZINC OXIDES 














ECHNICAL BULLETIN No. 12 featured the 

effect of the addition of moisture to a GR-S 
compound containing a 100 part loading of 
Kadox-15 zinc oxide. The study is continued with 
the same loading of the XX Red-4 and XX 
Red-166 brands. Tensile, modulus and tear values 
are increased by the water addition. Permanent 
set is increased as was the case with Kadox-15 
but, in spite of this, pendulum rebound and cut- 
growth are improved. Heat generation is satis- 
factory under the new severe operating conditions. 


This should be taken into consideration 








Sulfur 
Mat... Saas 


Water 


COMPOUND No. 15 
GR-S 











2.0 
Coumarone-indeneresin 7.5 
E.L.C. Magnesia 
Zine Oxide 


variable 








THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET - 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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| WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING ALL TYPES 

OF EXTRUDERS FOR 
THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY SINCE | 
1879. c 


e 
Your enquiries will receive the 
benefit of over 65 years’ experi- 
ence. We also manufacture a 
wide range of other processing 
plant for the Rubber and 
Plastic Industries. 





An 8-inch Shaw 
Strainer 















Rubber Latex Compounds 
Synthetic Rubber Latex Compounds 
Synthetic Resin Compounds and Adhesives 
Synthetic Latex Adhesives 
Aqueous Dispersions of Reclaimed Rubber 


Write us for further information 


C. OR. ORATION... 
78 HCEB SEAR AVEn. MELROSE, MASS. 


CHICAGO, ILL., First National Bank Bidg. © : ~ AKRON, OHIO, Ohio Building © 
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Dependable 
ZINC OXIDES for 








every wartime 


rubber need 





1 gine oxiDEs (| 


NI 





AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO., Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
- COLUMBUS, OHIO-CHICAGO-ST. LOUIS- NEW YORK 
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| Camachine 26-3A 


“yyy: 
gabon 


4 Ty 
MP acaccnunngeests 




























Converts coated or tacky surfaced materials 
into firm, compact rolls of narrow widths. 
Rewound rolls can be any diameter up to 
173/,"". Write for details. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 





QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
64 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING | ER 
i ee : . ® NEWS 
l'ransmission—Conveyor—Elevator ue STLAM Yo, 
: PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 
~ c¢ for every condition 
HOSE Seta A 18) y 


ONS A SS 


_ for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
‘aclory & Main ice 
TRENTON 5, “4 J. 


LONPON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 











Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


For Use with Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. StAnror? 


Makers of Stamford “Factice” Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
SINCE 1900 





~ 
Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS + BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


Associated Factories: 








CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE + PORTUGAL 
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T. W. MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINES 
a i: ae 


ARE 











INCOMPARABLE 





| SEMI- 
AUTOMATIC 
HEEL 
TRIMMER 








Vail Address 
6301 WINTHROP AVE.. 
CHICAGO 40. ILL. 














VOLE GO VOY Yo ®Q 


Y 
s Es) SAME OBJECTIVE 


wey ... different results 





e Grinding methods of years gone by, especially the one used by 
y cave men, were crude. But, they served the purpose at that time. 
Today, grinding done by Whittaker, has become an exact 

science. It # more than merely pulverizing raw materials for 

rubber to a specified maximum micron size. As an instance, it 


3 involves a comprehensive study of the crystalline structure of 
@ various grades of the same mineral. This results in a better 
understanding of the characteristic properties and how they 
\, will be affected by grinding. 
S) As a benefit of this research at Whittaker, you get the proper 
grade of rubber ingredients, ground to the proper maximum 
micron size, which will aid in bettering the over-all quality of 
your rubber products. 
N Talc * Stearates * Heavy Magnesium Oxide * Pumice Stone * Whiting 
SQ Extra Light Calcined Magnesium ° Sericite * Mag Carbonat 
@ Pyrophyllite 








Sales Representatives 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
} ° i t } / } ( . / Harry Holland & Sons Edward W. Ortenbach 
Per “he S ; PHILADELPHIA TORONTO & MONTREAL 
LLLLARET, are © antels, ING. meer 2: Neher MCSE sa 





_Fel Supine Co every Palmer Shir Co. eS 


oe 


260 West B'way, New York 13, N.Y. © Plant: South Kearmey, New Jersey 
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E’°VE RAISED OUR SIGHTS FOR TOMORROW 


Topay, in Huber-owned plants, using Huber natural gas exclusively, the annual 
production of Huber Carbon Blacks has been raised from 45 million pounds to 85 
million pounds. In this feat of virtually doubling production, rigid control of 
quality and uniformity has been faithfully maintained. For example: Huber 
Wyex Black has been the Government specified carbon black pigment for the 
testing control of the entire synthetic rubber (GR-S) program both in the United 


States and Canada. 


Through the years, the dependable uniformity of Huber Carbon Black, 
known the world over, typifies the strict standards of careful research and pro- 


duction control that always guide our manufacture. 


Tomorrow, the vast experience and expanded facilities 
of our organization will continue to provide the finest 


quality Carbon Blacks for the Rubber industry. 


JI. M. HUBER, inc. 


460 West 34th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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P-33 and THERMAX 


are readily available for all requirements. They are 


useful in a lot of civilian goods. 


KALVAN 


is available for use in highest quality 


non-black goods. 


KALITE 


is available for medium and low quality goods 


where smooth calendering and tubing is required. 


CUMATE 


is available for fastest curing of GR-S stocks. 


RIO RESIN 


is available for better aging and resistance to light 


and ozone for both GR-S and Neoprene stocks. 


R. T. URIDERBILT C0., 


230 Park Avenue, New York City... 
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The American Rubber Industry 


Looks Ahead 


An Editorial Survey 


ATE in August the Committee tor Economic Development 
made public the results of its study of postwar markets as 
estimated for 20 major manutacturing groups by the manu- 

facturers themselves. The aggregate forecast of manufactures in 
the postwar year 1947, with which this study deals, indicated an in- 
crease of 41.6%. over the aggregate value of manufactures in 
the year 1939, which was taken as the last more-or-less-normal 
prewar year. The increase for the rubber products manufactur- 
ing industry was estimated as 47.3%. 

With the sudden and unexpected end of the war in the Pacific, 
the forecast for 1947 can now be considered as being more ap- 
plicable to the year 1946, and 1NpDIA RUBBER WorLb has attempted 
to collect together pertinent information in recent reports from 
Washington agencies and from representative rubber manufac- 
turing companies to present in the form of an editorial survey 
on the reconversion problems of the rubber industry under the 
heading of “The American Rubber Industry Looks Ahead.” 
The results which have been incorporated in this article are not 
those of a statistical market survey, but rather a compilation of 
opinions as expressed by heads of government agencies and of 
rubber manufacturing companies concerned with the problem of 
converting the industry to peacetime production and what im- 
portant factors in the fields of government, management, and 
labor require the most emphasis. 


Report of Rubber Industry Advisory Committee Meeting 

The Rubber Industry Advisory Committee of the War Pro- 
duction Board held a meeting on August 28 in Washington, D. C., 
with R. S. Wilson, WPB Director of Rubber Programs, pre- 
siding. 

The report of this meeting carried first a statement by the 
Chairman of the WPB, J. A. Krug, in which he pointed out that 
since the continuing problems in connection with rubber are of 
the utmost importance to the country as a whole, as well as to 
the rubber industry, the WPB has been trying to develop within 
the government a more effective means of dealing with them. 
The WPB has therefore suggested and the Director of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Reconversion has agreed to create 
within his agency an overall policy committee with authority to 
act on rubber problems. The WPB, the Department of State, the 
War and the Navy departments, and the Reconstruction Finance 


Corp. will be represented on this committee, and it is believed 
that this committee should be of great help in determining poli- 
cies with respect to the importation of natural rubber from liber- 
ated areas, and its relation to the synthetic program. William L. 
Batt, WPB vice chairman for international operations was ap- 
pointed to head the inter-agency committee as a representative 
of OWMR. 

As a second step, the WPB is seeking to obtain immediate in- 
formation on the rubber situation in the Far East, Mr. Krug 
stated. Both the Department of State and the Army have agreed 
to cooperate fully in securing this information, and these govern- 
ment departments have also promised to try and arrange for 
several experts from the rubber industry to visit the territories 
that will be reoccupied by the British and the Dutch and make 
sure that the United States has first-hand information about condi- 
tions there. 

Mr. Krug also said that the WPB is endeavoring to eliminate 
all possible controls, but that these controls are not removed 
until careful consideration is given to each case. Within the next 
several weeks the number of WPB orders will be reduced to 35 
wr 40, including those on tin, natural rubber, graphite, antimony, 
a few chemicals, some textiles, and certain types of forest prod- 
ucts. In the case of those orders which are continued the WPB 
must plan an orderly way of handling the problem even if it is 
likely to last longer than the WPB itself. 


United States Rubber Position 

Very rough estimates of the supply of natural rubber available 
to the United States between now and the end of 1946 were dis- 
cussed at the Rubber Industry Advisory Committee meeting. It 
is understood that about 50,000 tons of natural rubber are expected 
from the Far East between now and January, 1946, and about 
350,000 tons during 1946. 

Everett G. Holt, of Rubber 
question of the present cost of natural rubber to tl 
saving that the average cost of rubber from accessible areas ranges 


Development Corp., clarified the 
le government by 
irom 40 to 45¢ a pound, including allowance for a large portion of 
the total coming from Ceylon and for the low price of 
from Mexico. Rubber agreements with Latin American 
tries originally ran to December 31, 1946. The prices agreed upon 


guayule 
coun- 


initially were in some cases increased subsequently, and those 
increases are in most cases effective through June 30, 1946, and 
However, if there are large 
he price paid for Latin 


some even through June 30, 1947. 
irrivals of rubber from the Far East, t 
\merican rubber under the agreements will not have a marked 
effect on the average price of all imports, Mr. Holt said. 

\s far as the Rubber Bureau 
commitments affecting British areas end with the third quarter, 


has been able to determine, the 


since they are made on a quarterly basis, Rubber Director Wilson 


stated. It is possible, however, that commitments may have 
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been made by the British to growers in Ceylon which would 
affect future negotiations. 

In connection with the supply of synthetic rubbers, Stanley 
T. Crossland, executive director of the Office of Rubber Reserve, 
told the Industry Advisory Committee that more than 1,100,000 
tons a year can be produced if necessary. Domestic production 
in 1945 will consist of about 795,000 tons of GR-S, 50,000 tons 
§ GR-I, and 40,000 tons of GR-M. 

Mr. Crossland gave the following figures on production trends : 


PrercenTace oF GR-S Propuction From ALCOHOL AND PETROLEUM SIN e743 


First L. t 
7 Months 5 Montas* 
From 1943 1944 of 1945 of 1945 
Dt ccd vaeien pie seeeeee 77 64 49 26 
Petroleum ..... 23 36 51 74 


*Estimated 


The following figures on trends in the cost of synthetic rubbers 


were also given: 


Averace Cost (wiTHOUT AMORTIZATION) OF VARIOUS SYNTHETICS 
Since 1942—¢ per Pounp 


First 

1942 and 5 Months 

1943 1944 of 1945 
PRED ns 0bkG ose esees sesGes cus 35.5 30.7 27.2 
Oo er ere eae 29.0 24.0 21.0 
ry eee ee ree et 71.0 27. 16.5 


If the use of GR-S is drastically curtailed when ample sup- 
plies of natural rubber become available, the important factor 
will be the heavy capital investment rather than widespread un- 
employment. About 700 million dollars has been invested in 
government-owned plants for which the Office of Rubber Reserve 
has not established any policy with respect to amortization or 
depreciation. 

Without including the expense of idle or stand-by plants, 
500,000 tons of GR-S could be made at less than 15¢ a pound 
without amortization cost, it was reported. The average cost 
of amortizing the 700 million dollars on a five-year basis with 
a production rate of one million tons a year would be around 
6¢ a pound. 

The costs of GR-M reflect fluctuations in the price of calcium 
carbide and depend on the demand for this special-purpose syn- 
thetic rubber. On the basis of an annual production rate of 
50,000 tons, the amortization charge on a five-year basis for the 
government-owned plant in Louisville, Ky., would be about 7¢ a 
pound 

The reason for the relatively high cost of GR-I has been the 
difficulty encountered at the first plant at Baton Rouge, La., but 
it was said that in the near future it should be possible to reduce 
the cost. 

Mr. Wilson pointed out that the future of the synthetic rubber 
industry will be one of the subjects studied by the overall policy 
committee of OWMR. 

Reclaimed rubber may be one of tne types of rubber that will 
be short during the next year, the Rubber Director told the 
Industry Advisory Committee. Production now is about 20,000 
to 21,000 tons a month; whereas the requirement under Basis 
VIII tire and tube production schedule will be 24,000 tons. In- 
creased production will therefore be necessary to provide enough 
reclaim for Basis VIII and for other products which are released 
from the non-permitted list. - _ 

The Rubber Director inquired of the Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee whether stocks of natural rubber in the United States should 
be maintained at the present level of 100,000 tons, and the com- 
mittee members expressed the opinion that no reduction should 
be made at present. Spokesmen for a number of interested gov- 
ernment agencies also opposed any immediate reduction below 
100,000 tons. Mr. Wilson also reported that he considered any 
reduction below 100,000 tons unwise. 


Reconversion to Natural Rubber 

While no immediate decision can be made as to the utilization 
of the increasing supply of natural rubber or the required level 
of synthetic rubber production, the WPB Rubber Bureau ex- 
plained that the first step has been to relax restrictions on the 
use of synthetic rubbers and reclaim and a gradual relaxation of 
Rubber Order R-1 specifications as natural rubber becomes 
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available. The reconversion pattern is the work of technical 
consulting committees from the industry and not the Rubber 
Bureau as such, it was pointed out, and more cooperation will be 
required of the industry under this program, Mr. Wilson com- 
mented, since the element of wartime compulsion is not a factor 
as it was when R-1 was issued. He urged the industry to re- 
lease well-qualified men for work on the technical committees, 
as they are still faced with important problems. 

Reconversion patterns have already been worked out for tires 
and tubes and mechanical goods, and plans for the rest of the 
industry should have been completed by the middle of September. 
The tire program has been arranged so that certain sizes of tires 
can return to a higher use of natural rubber before the entire 
group which would involve much higher consumption and there- 
fore considerable delay. 

The technical consulting committees are also making a detailed 
study of the amount of synthetic rubber which could be used in 
American products and still enable them to compete on an equal 
basis in the world market with products made entirely of natural 
rubber. 


Tentative Basis VIII Tire and Tube Production Schedule 

The tentative Basis VIII schedule on tire and tube production 
for the fourth quarter of 1945 and the year 1946 was prepared 
by estimating that deferred needs and a substantial percentage 
of the inventory deficiencies for both passenger and truck tires 
will be satisfied by the end of 1946. This requires the production 
of 11,774,000 passenger tires and 4,478,000 truck tires in the 
fourth quarter of 1945 and the following production for 1946: 


Passenger-Car Tires Units 
REDIGCEINERE BRO PEDOTE o.oo so 8sacenec5e<0ee 44,000,000 
SPINE “WII oi s's o's cand counseen ses 22,000,000 

el |. so auane sa Reka e hee Uehee Chee ee seks 66,000,000 

Trucks and Bus Tires 
CEO SRDIRDOMIONE oon ccccccssceecccececeva 8,188,000 
Civilian original equipment ...............-.. 5,320,000 
DEMERS Cna bles iy ce wn 4S sae wk is she dae oso ais Woe 1,177,000 
NE cs cso e ae wake asu cube euees cas eGcs ass 385,000 
NL <cd-sncks oacsdoehbeeanses séuaiee ee 310,000 

TURAN SoG.cu ches cease stawscunsenun teas sees 15,380,000 


A check of the total requirements for milled stock necessary 
to meet the Basis VIII schedule shows that peak demand will 
materialize in the third quarter of 1946,-at which time maximum 
capacity will be 14% greater than the demand. This calculation 
does not take into account 50 Banbury mixers involved in the 
cancelled expansion program. They are in various stages of com- 
pletion and would bring the safety factor to 34% if included in 
the calculation. : 


Fina] Cut-Backs in the Plant Expansion Program 

W. James Sears, deputy director of the WPB Rubber Bureau, 
told the Industry Advisory Committee that immediately after 
V-J Day the WPB had withdrawn its sponsorship of all un- 
completed facilities for rubber products except those for wash- 
ing natural rubber. This action was taken because existing 
facilities were adequate to meet the Basis VIII schedule. How- 
ever the WPB has recommended to the Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion the continued operation of Defense Plant 
Corp. facilities that are actually producing tires and tubes, at 
least until rationing can be lifted. 

Committee members were supplied with a list of rubber proc- 
essing equipment, the manufacture of which has been financed by 
the Office of Defense Plants, and which the manufacturers had been 
unable to ship because of cut-backs and the final cancellation 
of the program. Members of the industry interested in ac- 
quiring such equipment were told to consult the nearest disposal 
agencies, a list of which can be obtained from any office of the 
Surplus Property Board. 

G. M. Tisdale, assistant to the Director of Rubber Programs, 
explained that the Rubber Bureau has specifically requested the 
completion of two facilities for washing natural rubber, both of 
which will in effect be government owned. The ODP facility 
at The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. will have a capacity of 6,000 
tons a year, and the facility at the United States Rubber Co. 
will wash 10,000 tons a year. The addition of these facilities will 
bring total washing capacity to 76,000 tons a year on the basis of 
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two 10-hour shifts for the washing operation and continuous dry- 
ing. While it will probably be necessary to wash between 100,000 
and 110,000 tons, Far Eastern rubber can be washed more quickly 
than South American and African, and imports of the latter will 
fend to decrease in the future. 


The Component Situation 

Mr. Sears explained that the estimated consumption of cord 
represents the requirements of the tire segment of the industry 
only; whereas the figure for carbon black represents the demand 
of the entire rubber industry. : 

Requirements for high-tenacity rayon tire cord in 1946 are 
estimated at 185 million pounds, which is substantially below 
the Basis VIII figure and well within production possibilities. 
The present production rate is 175-195 million pounds a year, and 
the rated capacity of the industry is about 240 million pounds. 
Because of the lower requirement the WPB Textile Bureau has 
withdrawn its sponsorship of the ODP expansion. The rayon 
industry reports that it will probably produce 200 million pounds. 

The requirement for cotton tire cord, on the other hand, is 
higher than under Basis VII because of the increase in passenger- 
tire production. As the requirement for 1946 is 252 million 
pounds, compared with a production rate of 205-215 million 
pounds at present, the output must be substantially increased. 
However the rated capacity is 320 million pounds, and the Textile 
Bureau expects at least 260 million. 

While no decision has yet been made on the status of M-317A, 
which establishes allocation control for cotton broad-woven fabric, 
enough material should be released by military cut-backs to 
supply the needs of the industry in the fourth quarter. Apparently 
some allocation will be made in the fourth quarter, after which 
time allocations will be eliminated. 

When the question was raised about emergency allocations of 
broadwoven fabrics to plants where military contracts have been 
cancelled, W. R. Lantz, of the Rubber Bureau, advised that the 
producer may appeal to use the allocated fabric for civilian 
goods. Furthermore the Textile Bureau is relaxing M-317A so 
that mills may sell goods without a rating when there has been 
a cancellation in direct military procurement. 

Consumption of carbon black in 1946, according to Basis VIII, 
will be 976 million pounds, which is less than Basis VII and 
also below the present production rate of about one billion pounds 
a year. The Chemicals Bureau anticipates a 1946 production in 
excess of one billion pounds and has withdrawn its sponsorship 
of seven uncompleted ODP facilities. 

In view of the fact that there is ample capacity to produce 
channel black even for maximum civilian production, Michael 
Deutch, of the OW MR, asked when the subsidy on carbon black 
will be discontinued. Since the industry bears the cost, it would 
benefit by having the subsidy ended. Mr. Tisdale stated that the 
subject has been discussed with officials of the Chemicals Bureau. 
It is necessary to consider a number of factors, such as the price 
of the gas that will be available, and the program must therefore 
be worked out carefully, but it will be acted on as quickly as 
possible, he said. 


Rationing 

John D. Mann, chief of the OPA Tire Rationing Branch, told 
the committee that the OPA can end the rationing of tires only 
upon instructions from the WPB, although the OPA has numer- 
ous administrative reasons for wishing it terminated as soon as 
possible. The committee felt that it would be a mistake to elimi- 
nate rationing until the supply-demand situation improves. 

When an industry representative reported the opinion of the 
footwear segment that the rationing of rubber footwear should 
be discontinued immediately, Mr. Sears said that this request 
would be transmitted to the OPA at once. 


Prospective Changes in the Rubber Bureau 

Modifications in R-1 and elimination of most of the forms 
handled by the Rubber Bureau will permit a 50 to 60% reduc- 
tion in the staff and a reorganization of the Bureau by October 
1, Mr. Sears reported. The production staff at that time will com- 
bine the present divisions on tires and tubes and rubber products. 
The technical staff will be the same as it was or perhaps will 
be even larger. There will be two operating divisions on rubber 
supply and statistics, and a distribution division where all the 
paper processing will be handled. It is expected that the per- 
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sonnel of the Bureau will be reduced to about 80 on October 1, 
to perhaps 75 a month later, and then to 60. The minimum staff 
in the Rubber Bureau, or in whatever office that may carry on 
its functions, will presumably consist of about 30 salaried em- 
ployes and an additional group of dollar-a-year consultants. 


Individual Company Comments 

The comments of several rubber goods manufacturing com- 
panies given below, which have been received by INDIA RUBBER 
Wokr_p in response to our request for their views on the problems 
of reconversion to the production of peacetime goods, in general, 
exhibited a feeling of considerable optimism. In a few cases 
manufacturers replied that they preferred to delay making any 
statement until government policies regarding labor, taxes, and 
pricing are decided upon during the present session of Congress. 


Continental Rubber Works 

Paul H. Henkel, vice president and general manager of Con- 
tinental Rubber Works, Erie, Pa., expressed the opinion that 
the rubber industry should be able to resume the production of 
peacetime items without loss of time. 

“Tt is true that manufacturing processes of the prewar era 
differed in some respects from the procedures which came into 
active use when it became necessary to handle large tonnages of 
synthetics, but basically the same equipment is being and will 
continue to be employed,” he said. ; 

“Of course, the overall efficiency obtainable at this time is not 
equal to that which would readily be maintained while the in- 
dustry handled stocks compounded with crude rubber. However, 
much has been learned during the war years, and the industry 
should be able to turn out high-quality merchandise at a good 
rate of speed. 

“As a matter of fact, the products our industry will supply 
in postwar days will be more serviceable than prewar items in 
many instances, for the reason that specially designed synthetics 
are now available to rubber technologists, which did not exist 
during the period when the rubber industry relied almost entirely 
on crude rubber, conventional types of reclaim, a variety of blacks, 
sulphur, and the customary organic chemicals. 

“The full development of specially designed or tailor-made 
synthetics has only begun, and it may well be expected that many 
of the items the rubber industry will turn out in the future will 
display enhanced fat and oil resistance, increased wear resistance, 
better aging qualities, improved resistance to elevated tempera- 
tures, greater flexibility at low temperatures, more pronounced 
resistance to the diffusion of gases, as well as a certain amount 
of flame resistance, to mention only a few of the improvements 
which may be looked for and which should put the industry in 
a position to serve the consumer more effectively than ever 
before. 

“Whether this can be done on a sound economic basis remains 
to be seen. The industry’s record was none too good in that 
respect in the prewar days when constant progress in service- 
ability of its output did go hand in hand with decreasing returns 
to the investor. Obviously, unless the industry can sell its product 
at a profit, it cannot hope to function for any length of time, 
and that must be realized by all of the various groups entering 
into the production, marketing, and absorption of its output. 

“Tt is equally evident that its products must be made available 
to the public at the lowest price possible, and that the men op- 
erating the industry’s machines, those employed in drafting rooms, 
laboratories or in the field offices, must remain fairly compen- 
sated. However, on their part, they must be ready and willing 
to deliver a fair return for the wage or salary received. 

“That the maximum degree of economic stability be attained 
by the industry is imperative. It will require honesty of dealing, 
open-mindedness, and a maximum of cooperation between con- 
sumers, labor, management, and investors, and the exhibition of 
much patience and wisdom by all. It is, however, the most im- 
portant postwar issue our industry will have to face. 

“At this time more men are definitely needed to meet the pro- 
ductive demands being made upon rubber goods manufacturers. 
In due course they will be supplied by the returning veterans or 
from other industries. Speaking of ourselves, after having had 
cancelled or terminated approximately 35% of the backlog of 
orders carried as of August 30 and in spite of having maintained 
a full work week, we find ourselves undermanned at this writing 
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(September 11) to the extent of 15%. Reports from other plants 


reflect more or less the same condition, and this is most signifi- 
cant. 

“We participated in the compilation of figures for the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development and evaluated the volume of our 
postwar business rather conservatively. We are now inclined 
to think that our output will run higher than tabulated a year 
or SO ago. 

“We have confidence that we will remain fully employed for a 
We look for moderate, but steady 
proceeding accordingly,” 


considerable period ahead. 
expansion of our operations and are 


Mr. Henkel concluded. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. 

In his reply Furber Marshall, president of the 
Rubber Co., Newark, O., reported as follows: 

“Reconversion has been a small problem to us, with the 
cancelling of orders for military tires we simply started building 
tires for civilians. I see no reason to believe the figure given by 
the Committee for Economic Development isn’t as accurate now 
as when it was first issued. 

“T believe that the rapid cancelling of government control has 
been an encouraging factor to business, and if we can secure 
some measure of labor peace, this industry should have a pros- 
two years. After that I am somewhat apprehensive as 
I am afraid that the companies which have greatly expanded 
through the DPC may start a first-class price war when the 
requirements of the country are less than the productive capacity. 

“We at the Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. are not, at the present 
time, planning to make any different products than those made in 
the prewar period,’ Mr. Marshall said in conclusion. 


Pharis Tire & 


since 


perous 


United States Rubber Co. 

President Herbert E. Smith, of United States 
New York, N. Y., in a statement prepared for INDIA 
Wortp emphasized the following points: 

“All industry in the United States is reconverting to produc- 
tion for peace with a speed no less amazing than that displayed 
production for war. The rubber industry is 
giving an account of itself of which we can all be proud. Our 
company is in stride with this rapid forward march toward a 
national postwar boom. 


Rubber Co.., 
RUBBER 


in conversion to 


“By January 1, the rubber industry expects to be producing 
many products at a rate equal to prewar operations. Passenger- 
car tires, for which motorists have waited so long, are one of 
the products for which such production is foreseen. In 1946 their 
output will exceed all previous records. 

“We estimate that the rubber industry will produce goods in 
1946 with a value of $1,500,000,000, an increase of approximately 
66% over the corresponding figure of $900,000,000 in the prewar 
year of 1939. 
of wants for a nation of people who are optimistic, in a spending 
mood, and have the wherewithal to spend in quantities heretofore 
unknown.” 


These goods will be needed to help fill a long list 


The General Tire & Rubber Co. 


\ spokesman for The General 





e & Rubber Co., Akron, O.. 
described its attitude toward reconversion in the following man- 
ner: 

“In the case of General, reconversion was a simple problem. 
In Akron, we were making tires, life boats, life vests, ponchos, 
When all contracts were can- 
celled, we were able to take into the main plant (making tires), 
women. Most 
of these either were married to men in the service or are about 
to be. All are setting 

“We are civilian 
production within 24 hours after contract cancellations reached 


and all-purpose waterproof: bags. 
all of the employes of specialty items except 100 


up homes. 
sh rt of 


still help, but were converted to 


us. Our production is not yet at a prewar level for two reasons. 
man 
has decreased because of the introduction of synthetic 


We do not have enough manpower, and the production per 
per day 
rubber, which slowed practically all operations. Within 30 days 
we expect to be turning out more tires of all sizes at the Akron 
plants than we ever have hefore. 

making only large-size army tires. 


“In Waco, Texas, we were 


vi een ee 
\ll available 





mac rv and 
work making civili 
nassenger tire buil« in 


heaters were immediately put to 


truck tires. Orders, placed a year ago, for 





g machines, are being expedited, as is the 
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delivery of necessary molds, and we expect to begin producti 
of passenger-car casings about October 15, with an ultimate daily 
capacity of 2,200 tires in three different sizes. Production of our 
Waco plant, plus increased capacity at Akron, will almost doubi 
our prewar rate of manufacture. 

“We had been leasing a plant in Huntington, West Virgini 
to build launching platforms for robot bombs, and for assembling 
mobile machine shops for the army engineers. This plant was 
shut down completely. 

“In Pasadena, California, we were producing Jato rockets at 
a rate of 40,000 a month. Contract was cut back to 4,000. W 
also had taken over the management of a company making missil: 
rockets at Pasadena. Orders were cancelled, but in both plants 
we are continuing research. 

“The government-owned synthetic rubber plant at 
Texas, is still producing at the wartime rate. 

“Our cotton mill at Barnesville, Georgia, was not affected by 
the conversion problem, and we are adding more men to tix 
payroll as they are discharged from the services. 

“Our activities in foreign countries are being expanded, par- 
ticularly in our Mexico City plant. 

“This gives an idea of actual reconversion. We lost about 600) 
men at Huntington and an equal number at Pasadena. 

“Balancing this is our program for the postwar period just 
starting. In addition to the manufacture and distribution oi tires. 
we are entering several other fields, which will more than mak: 
up for the of military business. In conjunction with thx 
Liquid Carbonic Corp., Inc., of Chicago, we are entering the re- 
frigeration field. We plan to put out both a quick freezing unit 
and a combination refrigerator and freezing unit. Both are de- 
signed for the kitchen. Max M. Gilman, former president of 
Packard Motor, has joined the General Tire organization to 
head up this activity. In many cities distribution will be through 
General Tire dealers. In others it will be through department 
stores, electric appliance stores and other outlets. 

“We are also going to turn out for distribution through our 
stores, a home cooling unit with large attic fans, which ‘as 
proved cheaper and more satisfactory in the home than air con- 
ditioning. A storm window, saving 30% of the winter's fuel bill, 
is another item on which we are concentrating. 

“With this expanded activity, with dealers in a financial posi- 
tion never before attained, with expansion of our home sales 
organization, and with a new laboratory devoted to research 
into all types of rubber usage. we anticipate, as far as General 
is concerned, a postwar business double that of our biggest pre- 
war year.” 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 

A. L. Freedlander, head of Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton. 
O., commented on reconversion as follows: 

“Probably the best answer as to whether or not Dayton Rubber 
had a reconversion problem is in the fact that on August 16, 
two days after V-J Day, we were hiring additional workers. 

“Dayton Rubber has occupied an unusual position in this great 
industrial area for many years from the standpoint of steady 
employment for its workers. All through the depression we had 
one of the highest average weekly payrolls in this section. We 
are aiming to do everything within our power to maintain this 
fine record. 

Naturally, we have had some minor adjustments to make since 
V-J Day, such as the adoption of the 40-hour week and re- 
scheduling of certain lines. 

“The things that are receiving our greatest attention at this 
time are the new formulae, processing, and construction features 
that were the outgrowth of our research and development up to 
the time of Pearl Harbor, and which had to be tabled on ac- 
count of the war, and also, the many new things learned during 
the war. The great advancement of the various synthetic rubbers 
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and fabrics alone will offer a wide range of improvements in 
product performance and life. Furthermore, when natural rubber 
again is available in sufficient quantities, we have the possibility 
f blending it with the various synthetics to open up additional 
fields of improvement in certain products. 

“As one of the pioneers in the development and marketing of 
synthetic rubber products since 1933, we believe the future holds 
great possibilities for many new uses of synthetic materials. With 
a large and modern research laboratory soon available, our ef- 
forts in that direction will be given considerable impetus. 
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We are getting ready to launch several new products in our 
automotive, industrial, printing, and textile divisions which should 
put our first postwar year’s volume well ahead of that for the 
vear 1939. The C. E. D. estimate of a 47.3% increase for the 
industry for the first postwar year, as compared to 1939, is 
reasonable in our opinion and, if accomplished, will be a fine 
contribution to the country’s overall economic structure. 

“We believe our government is aiming to return all controls 
to industry as rapidly as possible. A good start has already been 
made, and if government, labor, and management will work to- 
gether, our postwar economy should quickly get into a highly 
satisfactory state.” 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 

The Passaic, N. J., plant of Manhattan Rubber Mig. Division 
4§ Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., had relatively few reconversion 
problems and was not forced to lay off workers in any great 
numbers, Harry E. Smith, general manager of this company re- 
ported to a local newspaper and to INDIA RuBBER Wortp. Man- 
hattan’s peak wartime employment level, about 4,000, will be 
maintained and within six months about 250 additional men will 
be hired for mill work, he declared. 

Cancellations have reduced government contracts 50%, but re- 
deployment within the plant and reduction of working hours 1 
several departments have made possible retention of almost a 
employes. 

Mr. Smith explained that during the war years the Passaic 
plant produced a large variety of different products for many 
diversified industries. When the government cut back war con- 
tracts, not all of Manhattan’s customers were hit at one time. 

The Passaic plant made few “finished products,” for the con- 
suming public. Parts went into the manufacture of other items, 
such as farm tractors, trucks, etc. When other industries started 
converting for peace, Manhattan kept pace. 

During the war, Manhattan produced, directly and indirectly 
about 50% for the Armed Services. This has been cut to 25%. 

At persent the plant is producing for farm implement manu- 
facturers, which at this time are operating at full capacity. Later, 
when the farm implement industry has caught up, Manhattan 
will be ready to produce for the automotive industry, which has 
not yet started full-scale production, Mr. Smith said. 

By January 1, 1946, the plant should be producing about 50% 
more than 1940 and only about 20% less than during the peak 
wartime period. The plant is expected to continue production of 
many items for overseas shipment, which is considered one of 
the best markets. 

Manhattan will continue to use synthetic rubber, but only in 
manuiacture where it was used before the war. 

This company will not enter into any new, major activities at 
this time. War goods manufacture will be replaced by prewar 
activities, such as the production of bowling balls, rubber mats, 
and other rubber goods not produced during the last four years. 


n 
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Sun Rubber Co. 

Dispelling current rumors of the immediate return of all-rubber 
playthings, rising from WPB’s recent release of synthetic and 
reclaimed rubber for that type of production, T. W. Smith, Jr., 
general manager of Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, O., stated that 
“in our opinion there will be only a few rubber toys—of the 
simpler type and in limited quantities—available for the coming 
Christmas season.” 

In a clarifying analysis of the situation, Mr. Smith outlined 
the problems faced by his own firm—one of the leaders in the 
rubber toy industry before it entered into 100% war production, 
which was maintained fully until Japan’s surrender. He pointed 
out that as formal cancellations of war contracts poured in, Sun- 
ruco began at once to put into effect plans carefully laid months 
earlier for the transition to peacetime production. 

“T speak only for ourselves, of course, but I am quite certain 
other rubber toy manufacturers are experiencing similar difficul- 
ties during this shift of industrial gears,” Mr. Smith said. “To 
expect substantial quantities of all varieties of rubber playthings 
common in prewar days to be ready for Christmas sales—which 
would mean production and distribution within at most a 75-day 
period—is sheer wishful thinking.” 

Mr. Smith went on to explain the twofold purpose of Sun 
Rubber’s postwar program: first, to begin production on items 
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that, by reason of their simplicity of manufacture, can be put 
into the hands of the consumer in a hurry, and, second, to resume 
gradually production on more intricate toys such as jointed dolls 
and other assembled items. 

The latter point involves the application of new compounding 
methods, learned during war production days, to meet the un- 
usual physical and chemical properties of synthetic rubber in the 
manufacture of toys. With this laboratory work going on, as 
well as considerable new design and research projects, these next 
few months offer the ideal time to complete streamlining con- 
struction of the Sun Rubber plant for the greater production 
facilities in the future. 

Regarding new toy creations, Mr. Smith commented that Sun 
Rubber designers are spending full time at their boards and re- 
ferred to the recent license granted the company by Walt Disney 
Productions to manufacture reproductions in rubber of all the 
famous Disney animal and fairy-tale characters. 

“By ironing out all difficulties as quickly as possible now, and 
completing plant reconversion this year, we expect to be in full 
normal production by January, and look for 1946 to be tl iggest 
toy year in the Sun Rubber Co.’s history,” Mr. Smith ou in 
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conclusion. 

Comments of the Goodrich, Goodyear, and Seiberling Rubber 
companies were reported in our “News of the Month” section 
for August. Some additional comment on postwar plans of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., however, has since been revealed in a 
statement made by Col. J. L. Cochrun, vice president in charge 
of sales for that company. 

A broad expansion program, which will make available a long 
list of products for its tire dealers and will provide them with a 
heavily staffed point-of-sale merchandising department, was an- 
nounced by Colonel Cochrun, who at the same time also an- 
nounced the appointment of D. B. Sayre to manage the new mer- 
chandising organization. In addition to tires, the other products 
will include major and minor household appliances, radios, bi- 
cycles and wheel goods, power and hand lawn mowers, and a wide 
range of automobile accessories, including batteries, spark plugs, 
seat covers, etc. Manufacturing contracts have been closed with 


most suppliers, and many of the new products will be ready in the 


near futur e. 





New Power-Driven 

Stiffmess sree 

A* NEW Taber V-5 stiff- 
1eESS Zage has jt ist been 

put on the market by the 

Taber Instrument Corp., 

Nortn Tonawanda, N. Y. 


he new instrument. will 








measure both initial and 
normal stiffness character- 
istics. E | lastic drift or 
“creep” can be estimated 


from the readings obtained 
with the machine. The cali 
brated weighing system is 
of the pendulum type, 
which is most responsive 
and accurate as a means 
for the meas urement of 
small increments of load. 
The particular value of the 
gage is in the determina- 
tion of standard measure- 
ments of tne stiffness and 
resilient qualities of flexi- 
ble materials up to %-inch 
in thickness, such as laminated plastics, cardboard, light metallic 
sheets, and wire. The face of the specimen clamp is mounted 
exactly on the center of the rotation, thus insuring constant length 
ot the specimen. 

A set of calibrated weights is furnished of 500, 1,000, and 
2.000 stiffness units and weights of 3,000 and 5,000 stiffness units 
are available. For the measurement of flexible and very thin ma- 
terials below 10 units stiffness, an attachment is provided that 
eliminates mechanical friction and inertia. The instrument is 
portable, weighing only 15 pounds, and can be plugged into any 
115-volt, 60-cycle circuit in the laboratory or plant. 





Taber V-5 Stiffness Gage 








Recent Russian Literature 
on Natural and Synthetic Rubber—XUII 


TILIZATION of Waste from the Tire Industry. 
Kh. E. Malkina, “Kauchuk i Rezina,” 3, 45-49 (1940). 
SN-72. 

Elimination of waste calls for reducing waste and _ utilizing 
waste. The second aspect of this problem is discussed in this 
paper. The waste of the Leningrad tire factory consists of: 
(1) rubberized cord and chafer scrap, (2) scorched rubber, 
(3) vulcanized inner tube scrap, (4) old curing bags, (5) tech- 
nical sponge, and (6) crude and sponge scrap. The scrap con- 
taining a fabric is now utilized in three ways: (a) for tire 
repair, patches, sleeves, cups, and similar products; (b) fan 
belts; and (c) rubber-textile sheet. 

The fan belts made of scrap (the process is outlined) are in- 
ferior to the usual fan belts. On a testing machine they withstood 
only 30-37 hours as compared to 70 hours of the usual belt. In 
actual service they last approximately three months, which is 
equivalent to approximately 7,500-8,000 kilometers (4,660-4,971 
miles). The rubber-textile sheet is made of the scrap remaining 
after the better and more serviceable pieces were picked out for 
the foregoing purposes. This sheet is used primarily for making 
and repairing cheap footwear. 

The scorched rubber waste is of three kinds: tread rubber, car- 
cass, and inner tube. Scorched waste is utilized for: (a) sole 
plate made predominantly of scorched tread rubber; (b) tires 
for children’s bicycles made of the best grades of scorched tread 
rubber; (c) toys of scorched inner tube; and (d) balls of scorched 
carcass and defective sponge rubber. The methods of making 
these products are described. Vulcanized sponge rubber scrap is 
used for making mats. The sponge is sliced to the desired thick- 
ness. The slices are cut into squares, rectangles, rombes, etc., 
and the pieces are then glued on a fabric. Many of the inner 
tubes are defective, not because of long service, but because they 
have an air leak near the valve. The material of which these 
defective inner tubes are made is quite sound otherwise. Such 
inner tubes are utilized advantageously as curing bags in tire 
repair shops. 


Combatting Break-Downs. I. A. Aleksandrov, “Kauchuk i 
Rezina,” 3, 54-57 (1940). SN-73. 

The author classifies the break-downs occurring in the rub- 
ber industry in the following groups: I. Break-downs due to 
faulty equipment and replacement parts. These are chargeable 
to the suppliers of machinery and spare parts, and the rubber 
industry cannot be held accountable. II. Break-downs resulting 
from careless servicing of equipment by the servicing crew. 
III. Break-downs caused by faulty operation of the equipment 
by operatives. The two latter groups of break-downs, caused 
either by negligence or ignorance within the rubber industry it- 
self, are avoidable and should be made so by proper supervision 
and instruction. Suggestions are offered for various mechanical 
improvements. 


Mechanical Assembly of Tires. P. N. Zmii, “Kauchuk i 
Rezina,” 3, 57-64 (1940). SN-74. 

This review of assembly-belt methods for making tires gives 
examples of United States practices (Goodrich and Ford). 


Saving Benzine. Relation between the Concentration of 
Rubber Cement and the Strength of Cemented Joints in Tire 
Repair. I. S. Levitskii, ““Kauchuk i Rezina,”’ 3, 64-69 (1940). 
SN-75. 

Generally, the preparation of rubber cement involves the fol- 
lowing steps: (1) swelling the rubber mixture—in a hermetically 
closed container; (2) mixing the cement in a suitable mixer; 
(3) transferring the cement from mixer to work bench—also 


done in closed containers; (4) using the cement on the work 








bench where the container is kept open. In the worst cases, in 
the absence of mechanical closed mixers, the cement is prepared 
manually in open containers. Under these conditions the losses of 
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benzine are very great. Also, the cement, when used on the 
work bench evaporates and requires repeated dilution with benzine. 

A series of experiments was conducted to find methods for 
saving the valuable solvent. Based on observations, it is esti- 
mated that the yearly loss by evaporation on the average is 266 
kilograms (586.43 pounds) for each working bench. The cement, 
as used now, is fairly dilute 1:14, 1:10, and 1:5. The justification 
for using dilute cement is its better penetration and its permitting 
application of a thin film which is reputedly stronger than a 
thicker film. Yet it should be remembered that the rate oi 
evaporation is directly proportional to the concentration of 
benzine. 

One series of experiments dealt with the effect of the thickness 
of the cement layer on adhesive strength. The results showed 
that in the repair of tires the adhesion between patch and tire 
is stronger the thicker the layer of cement between them. The 
minimum thickness of the cement layer should not be less than 
0.5-millimeter (0.02-inch). This is apparently due to the fact 
that thin films cannot cover all the roughness of the joined sur- 
faces. The strength increases rapidly for layers up to 0.5-milli- 
meter thick. Above this thickness the strength increases at a 
slower rate. Also tested was the effect of the rolling pressure 
on the strength of adhesion. The results showed that the higher 
the pressure the greater the strength of adhesion. Another series 
of experiments dealt with the effect of the cement’s concentra- 
tion. The strength of adhesion was tested on samples cemented 
together with rubber cements of the following concentrations 
1:5, 1:7, 1:9, 1:11 and 1:13. The average values are almost 
identical regardless of concentration. Therefore it seems that 
the initial concentration of the cement is irrelevant as far as 
the strength of the joint is concerned. This is to be expected, 
since at the time the rubber cement sets, almost no solvent is left 
in it. The only disadvantage of concentrated cements ts the 
difficulty of applying them to rough surfaces. 

The effect of surface roughness on the adhesive strength of 
joints made with cements of various concentrations was deter- 
mined on three kinds of specimens: smooth surfaced, roughened 
with a disk file, and carded. Each of these classes of specimens 
was cemented in three different ways: (1) using three applica- 
tions of cements, 1:18, 1:12, and 1:6 in this order, (2) using 
two applications 1:12 and 1:6, and (3) using only 1:6. The 
smooth pieces were cemented best with concentrated cement. 
The slightly roughened pieces were cemented equally well by 
all the concentrations. The carded specimens were poorly ce- 
mented by the concentrated cement. Since in ordinary workaday 
cases concentrated cements give better results and since the 
solvent losses of such cements are the smallest, it is advisable to 
use only concentrated cements in the shops. The use of con- 
centrated cements, e.g., 1:2.5, has tne following disadvantage. It 
is difficult to transfer it from one vessel to another, e.g., from 
the mixer to the container used on the work bench This is over- 
come by using a specially designed appliance. The cement is 
prepared in a closed mixer and is transferred from there to the 
bench container with the aid of compressed air. The container 
kept on the bench is also closed and is connected through a tubing 
with a special brush. From this container to the tip of the brush, 
the cement is delivered with the aid of compresed air. Structural 
details are given. 
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Industrial Significance of Tau-saghyz. G. R. Stepanov, 
*“Kauchuk i Rezina,” 3, 82-83 (1940). N-27. 

Tau-saghyz is the most valuable rubber-bearing plant in view 
»f its yield of rubber and the simplicity with which it is extracted. 


Rubber produced from Tau-saghyz is equal to or better than im- 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Microscopical Studies in Connection 
with the Extraction of Rubber 


from Goldenrod 


Mary L. Rollins,’ T. L. W. Bailey, Jr.,’ 
and Ines V. deGruy’ 


HEN this country entered into war with Japan in 1941, 

the critical situation in regard to rubber stimulated ex- 

periments on any and all possible domestic sources of 
natural rubber. 

Under the Stevenson Act (1923-27) the price of natural rubber 
had been advanced abnormally, and the dependence of this nation 
on imported supplies of rubber became alarmingly evident at 
that time. Extensive investigations by Thomas A. Edison in 
the last years of his life resulted in the choice of goldenrod as 
a native source of rubber with commercial possibilities. This 
was not the only rubber-containing native plant, or even the best. 
Edison knew that guayule contained a greater percentage of 
rubber, but he saw in goldenrod a plant of great climatic tol- 
erance that could be adapted to the annual crop system and har- 
vested mechanically. 

Experiments conducted by the Edison Botanic Research Corp. 
(1927-1930) showed that rubber could be obtained from golden- 
rod by solvent extraction.” The work initiated by Edison and his 
coworkers was carried on for a number of years by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering,’ of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, under Loren G. Pol- 
hamus* and others. 

Of all the species of goldenrod tested for rubber-bearing proper- 
ties, Solidago leavenworthii proved the most promising. Experi- 
ments in breeding, cultivation, and selection were continued at 
the Georgia and South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions for a number of years in an effort to improve the rubber- 
producing ability of selected strains of this species. 

Similar work was being conducted at about the same period 
at the Amalgamated Botanical Institute of the U.S.S.R. by N. B. 
Koyalovich.® 

While the amount of rubber obtainable from goldenrod had 
been the subject of investigation for a number of years, no com- 
mercially feasible process had been set up for extracting such 
rubber on a large scale. The development of such a process 
formed that part of the Emergency Rubber Project assigned to 


1 Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans, La. One of the 
laboratories of the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, United States Department of Agriculture. 
*Thomas A. Edison, Original notes, 1927-1930. (Microfilm, U.S.D.A. 
Library.) 
8’ Formerly Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Loren G. Polhamus, ‘Rubber errr of Various Species of Goldenrod.” 
. Agr. Res., Aug. 1, 1933. pp. 149-152. 
&“Chemical Investigation of the Solidago Plant.” J. Applied Chem. 
U.S.S.R.), 9, 1886-92 (1936). 
T. Whittenberger, “Oil Blue NA as a Stain for Rubber in Sectioned or 
Ground Plant Tissues.” Stain Technology, July, 1944, pp. 93-98. 





Fig. 2. Cross-Section of Entire Leaf: a, Midrib: b, Resin Duct (Magnification approximately 15 
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Fig. 1. Diagrammatic Sketch of Goldenrod Leaf 


the Southern Regional Research Laboratory in the'period 1942-44. 
This work was carried out as a precautionary measure in case our 
small, but vital supply of natural rubber from other countries 
should be cut off. Owing to the present improvement in the 
rubber situation the urgency of this project is now relaxed, but, 
in the event of future emergencies, information is available on 
a commercial process for the extraction of rubber from goldenrod. 

In connection with these investigations, microscopical studies 
were made to demonstrate the location of rubber in the goldenrod 
plant and to follow microscopically the effectiveness of various 
methods for its removal. While there were no established methods 
for the detection of rubber, standard histological techniques were 
modified to achieve this purpose. 


Methods of Investigation 

Goldenrod does not yield a rubber-bearing latex. The rubber 
occurs in isolated globules and limited to the chlorophyllous 
cells which are mainly in the leaf. In addition to rubber, there is 
in the goldenrod leaf an acetone-soluble complex which occurs 
in specialized ducts throughout the tissue and which has been 
loosely and erroneously referred to as “resin.” 

Usual methods for histological preparations are not applicable 
to rubber-bearing plant materials. In the paraffin and celloidin 
techniques whatever solvents are required for removal of the 
embedding material will also remove the rubber; paraffin itself 
is a rubber solvent. Various other embedding techniques were 
tried for microtome sectioning without success. Frozen sections 
and free-hand sections were found to be the most satisfactory 
preparations for showing rubber and “resin” in situ. Preparation 
f permanent mounts was not attempted, but natural color photo- 
micrographs were made for purposes of record. 

Stains that will color rubber are limited in number. Sudan IV, 
which is a general stain for vegetable oils, was found to be most 
satisfactory. Other fat dyes that can be used for the same pur- 
pose are Sudan III, Drug and Cosmetic Red 18, Celliton Blue, 
and Calco Oil Blue. The red stains were considered preferable 
because blue is so transparent in thin section or dilute solutior 
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Fig. 3. Longitudinal Section of Leaf Tissue. Note Large Empty 
“Resin” Ducts. (Magnification 125 <) 


and because red is more satisfactorily reproduced than blue in 
the color-photographic process used (Kodachrome). Some 50 
microscopical staining techniques were tried out in an attempt 
to give the “resin” a color different from that of the rubber. 
These were unsuccessful since both substances stain similarly 
and are affected only by alcohol-soluble dyes. However, because 
of their localized occurrence and the difference in refractive 
index, the two substances could be differentiated. Furthermore 
the “resins” dissolved readily in alcohol or acetone; while the 
rubber was only coagulated by these reagents. 

In order to increase the contrast between the rubber and sur- 
rounding leaf tissues, a stain of a contrasting color was used for 
the cellulosic parts of the sections. 


Jodine green was chosen’ although methylene blue, hematoxylin, 


malachite green, gentian violet, safranin, or a number of other 





stains could have been used equally well.” When Sudan IV and 
iodine green are used, the brilliant red globules of rubber stand out 


in contrast to the green of tl rounding tissues. 






was adopted as generally 


following staining 





ctory for either fresh or dried material 


1. Section leaves without embedding 

2. Wash in water 

3. Wash in 10% alcohol. 

4. Wash in 20% alcoh 

5. Wash in 35% alcohol.° . 

6. Stain with Sudan IV (saturated solution in 50% alcohol) 
for 10 minutes or until good color appears. 

7. Stain with iodine green (0.5% aqueous solution) for several 


minutes. 





& Mount in water, glycerin, or Karo syrup 
Leaf Structures 
By means of these staining techniques, the leaf structure of 





g 


lenrod was studied. The leaf is an almost typical herbaceous 
leaf with a heavy midrib ( 


ure 1). The only unusual features 





are the “resin” ducts, which occur at the anastomoses of the 
veins and seem to be isolated reservoirs rather than continuous 


ducts. They are filled a complex oily mixture, the com- 





7F. W. Haasis, “Staining Rubber in Ground or Milled Plant Tissues 


hem inal. Ed.), July, 1944, pp. 480-481 
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Fig. 4. Epidermal Cells and Stomata. (Magnification 125 <) 


ponents of which have not yet been identified. This so-called 
“resin” constitutes from 15 to 20% of the dry weight of the leat, 
while the rubber content varies from 3% to 6%. Chemical 
analysis of the water soluble portion of the acetone extract shows 
about 12% sugars, 11% quercetin, and 5% organic acids. While 
the water insoluble portion has not been fully analyzed, a small 
fraction related to the resin acids or to the saponins has been 
isolated from it. At least a part of this acetone extractable ma- 
terial is isolated in the system of special “resin” ducts. These 
so-called “resins” dissolve readily in alcohol or acetone, leaving 
relatively large empty holes in the leaf sections (Figures 2 and 3). 

The cuticular waxes of the epidermal cells, however, are much 
more resistant than the “resins” and still remain after complete 
pilot-plant extraction with both acetone and benzene. The upper 
and lower epidermises seem to be identical except for a greater 
number of hairs on the lower epidermis. The hairs are of two 
kinds: (1) pluricellular uniserial trichomes which are particu- 
larly numerous along the veins and midrib; and (2) glandular 





Fig. 5. Cross-Section of Leaf Through Midrib Showing Typical Ar- 
rangement of Rubber-Bearing Cells: a, Palisade Cells; b, Spongy 
Parenchyma. (Magnification 125 <) 
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Fig. 6. Cross-Section of Leaf Prepared by Standard Histological 
Techniques. Note Vacancies (a) in Rubber-Bearing Cells Where 
Rubber Has Dissolved Out. (Magnification 250 <) 


hairs which are uniformly tricellular and much finer and more 
sparsely scattered on the epidermal surface. The prominent 
stomata (Figure 4+) are about equally numerous and uniform on 
both upper and lower epidermises. 

There are usually two or three rows of cells in the palisade 
parenchyma. These cells are small, measuring about seven by 40 
microns, and are solidly massed together. The cells of the spongy 
parenchyma are normal, but rather closely packed (Figure 5). 
Between the palisades and the spongy parenchyma there exists 
an unusual row of large non-chlorophyllous cells similar to 
those of the epidermis. These occur about equidistant from the 
upper and lower surfaces of the leaf and more or less in hori- 
zontal line with the “resin” ducts (Figure 6). 

The rubber occurs in the form of isolated globules floating free 
among the plastids in the protoplasm of both palisade and spongy 
parenchyma cells (Figure 7). Usually these globules occur 
singly and average about two microns in diameter; occasionally 
as many as five can be found in a single cell, but they are much 
smaller than usual (Figure 8). Whether this rubber is in solid 
or liquid state has not been determined. It swells with acetone, 
and dissolves in benzene, xylol, toluene, or ether. Figure 9 shows 
a typical palisade cell magnified 1200 times to show the relation- 
ship of rubber globule and chloroplasts. 





Fig. 7. Isolated Cells from 
Palisade Parenchyma Show- 
ing Relation of Rubber-Bearing 
Globule to Plastids; a, Plas- Rubber and Plastids: a, Plas- 
tids: b, Rubber-Bearing Glo- tid; b, Rubber-Bearing Glo- 
bule. (Magnification 600) bule. (Magnification 1200) 


Fig. 9. Single Cell from Pali- 
sade Parenchyma Showing 


Fig. 8. Group of Cells from Above a Vein Showing Typical Occur- 
rence of Plastids and Rubber; a, Plastids; b, Rubber-Bearing Globule. 
(Magnification 600 <) 





Fig. 10. “Resin” Ducts from Stem, Showing Rubber-Bearing Cells 
(a) in Rim of Duct. (Magnification 500 <) 


Stem Structure 

There is hardly any rubber-bearing tissue in the stem. Most 
of the stem is composed of thin-walled pith cells, many of which 
are packed with colorless needle-like crystals presumed to be 
raphides of calcium oxalate. The vascular system is confined 
to the outer one-third of the cross-sectional area; in older stems 
it is quite woody and occupies a much narrower area. 

Near the green end of the stem where growth is rapid, there 
ire many small ducts associated with the young fibrovascular 
bundles near the edge of the stem. Each of the ducts is sur- 
rounded by a single layer of rubber-bearing cells. The ducts 
themselves contain “resin” which readily dissolves in the alcohol 
the stain. The “resin” ducts do not appear to be continuous 
in the stem; although scattered in both pith and cortex, they are 
rather regularly spaced on either side of the fibrovascular cylin- 
der. Figure 10 shows the location of a duct in the pith and the 
character of the rubber-bearing cells which surround it. Lower 
down in the woody base of the stem no ducts are apparent. Red- 
staining areas in the bark region indicate that the resin ducts 
and surrounding cells were crushed in the phloem as growth 
pressure compressed the outer portion of the stem. 

f stem material showed negligible amounts of 


Extractions < 
rubber. 


Residues 

3y means of the microscopical techniques described, observa- 
tions made at intervals during ball milling, laboratory extraction, 
and pilot-plant procedures made it possible to estimate the effi- 


“94° 


ciency of these methods. Losses in retting, cooking, ball milling, 
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nd screening procedures were checked, and residues from these 





processes were examined periodically to detect the presence of 
unextracted rubber. 
Somewhat more than 500 samples of residues from both pilot 
plant and laboratory extractions were examined microscopically 
rmine the amount of rubber left in the leaf cells after ex- 
m. A microscopical estimate was obtained by coniparing 
visually at a magnification of 200 the rubber-producing cells that 
ng material with the rubber-producing cells 
r red-staining material. The percentage, as deter- 
mined microscopically, was based on the premise that if all leaf 
“empty” (free from rubber), 100% of the rubber 
been extracted. Stem and flower fragments and the 











ibrovascular tissues of the leaf were discounted 
The results should not be considered com- 





of anlytical procedures, since it is impossible 


parable 
to break up this material sufficiently to make particle-size 


measurements or area counts of rubber-bearing particles mixed 
with the non-rubber-bearing fragments of the leaf. The sam- 


pling error is unavodably great, and reported results are relative 


, 


rather than absolute. Results are reproducible to perhaps within 
5% or 10%. 

Residues from the early pilot-plant runs sometimes contained 
20 to 30% of unextracted rubber cells; final pilot-plant residues 
were all virtually free of rubber. Examination of residues from 
laboratory and pilot-plant extractions showed consistently that 
those from finely ground material retained not more than 5% 
of the original rubber, and that in many of these samples extrac- 
tion was really complete; while in the coarsely ground and the 
unground samples from 20 to 50% of the cells of the residue 
still contained rubber. This could be predicted from a considera- 
tion of the structure of the rubber-bearing portion of the leaf 
and the unusually small dimensions of the individual rubber- 


bearing cells. 


Retting Experiments 

Microscopical examination of leaves retted for 21 days by both 
ic and anaerobic micro-organisms indicated that the anaero- 
bic retting produces a cleaner cell with less trash and dirt, and 


smaller amounts of protoplasmic residue surrounding the rubber 





mass in the cell. 

A sample of the whole leaves, which had been ensiled in 
Waynesboro, Ga., was examined by the cross-sectioning tech- 
nique. > resin ducts were empty; the rubber cells, packed with 
rubber. The rubber particles seemed to be swollen considerably 
and occupied a greater proportion of the cell than normally in 
untreated material; the cell walls seemed not at all disturbed; 

} htly reduced in quantity. Ex- 
cept for absence of “resin,” and the swollen condition of the 
rubber, the effects of ensilage were not apparent microscopically. 





and the cell contents were only slig 


Cooking Experiments 

Samples of goldenrod were examined in the “wet mash” state 
after cooking in 0.1% sulphuric acid or 0.5% caustic soda solu- 
tion. The individual cells were “freer,” and cell groups less com- 
pact, after the alkali cook than after the acid cook. 

Waste liquors were examined after screening, and it was re- 
vealed that considerable rubber was being lost in cells which 
went through the screen. To determine fineness of the mesh 
required to prevent this, dimensions of the cells were measured. 


Ball Milling Experiments 
A series of microscopical observations were made at intervals 
during bal! milling experiments to study size and distribution of 


rubber particles in respect to time of milling. The “worms” of 





red-staining material were seen to grow progressively larger with 
increased time of agitation. After the rubber had “balled out,” 
hardly any rubber globules showed in the ball mill liquor. 
Natural color photomicrographs were made to show changes 
during the ball milling process and size and distribution of 
fibrous materials in the ball-mill liquor. The ball milling process 
was found to be impractical because of the length of time required 
and the poor quality of the rubber obtained. Rubber obtained by 
aqueous ball milling was contaminated with resins and fibrous 
als, and the vulcanizates obtained from these samples 






materi 
proved hard and inelastic. 
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Conclusion 

By means of histological staining techniques and microscopical 
observations, it has been possible to demonstrate the location 
of rubber in the chlorophyllous cells of the goldenrod leaf and 
the relative non-occurrence of rubber in all other parts of the 
plant. Extension of these techniques to control studies of labora- 
tory and pilot-plant procedures has made it possible to follow 
microscopically the various steps in the development of a method 
for the extraction of rubber. 

Microscopical examinations of raw materials and processed 
residues have shown that the rubber in the leaf of the goldenrod 
plant (Solidago leavenworthi, T. & G.) is completely removed 
by an acetone-benzene extraction process if the raw material is 
finely ground before extraction. 





Recent Russian Literature 
(Continued from page 74) 


ported rubber. Tau-saghysz tires tested on a 1,000-kilometer (621- 
mile) stretch showed a wear equivalent to that of imported rubber. 
A species maturing after four years can produce at the end of that 
period 400 kilograms of rubber per hectare (352 pounds per acre). 
In addition, starting with the third year a hectare yields mor 
than 50 kilograms of seed (44 pounds per acre). 


The Soviet SK Industry. A. V. Petrenko, “Kauchuk i 
Rezina,” 4/5, 1-5 (1940). S-44. 

A summary of the work done in 1939 is given as well as an 
outline for 1940. The improvements achieved in production 
methods in the utilization of labor and equipment, in better utili- 
zation of by-products and waste are reviewed. 


Thermal Vulcanization of Synthetic Rubber. A. D. Zaionch- 
kovskii, A. N. Zaionchkovskaia, A. P. Pisarenko, and V. A. 
Astaf’ev, “Kauchuk i Rezina,” 4/5, 26-31 (1940). S-45. 

Experiments were conducted on vulcanizing rubber-carbon 
black mixtures without sulphur. Various types of synthetic rubber 
were studied to elucidate their response to thermal vulcanization. 
The varieties of synthetic rubber studied included divinyl and poly- 
diene rubbers containing up to 20% polydienes polymerized with 
and without rods, refined rubber and milled rubber containing 
0.20-1.77% of alkali and a 1.52-4.82% of mineral admixtures. 

The investigated varieties differed also in their mechanical 
properties. The tensile strength of these rubbers vulcanized in 
the usual manner varied from 110 to 152 kilograms per square 
centimeter (1,422 to 2,161 pounds per square inch), and the elon- 
gation at break was 362-645%. Test pieces 135 by 135 by 4 
millimeter (5.3 by 5.3 by 0.2-inch) were made of a mix containing 
synthetic rubber 100%, carbon black 60%, and plasticizer 3%. 
As plasticizer was used stearic acid. Vulcanization was carried 
out in a laboratory press at 200+3° C. (392+5.4° F.) for 30, 60, 
120, and 360 minutes. Vulcanized samples were tested for tensile 
strength, elongation and elongation set. Judging by these tests, 
the tested samples can be divided into three groups with respect 
to their optimum time of vulcanization: namely, 60, 120, and 360 
minutes. If the time of vulcanization were tested at closer inter- 
vals, the optima could be determined more closely. The tensile 
strength of specimens vulcanized for an optimum time was 45-60 
kilograms per square centimeter (640-853 pounds per square 
inch) ; whereas the unvulcanized specimens had a tensile strength 
of 5-10 kilograms per square centimeter (71-142 pounds per 
square inch). 

Thus thermal vulcanization raised the strength 5-10 times. 
The shortest time of vulcanization necessary for optimum re- 
sults required the rod-polymerized samples containing residua’ 
alkalis. Apparently the polymerization catalysts affect vulcani- 
zation. The elongation set after only 30 minutes of thermal vul- 
canization drops to values commonly encountered in sulphur 
containing mixes. All the thermo-vulcanized rubbers displayed 
a common characteristic: Samples stretched to nearly their break- 
ing point retracted very slowly; however, after 1-2 minutes they 
returned to their original length. This fact may create a faulty 

(Continued on page 84) 
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German Synthetic Mechanical Goods—II 


YPES, constructions, and manufacturing methods of Ger- 
man hose were much the same as in the United 


States. 


Hose 

As previously brought out in the section on textiles, the short- 
age of cotton brought about the use of rayon in all hose. Filament 
rayon was specified for high-pressure products, spun rayon for 
low-pressure. 

Belt friction compounds were ordinarily used for hose frictions. 

The general make-up of several types of hose follows: 

(a) 34-1 HicH-PressurE Air Hose—made of two-ply braid of 
33/5-3 ends or 13/2-3 ends filament rayon, with a 13/64-inch wall. 
(These cord constructions were the same as used in passenger 
and truck tires.) 

(b) Water Hose—'%-inch made of two-ply braid of 10/10 or 
12/12 spun rayon with %-inch wall. 

Three-quarter-inch made of three-ply braid of 10/10 or 12/12 
spun rayon with 5/32-inch wall. 

(c) HicH-PressurE HyprauLic Hose—for aviation and trucks 
—made in sizes from 5/32- to 34-inch. Two to four braids of 
filament rayon. Each ply was impregnated with cement. There 
was no cover or any rubber layer between plies. Bursting 
pressure 600 to 900 p.s.i. 

One manufacturer made both a Buna S and Perbunan hose. 

The rubber manufacturers did not couple the hose. In fact 
they did not appear familiar with the details of couplings; with 
the type or nature of the fluids used in the hydraulic systems; 
or with the use to which the various types of hose were put. The 
manufacturers produced to an approved sample and not to specifi- 
cation. Inspection and testing were by the military forces, but 
at the destination rather than at the source of manufacture. 

(d) Larce O1t Hose was rough bore. Smooth bore was not 
made. For six-inch oil-loading hose, a typical construction was: 

1. Inner layer—3/16-inch round spiral wire 

2. Two plies spun rayon—thickness and weave of 18-ounce hose duck 

3. One-ply rubber 1/16-inch thick—compounded with Buna § reclaim 
(Buna § reclaim reported more oil resistant than natural rubber 


reclaim) 
Five plies 18-ounce spun rayon fabric bound down with two spirals 


of 5/64-inch diameter zinc coated wire 
One-ply rubber same at item 3 
Two plies 18-ounce spun rayon fabric 
One-ply 14-ounce open-weave spun rayon fabric 
Good grade cover, 5/64-inch thick, both ends reenforced with extra 
plies of the 18-ounce fabric 
The ends were not enlarged; the nipples were not built in 
place, and the type of coupling was not known to the manufac- 
turer. The hose was required to withstand 200 p.s.i. pressure. 
(e) SteEAM HosE—for 120 to 150 pounds’ steam pressure was 
built of a Buna S tube, one inner ply of asbestos cloth, three to 
four plies of cotton duck, one cotton braid ply and cover. For a 
lower-pressure hose the asbestos cloth ply was replaced by a 
cotton duck ply. Rayon was not used in steam hose. It was 
claimed that Buna S was superior to natural rubber for steam 
hose. 


(f{) Rorary HosE—2'%-INcH DIAMETER 
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1. Buna S tube—9/64-inch thick 

2. Seven plies 18-ounce spun rayon fabric 
3. One ply natural rubber—3/64-inch thick 
4. One ply braided bead wire—21/1/32 

5. Same as 

6. Same as 4 

7. Same as 3 

8. One ply 18-ounce spun rayon fabric 


9. 5/64-inch cover 

There were no enlarged ends and no built-in fittings. It is to 
be noted that natural rubber was used over, between, and under 
the braided bead wire. 

(g) Sanpstast Hose—Buna S tubes and spun rayon fabrics 
were used. One manufacturer used the same tube for both rotary 
and sandblast hose. All the manufacturers felt that their Buna 
sandblast hose tubes were harder than when formerly made of 
natural rubber and definitely inferior as to service rendered. 

(n) BEER AND Foop HANDLING HosE—were made of natural 
rubber. When the natural was no longer available, the manuaic- 
ture of these products ceased. 


Summary Report—August, 1945 
—Rubber Bureau, WPB, Office of 
Rubber Reserve, RFC ...... 


Below are representative formulae of hose compounds for 
various uses as obtained from two prominent German concerns. 


CONTINENTAL Hose ComPpounNps 








Hydraulic Hydraulic Sand Steam Steam 
Aircraft & Aircraft & blast Hose Hose 
Truck Brake Truck Brake Hose Tube & Fric- 
Hose Tube Hose Tube Tube Cover tion 
Buna SS vate eee ealy ac 30.0 34.5 
Buna S_ Crumbs NR 1 I 
Buna S Defo 500. . 25.0 70.0 100.0 45.0 
PN eos ese 100.0 
Ozokerite ........ eos .42 Oe 
SUEMTIG ARIE 2. cases 1.56 1.0 
SRIOEIOE FF akvads.acee 20.0 
Sormener B.PiK.* .....% 10.0 
Oxydwachs* PE on Oe 7.5 
BCA G oye basen Siplns 6.0.08 2.6 42 
PE cen kcnadens , 2.0 
RE SA ee 2.0 6.5 
bos a EE 10.0 8.9 13.0 
oS Ee) ere 4.0 6.5 
ee gia PROC CEES 14.5 
ME NMNPEE Os cuca var icalocuesiens’< e's 6.7 
Softener WK4F*....... 7.8 
Bilge CRt | ov vccas cei aa eee 50.0 22.0 18.0 
a) i St Vs) | . 59.0 75.0 24.0 33.0 
ee ee 31.0 18.0 
Raa sates acanate isi a-at0a00 22.0 
Kieselkreide* ........ . 28.0 25.0 
Oe oie een gas eeawiee es 5.0 122 10.0 2.5 
| MEENA er ae erent aeer 1.4 
PIN, piavsietininion wos.0-3's 1.0 55 5 
Aldol Alpha Naphthylamine 5 
8 gece rt. eee 22 
| 3 
Se aise oe 36 
Vulkacit AZ* Raids 1.56 1.0 67 1 
a ele ee s 
Witbeoir FE 0650-5 ; 7 
SUIS otek ss Ae see 3.8 2.0 2.8 te 29 
Tensile p.s.i. (Schopper).. — -— 2275 1700 1500 
% elongation .......... - -- 80 200 630 
Specific gravity ........ — -- . 1.23 1.15 
MANO ct ein inl eceitva' se) trae —— 65 56 46 
* See Appendix (at end of concluding installment). 
* 75.0 crumbs and 37.5 Naftolen master-batch. 
PHOENIX Hose ComPpounpDs 
Rough 
Rotary Air Water Bore Oil Rotary 
Sandblast Hose Hose Loading Hose 
Hose Tube Tube Tube Hose Tube Cover 
Buna S-3 Defo 200.... 71.0 50.0 
Buna S-3 Defo 800.... 40.0 
ODN OR a a6 vclean.s 66: 29.0 
Buna S Defo 500...... 60.0 16.5 
Buna S Reclaim....... 83.5 100.0 25.0 
Rubber Reclaim ...... 25.0 
Factice-Brown ........ AK 
StEaric ACid 6.660005: 1.0 1.25 
it) SR eee 2.9 
MUINENN” nace scaces 10.0 
oe ere 15.0 3.5 
WEIBCR OE ok. cciececee 59 
NEI ores -w a ates. tates ,9 
reo, Ow 33" ....5.. 28.0 
[ee ae ee a 
Monten Wax ........- 7 De 
Le SS ee 17.5 43.5 10.8 28.¢ 
ine (P1250). c.cs os aes 7.7 7.1 
Wieck DGVex ..02508's 
Whiting ......-. Site 40.0 
oe a ee 5 
Kieselkreide* ......... 14.3 
era 5.4 7.0 8.5 11.4 
Barytes 72.5 14 
1.0 
2 
Vulkacit 1000* ....... 1.0 
I agro se-ehc sis: d,acclers 1.45 2.75 2.7 2.0 


* See Appendix (at end of concluding installment). 
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Molded Goods 


Methods of Production 


for the manutacture of synthetic rubber molded articles, the 
same conventional methods of stock prey 





ration, type of mold 
equipment, and times and temperatures of cures were employed 


\ll manufacturers 








1€1 
svntnet i 
ere pe 
: ; 
\ is were 
[wo manut rotary-drum_ cur- 
ng ina Bers 





le and 3/32- 





inch thick F. Speeds varied 


trom a low of 





oul feet per hour. 

he > n oP £ ¢e yor - > * +; : 

Chere Was no evidence of transfer or injection molding, and 
the manutacturers seemingly were not familiar with these de- 
velopments 


CONTINENTAL Mo.upep 

















Flexible a pa” « Flexible a 45° ( 
1 Very 
Soft 
Gener: 
Us 
=) 
° € x g stallmer 
1 vith Re 
CLOUTH MoLpep Goops 
S 
\ lane Engir M Com 1 
General 
Pe Buna S Use 
Preate 33 
Tre 1 
Black CK-4 5 5 : 
Black P-125 8.7 
Black Durex 5 ae 
Black L-36* 7.5 
P.B.N 45 
«.U 
1.5 8 5 
n I S pper) 1425 
© elo! at ° 500 
Specific gravity a uee 1.05 
Duro re oe §2 43 


* See Appendix (at 
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Mo.vep Goops 

, . Phoenix 
Rheninsche Gummi Celluloid Good Grade 
=~ Me 





Jest Soft Best Soft Best Elas ng Navy; 
Buna S Perbunan ticity 3/32” 
Duro 45 Duro 45 Buna S Thick 
Bu S Deto 1000 ...100.0 100.0 100. 
Perbunan . 5 100.0 
I ce-Brow 9.3 
S 0 
1. 
1.6 
1. 
15.2 10.5 3.1 
3.0 10.3 
+8 
6.6 8.2 
29.0 24. 19.0 
19.0 
19.6 
6.0 4.8 2.4 > 
at 
naan i 
pie 1.6 
: 8 
1.8 a8 
Pensile p.s.t see ow ee 650 7 1450 
(Shopper) (Shopper) (Shopper) (Scott) 
650 400 650 450 
1.13 1.14 142 
45 $5 50 6 
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Materials 


Buna was used for most purposes. Surprisingly few Perbunan 
ticles were being manufactured. Buna 32 was compounded in a 





mited degree in soft Buna products, but both Bunas 32 and 85 
employed in hard rubber moldings. 


There was no uniformity of compounding practice among the 





acturers of similar products as to type of softeners, 
i [The formulae tabulated were chosen 








some of the special features, such as flexibility at 
s of both Buna and Perbunan compounds. Mix- 





1an found some use. Examples are also 








es l Perbut 
e1 ne engine mount stocks, of Navy strip which was 
ifact large quantities, and of formulae designed to give 
ompounds with maximum elasticity. 
Chuality 
physical data given are as reported by the manufacturer. 
tunately, of the very few samples available, most were of 
such »'ze and shape as to make difficult the checking of results. 
The “Soft General Compound,” as shown in the formula tabu- 
n {Clouth), is interesting in that it is a non-black Buna S 


mpound with a low-volume loading of zinc oxide only. To 
the feel, it was a very resilient stock, with a snappy elastic re- 
turn when indented by a pencil point. The German manufacturer 
vas quite proud of the compound. Surprisingly, however, re- 
hound tests made in a United States laboratory gave results about 
© as good as can be attained with natural rubber of the same 
Lvuro, and not so good as with our GR-S or neoprene compounds. 
example, the rebound of a natural rubber stock was 6/7, 
ainst 30 for the German Buna compound. A good neoprene 
jurmula will have a 60 rebound, and GR-S, approximately 52. 








Summary 

Nothing unusual or outstanding was found either in molding 
practice or compound technic. The rotary press gives a sheet of 
od appearance, one side having a plated surface, the other the 
yression of a fine sheeting, but this method of vulcanizing is a 
her expensive one. 








Rubber Covered Rolls 


The two rubber companies investigated, Continental and Clouth, 
had been the outstanding manufacturers of rubber covered rolls 
in Germany. The following observation were of interest: 

(1) The construction and processing methods in the manu- 
facture of Buna covered rolls were essentially the same as had 
been used for natural rubber rolls. 

(2) One company used a hard-rubber base stock of natural 
rubber and natural rubber cements; the other used Buna for both 


hard base stock and cement. 


(3) Building difficulties were experienced because of insuffi- 
cient tack between plies. One company cemented all plies with a 
Buna cement before building. 
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(4) Long step-up cures in open steam were used. 

(5) No neoprene rolls had been manufactured. 

(6) One of the companies made a Perbunan printing roll. 

(7) The same rolls were used for textile and paper mills. 

(8) Neither company covered bronze rolls. 

(9) American fabricating technic is noticeably better than the 


German. The rubber covered roll field is more highly specialized 
in the United States, and our technicians are more familiar with 
the requirements of the product than were the Germans with 
whom roll coverings were discussed. 

The printing roll formulation is as follows. Other compounds 
are shown in the tabulations that follow. 


BeMMOO A MMC ean at shayuie ag nghic wake 
Factice Brown Siearens 18.5 
Cumar j 








faa CMa saten RESTA TRE eS SIE Te Go Ptn ER aaa. 4 Sie eue Ae SIR Diced 9.2 
Pee CEOONe AUNT oie Seid oye gl None meee bao voce, 43.0 
BPA IR AST eV bug A ws tat nyc ie nk 9 
UREN PRY Taurean, Cie ig a a gee 37 
ROMER MR Sete sicts  scky ts ate ina Gioia Eevee simile en, Pectin aoc 18 
The physical properties of this compound: are: 
rensile C210) 110") 61 eae Wee eee Ta 250 
fhe RARE ag Slee eco oe Gos GU Rig ones Ree eS Ses 209 
PRE MEN METAR Nach ia in ibe fo Ae Ae ce he 1.02 
LTE SUB 3 Seas aheasg 5 on ty PRY SB aos eek eh Bly Oe ee Oa 26 
* Weichmacher Oil—-softener ef unknown composition. 
Parer Mii Rotts 
: Continental Clouth Continental Cloutt 
Buna S NR ee ee oe 100.0 100.0. 
Buva S Defo 300........ 46.5 
Buna ES MONEMNDS © ccccdispacae 100.0 53.5 
Factice-Brown .......... 17.0 
LES 1 a er 15.0 15.0 
Lagerungsschutz* Saeed dl 1.0 1.0 
ie a. eee 50.0 27.0 
LE oe 15.0 20.0 
Oe Ve 0) ee 3:8 
OK MOO! ic oiaeie.siere0 25.0 50.0 
Kieselkreide* ........... 60.0 
Barytes (Very Fine)..... 35.0 
PURER Sipe 65 ale esse wre 25.0 25.0 
REN ncclaie Servers fs 55 seis 20.0 30.0 
Titanium Dioxide ........ 15.0 15.0 
OL IRONS Eee ee aoe ee 50.0 50.0 
1 EE Se aes eee ee 25 5.0 3.5 5.0 
Aldol Alpha 
Naphthylamine ........ 1.25 LJ 
oR ae ne 1.25 1 ef 
RN ass os ieee ES 1.5 
ROUEN neo iene cas eyes 15.0 3.75 17.0 8.75 
rusey BW FONE 66 vee. e 80-85 80-85 40-45 40-45 
* See Appendix (at end of concluding installment). 
CLoutH Rott Compounps 
Compound No. 624/41 625/41 626/41 627/41 628/41 
Buna SS Chemi*.. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
15.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 
25.0 25.0 20.0 30.0 
25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 
15.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 
50.0 50.0 50.0 50.0 
5.0 5.0 5.0 a 
Lagerungsschutz* 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
PIONS = = sinroia Grxh wie wie o 15 ‘5 1.5 1.5 
COUT 5.0 6.25 7.5 8.75 
Pusey & Jones 
Mariness 2465065. 80-85 70-75 60-65 50-55 40-45 
Compound No. 629/41 630/41 631/41 632/41 
Buna SS Chemi*. 100.0 100.0 109.0 100.0 
Serer 15.0 15.0 15.0 $50 
NSIAW: aot seca 30.0 30.0 30.0 
Ve ee aa 25.0 25.0 25.0 75.0 
Titanium Dioxide ... 15.0 15.0 15:0 39.0 
6k A Oe ore ee 50.0 50.0 50.0 75.0 
MOO as os wean 3 re 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Lagerungsschutz* ... 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
es aOR Ye erage cree 3.5 1.5 1.5 is 
1 ee 10.0 12:5 15.0 20.0 
Pusey & Jones 
Hardness ......... 35-40 30-35 25-30 20-24 


Hard Rubber 
Compound No. 66-100-66 
Buna SSR 





33.4 


Sulphur ~~ 
Note:—-The base stock for all hard rubber rolls was two-thirds of this 
hard rubber compound plus one-third of compound 628/41 as shown above. 


* 


See Appendix (at end of concluding installment). 
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Tank Linings 
Constructions 

There was no uniformity of practice in methods for lining 
steel tanks. While one manufacturer used a softer under-ply 
with two different hard top plies, others had no softer under-ply. 
two of the largest used 
One applied his soft natural 
on an intermediate natural rubber stock, but the other used a hard 
Buna stock as a base for his soft natural rubl ] A third 
used a Buna covering over a natural hard rubber cement first 
applied to the metal. In two other cases, Buna coverings over 
Buna cemented metal were used. 

The finished thickness varied from %- to 


sheets were used, at times without ply cementing, although some 


processors 


rubber 


For abrasion resistance 


natural rubber compounds. 


ining. 


14-inch. Calendered 


manufacturers cemented all plies. 
Spray ccating was not practi 


| ticed or contemplated. 


Vulcanization 
One manufacturer cured in air compressed to 90 pounds in 
steam-jacketed vulcanizers lined with steam pipes. Other manu- 


heaters ; 


pounds of air into the 


of the air 


facturers first turned 60 to 90 


then turned in steam to displace gradually part or all 


through bleeding petcccks at the top. 

All manufacturers cured to about half the finished cure, then 
blew down, and removed the tanks for testing the defects. This 
was done electrically using three amperes and 500 volts. After 


any defects found were repaired the tanks were returned to the 
vulcanizer to complete the cure. The actual curing times for the 
semi-cure and final cure were from four to six hours at tempera- 
tures ranging from 285° to 300° F. 
Appearance 

Most of the tanks, either finished or in process, did not have a 
smooth appearance, and the workmanship was generally rather 
ragged. The reason given was the lack of skill of the imported 
foreign labor. 


Compounding 

There was a wide divergence of compounding practices. While 
three manufacturers used hard rubber dust, one added polyviny! 
chloride in powdered form to replace hard rubber dust. A less 
brittle finished lining was claimed. 

Buna #32, a soft sodium polymerized butadiene rubber, and 
Buna 85, a potassium polymerized butadiene of higher molecular 
weight, were used extensively as processing aids. Tack was im- 
proved, and smoother calendered sheets obtained. Both 
appeared to cure to some degree in hard rubber. 

Brown factice was used by only one manufacturer 


were 


The German claims made for the various compounds for acid 
resistance, concentrations, temperatures, etc., were of the same 
order, or perhaps slightly more optimistic than are made for 
linings in the United States. 


Special Materials 

Prior to the war, several tanks had been lined with polyts 
butylene for nitric acid and oxidizing solutions. The P.I.B. was 
stuck to the tank with a bitumastic cement. Neither samples nor 
compounding details were obtainable. 

Tanks for similar purposes were 
very stiff polyvinyl chloride. The material was received in sheets 
a meter wide and of three-millimeters ks wert 
cut out with a band saw and fitted to assure that all seams 
be butted exactly straight and tight. All of these pieces had to 
be cut accurately and almost fitted. An extruded 
piece was used around all the tank edges, and the bottom and side 
sheets were butted against the cove. 
moved from the tank, and all abutting edges were slightly beveled. 
The tank was cemented with a bitumastic cement, and the cut 
pieces of polyvinyl chloride were replaced against this cement. 
A rod ot the same material, extruded “%-inch in diameter, was 
melted into the adjoining beveled V-slots between sheets with a 
blow torch. 
flanges of the tanks. 

Round tanks were lined by preforming heated cut sheets until 
they conformed to the shape of the tank and finished in the same 
manner as the square tanks. 

Large-diameter metal pipes were lined by bending a preheated 
sheet and welding by blow torch to form a cylinder large enough 


being lined with sheets of 


thickness. Bloc 


would 


rorce cove 


The heet were 1e re. 
ne sheets were then re 


Special extruded shapes were provided for the top 
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to fit snugly into the pipe. For lining smaller pipes, extruded 
cylinders of the material were forced into place. 

It was stated that these were costly jobs, requiring 
yt hand labor as skilled as cabinet makers. Because 
worked well with nitric and chromic acids, for chromium plating, 
etc., where nothing else would serve as well, they were being 


produced as standard items in fairly steady production. 


a great deal 
these tanks 
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Conti- — -— none ae 
nental ais 
Gen. Abras Abrasion Hydro- Base 
Pur- ur Resist Resist- fluoric Cem 
pose pose ant] ant} Acid ent 
-++ 90.0 100.0 
an 60.0 
77.0 90.0 70.0 
] 14.0 8.8 
9 A 1.2 40.0 30.0 
10.0 7.0 8.4 15.3 
26.( iz.9 23.0 
7.0 
2.4 8. 
25.0 
6.0 
vu 19 
Black—Channel ... 3 
Black P-1250 14.0 
Black P-33 Type ae 28.0 
Hard Rubber Dust 50.0 59.0 
Graphite ‘ 15.0 3.8 12.0 
Kie allies . : 14.5 110.0 52.0 36.0 
ZnO ° 2.0 3.2 
P.B.N ee eee 7.0 
MED DE s0000600% 7 
MBTS 1.0 1.6 
DPG cae 
Vulka CTN* 3.2 
Sulphur 2.0 16.0 7.6 2.0 17.5 29.5 
* See Appendix t er f concluding stallment) 
+ Pipe ‘ 
+ Tank linings 
Franz-CLoutH Tank LININGS 
Base Under Hard Hard Mid Ply Soft 
Ce Ply for Top Top for Top 
m Hard p Plyt Plyt Soft Top Piys 
Buna S Defo 200.. : 
Buna S Defo 700.. 58 50.0 
Buna SR — 50.0 
Buna SS Chemi*.. 47.5 
Buna 8&5. 47.5 . 
Whole Tire Reclaim 62.5 
Smoked Sheet 23.5 100.0 50.0 
Para Rubber 70.5 50.0 
Polyisobutylene 5 6 
Korelen” 4.8 12.5 
Naftole ?.¢ : . , - 
Stearic Acid 2.5 25 1.0 25 
M. R 5.0 
Rosin 4 
Black—Chan nel 0 0 
Dust 27.2 
1.4 
a 62.5 
54 3 2.5 10.0 3.2 
5.0 1.4 
2 2 2.9 1.0 
1.4 1.0 4 
Sulp! 22 18 35 33 4.4 3.2 
* See Ay lix end of « jing installment) 
I HCL—HF—SOz 
HeSO«—HsPO 
NOo— N20 2 
t For HNOs—HNOs— 0° ¢ 
CHs—COzsH rganic acids 
$ F r bras esista € 


Mixing Procedures 

Mixing methods for belt cover stocks follow 
Skims for belts and hose are mixed very 
stocks. As a matter of possible 
carcass compounds as 
es are outlined below. 


cle sely that of 
F 


tire tread compounds. 


much the same as tire carcass 
interest, mixing procedures for tread and 


shown in the report on German synthetic tir 





iwoia RUBBER WORLD 


1. Continental Tread Stock 
BANBURY Rotor SpEEDS—14 and 15.5 r.p.m. 
former speed of 22 r.p.m. because of Banbury overheating). 
CooLinG WATER TEMPERATURE—13-14° C. 
MAstTER-BaTcHES—(a) Buna S crumbs and Naitolen in 2 to 1 
Banbury. (For purpose of absorbing 
master-batch purposes. Con- 


(decreased from 


ratio mixed separately in 
large quantities of softener for 
tinental preferred the crumb whenever available.) 
(b) Buna S3 and Plasticator #32 in 3 to 1 ratio mixed in 
Banbury. 
Accelerator master of 10% Vulkacit AZ and 90% Buna SS. 
BatcH $1zE—170.05 balsas. 


MIXING CYCLE 


Minutes 
Buna §3, Buna S3 crumbs-Naftolen master, and Buna S-3- 
Plasticator #32 master Ozokerite V and Aktiplast..... ; rs 
Black and other materials except Kakol and accelerator master. 6 
Kakol eee re eer eee err seereeereeseeeeseeeresesreseeesee ese eeeeeeee 4 
SURE PEMD? SoA 4c cas ou aso ee oss RG Nv Dee eRe eT 1 
SE Vcaneckaccus chuskwaukon Peesesee suede evuh omens see 14 


The batch is dumped on an 84-inch mill below the Banbury. 


Rolls set fairly open. 


Minutes 
Batch passed once through completely and then put around roll 
and cut four times from each side. SBR ce 12 
Removed on automatic cut-off, cooled, dusted...............5. 2 
-e:)  Earet y ee ey iy ayes ee aay eee ae ae eee eh See ree 14 


70.01 kilograms of this batch weighed out and put on first of 
a pair of 84-inch mills, set tight; so this weight of batch gives 
rolling bank. Stock cut continually back and forth for nine min- 
utes, then cut and fed to second mill, which is directly back of 
first mill. 

As soon as batch covers rolls, accelerator master added, and 
stock cut twice from either side. Sulphur added, batch cut twice 
from each side and end-passed three times. 


Minutes 
Oo ee i Ar eee Te Tey Te TEP ere ee Cre rae 8 
ee ee ete eee ee errr oT 2 
RR re er ee Pe eer ee oa rere ee ee 10 


Finished stock is rested at least 24 hours before tubing. 

To prevent overheating, speeds of 84-inch mills have been re- 
duced from 30 meters a minute front roll, 33 meters a minute 
back roll (formerly used for natural rubber) to 22 and 24.75 re- 


spectively for Buna. 


2. Phoenix Tread Stock 
A 150-kilogram batch is mixed in a Werner Pfleiderer mixer. 


Minutes 
Seesin es ADS WPATD ARE SRONIN S055 6 63-00 saw ae deduces 2 
Pe NN eo oso a beau as bola. oak OE RK KO Kove 3 
ENN NON EE PN IRIMEEE sc e's saws sG un bp SGNe ses eS eSs See wale 3 
han a tt SEE RAS CE OC TEEN et eee et ee es 5 
Ce et a ye nis een ee ny eee ee nee ee te 2 
DOS a eek eee home owed pet A Oh hanes einen eek tae 15 
Transferred to 84-inch mill. 
PRGMRULY PRIMED Coane enue pas speci esawee ads oe Sanwe 10 
Batch taken off in ei ght RAR NE 5 oes oo 5 we oes ee ne Sem 5 
PUES Geet GN ise eRe RAS eo ae ON ee bak hee KONO awa aune 15 
After not less than eight hours, the batch, as mixed above, is 
placed i a Banbury atid WOmed . <.05.0.6060s5cceccscesseess 8 
SACI SAS oc sree a seen SAS AIS SS Oh a Kase OHO Sew SURES 10 
SIOROING SINE 6 ose sc0 seca seuss peas pacvanweun Weease 
MRE econ 305 sha eke nde shes bauoeee iia casts pcueeane 20 
Transferred to 84-inch mill 
EY IS no ko. 6's.p uae net 4 bbc dwic eb ceead e609 wdnle we 15 
Batch cut off in ten slabs—water cooled............ceeeeeeees 5 
EMAL ico ahew hos usu n choi reece slese esl Cmae see eee 20 
After not less than eight hours, the master-batch as mixed above, 
is reweighed, and an amount sufficient to make a final batch 
weight of 50 kilograms is placed on the 84-inch mill and milled 2 
nS Sh onc ea nuk ba bious COKC Sk Soko uae 4 
Zi nc oreee ° Terurerr rere eee ee ee 2 ee 2 5 
PEE Mesnard G Var coat osu ash Wont Cae Ak ee Oe eee aae sen 4 
Bat Se SOME Core a a ac bee baa lena Rea kat ecadeehealeant 5 
SUE ioe Chics Dem ean warts Lien aii ii Aone shat c eas 20 


Note: Before master-batch is put on an 84-inch mill, it is given 


one pass through a cracker. 
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The stock is allowed to rest not less than 16 hours before 
tubing. 
3. Dunlop Tread Stock 

To illustrate Dunlop practice, there is given below the com- 
plete mixing procedure for the compound shown in the formula 
table which was used for treads for passenger cars and small 
trucks. 


Biack MASTER BATCH 


Buna S3 (Defo 700)......cccccccecsccccccccscececsees 50.750 
NR ne dios as Abs COE SAR SO FES SRO ER SORTS eS 5.650 
CEO a ee ne er ee mn REO Tox 2 ee 2.050 
(oe Eo a Sea rrr ree Or 32.200 
MERE REME oo cccse> csv ose oso -ssaluinle'e cole av. din ars sin.e eines He Sci 8 070s 0.150 
on ERA ee ie tee eC 1.325 
Sottener WAS 2.050.580 ee ee ee eee Ser 2.125 
MARR TIR ER 8) Giga ,cossis Secs alo aa WO OMAN igo eine Oise o aie's Swe 5.300 
MN ois ssretic Rae aan ark os a RO a are Wa IORI alee 46 0.450 
100 


A 450-pound (200-kilogram) batch is mixed in the Werner- 
Pfleiderer mixer in 25 minutes as follows: 


Minutes 
PPPOE er PTT Te eT eT CET eT LI oo 4 
Rear TON ion cue 8 wie einre-orealo-e huss woe wee siete sta.e'ele'e' ow al a 
Re SOAR Cr ere re Or COD Oe 1 
(ET SE eS reer Soon ey Sie eae ere Sika ewe or we 7 
Black—ZnO, Paraffin, and Aktiplast............--.sseeeeeees 7 
PRE N oaare seis cies hig ote we wisi Sse wieie's 3s are since lereigne wlsinns's 9 8is)0 2 
RRRCRREN 3 tates vc Bosses core tem Ate Tesco eae araerA Oa eatele Grier nea ere 


After dumping and cooling, the batch is passed once through 
a tight refiner requiring 35 minutes. 


SuLPHUR MasTER-BATCH 


UFR 6 PSR | a a er ea a ... 60 
RN eet ras ise sine gigs uate Siaaievae Fe eee et Role: 10 
Nattolen .....4- ee i oe reves 5 
RONNIE letetitc cc pare mee ae a taigie iste tates sinitss ates Meiewen aie ate ee 

100 


A 130-pound (60-kilogram) batch is mixed in 40 minutes on 
an 84-inch mill as follows: 





Minutes 
SR NINERS g55 5/0 Goa 'e piesa 70:9 8 acta stale So Wsie brew ele Nate 5 
Dera NE eg aides oiaie bos 4 haw Ska N GS eleae sis ale 15 
ReaeteEn CAI OO CHROG) so 56 ac5.s-sare cious wes a perwis se see's 4.0 10 
Choi Ee a erie nm rarer rareree er Ore ait et 5 
WeeMOUENS ANG SNATHING | 56s c a 5 255 bc sna to 50a ate tsaese yee a 
BS 5 VAC dRSENNGD SA GN OGDEN SS ACEN AA Ede Wee eis CHER Se See 40 
ACCELERATOR MASTER BATCH 
Eo CESS | Rae ES ee a 77 
ons 26 ate ae gan Saks ONS es CORE Ke aR EE ON 0 
Pie) RR EOL AGOIOL io oss 5 so b.sicve cours 6 0:0 6:45.00 ‘ 0.100 
EG Sig ire eetclice. a eleiwieidara soc on sinS cles selena Hie aoe eer 2.900 
SM Gee ease ae coca enalces Spee ene eeaews 0 
100 


A 120-pound (50-kilogram) batch is mixed in 31 minutes on 
an 84-inch mill as follows: 


Minutes 
EN Moet. cos Oates coe ule a Ata ele Swed ole mee mw 4 
vO ORs 2, 6 a a a 10 
aI NT gS Aco re an Sha regs beep coal are ei'e WAR a RisIeTe NSO ReIN Cle ie 8 
WRURIM bra nite a e.0r Anse his Ai ae ee Re wm wena <ate : 5 
EER SoS en ie ss SNe tees Saminss Muoias.s er. 
SERENE Ky ei orotaicre thse Osta ae Mel chacme eis we ee clon ao ais Sore 
FinaL Batcu 
Black Master COTTE EE Ce TORT TL re eT PEE CLOT e 88.700 
SeNEaTRRNRCMEIER, Sc giy veiscoh anets 259-4 4r0dS Wis ae wale SaIeeeF 4.800 
ET SIN sacs ou ts 44 e ee er eR alew RANK ee Ke 6.500 
100 


A 110-pound (50-kilogram) batch is mixed in 12 minutes on 
an 84-inch mill. 


4. Continental Part Crude Skim 

Smoked sheets premasticated—150 kilograms—23 minutes— 
84-inch mill, then strained (most of rubber received recently 
has been very dirty). 

Banbury Rotor SpEEeps—1]4 and 15.5 r.p.m. 
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CooLInG WATER TEMPERATURE—13-14° ( 
BatcH S1zE—190 kilograms. 
MIxING CYCLE 


Minutes 
OT ann los) kes a er ea arr adh hha et edats 3 
Black, zinc, accelerators............... Saree ore rT 5 
NI or gs aa bia arash le aioe e Soin Siw dS4ao meow ne gern eMlee en 7 
Unload BARRry once ccc cece cccess MiGievdegeeeseueemben 1 
PEN as ah otal Aa cite ata gva.e ease tock 6%) iets irda Re Rageous 16 


Dump temperature—126-128° C. 


Batch is dumped on an 84-inch mill below the Banbury, allowed 
to pass through rolls once, then banded, cut four times from each 
side, and allowed to pass through the rolls completely. Time, 16 
minutes, including two minutes for removal and dusting. 

70.05 kilograms of this batch weighed out and placed on one 
84-inch mill, worked back and forth, then after seven minutes 
working cut over to the second 84-inch directly in back. As soon 
as the whole batch is on mill B, sulphur is added, stock cut three 
times from each side, then passed through roll completely. Mix~ 
ing time, six minutes, plus two minutes for removal. 


5. Phoenix Skim Coat Stock 


Mixer—Werner Pfleiderer Batch weight—200 Kg. 


; Minutes 
Buna S worked........ whit? dacewe Me meseiaehs eeeaaeewns 4 
HM-20* put in and mixed........ hs ets here Eeaiete Male ash ianeecaiae 8 
RnR choo foo ans: ori orale Sbrplan eek sive ia ena Flee ED Cae 2 
EG. bn os tab ars keg Ses awesiasaeeeteenekhd peuae 6 
On Pe ID Pata me ie 8 
NO Cairo. craigs oS Sah hd Rita pate 1h SHAS CaS OES 2 

SUBIR ets dis sie waee lene oR ates ly ete hie AOS ea rene 30 


Minutes 
Batch is transferred to 84-inch mill. 
Stock is thoroughly worked.............. PES Pe Se TT 25 
Batch taken off in 12 slabs, water cooled. «0.2.2 scesseccvcces 3 
PRIN arc ste shoal ciao Siorcied s/ Rae Osa BW. Oers, Bala wes R aac De alee 30 


Masterbatch is rested at least eight hours, and final batch size 
of 100 kilograms is mixed on 84-inch mill. 






Minutes 
The masterbatch is given a pass through a very tight mill.... 2 
Pocemletatse Fie 18: AUGCG, WIRER sos oss 5.5 so otic en k ee eaea dae 4 
POR MNIN ESTE IMIR es ax siafan/e:¢-0c4 Coe Gia cl aiv's ocicig ¥sia-drniedeieiae:e maaan’ a 
Batch taken off in six slabs, water cooled iuvtnienesekennt 5 
Total ... Eee eee hae oa ne 





Insulating Material Unaffected by Water 


ELLULAR glass insulating material, produced for the first 
time less than two years ago, is expected to find wide ap- 
plication in the construction field after the war. It is completely 
and permanently unaffected by water. Known as Foamglas, its 
volume is about 15 times that of ordinary glass. It has a closed 
cell structure and contains about five million tiny sealed air 
pockets per cubic foot. The average weight of the material is 
about 10.5 pounds per cubic foot, about the same as cork. Because 
it is light in weight and completely impervious to water, it has 
found wartime use in heavy flotation equipment. As insulation, 
it has been used in many types of ship construction. Foamglas is 
non-combustible, vermin-proof, and will not absorb or give off 
odors. Hot caustic and hydrochloric acid are the only chemicals 
that affect it adversely. 
The physical properties are as follows 


WARM cc a eh nae een eae < Os 10.5 lbs. per cu. ft. average 

K (Conductivity at 50° F.)..... F 0.45 B.t.u./hr./sq. ft./° F./in 
K (Conductivity at 300° F.)........ . 9.70 B.t.u./br./sq. ft./° F./in. 
Coefficient of expansion (s° F.).... 1000046 
err 16 to .19 B.t.u. per Ib. per ° F 


Crushing strength ..... eee tes 150 lbs. per sq. in. (average) 


Modulus of rupture............ .. 90 Ibs. per sq. in. (average) 

Absorption (24-hr. immersion in water) -\verage 2% by weight (all at sur 
. tace) 

Air infiltration or permeability. 

Volume change with moisture........ 

CUMIN Orie ieice nine 20% Slalealb-cee alee é 


Foamglas is produced in rigid slabs 12 by 18 inches in various 
thicknesses. For special dimensions or shapes the material is 
cut by hand or band saws, knives, or drills 


It fabricates easily. 








Alinement Chart for Tensile Strength 
of Rubber and Plastic Compounds 


N THE last 75 years, which period marks the scientific study 

of the physical properties of rubber, tensile strength and 

relation of strain to stress have probably received more atten- 
tion than any other physical characteristics. The fundamental 
knowledge gained by such studies has been a major contribution 
in research, control, and development of new materials. The 
ease of measurement and reproducibility under ‘standardized 
conditions place the test for these properties as a major tool in 
the rubber and plastics industry. 

Test samples prepared according to the A.S.T.M. Specifica- 
tions, D412-41 Method of Testing of Vulcanized Rubber, will 
have varying thicknesses according to variations in amount of 
stock added to the mold, plasticity, vulcanizing temperature, 
etc. The dumbbell shaped strip cut by a die has standard end 
sections to be gripped by the jaws of the testing machine. The 
central section for breaking is 0.25-inch wide for the A.S.T.M. 
die B or C. The thickness is measured with a micrometer; and 
the stress necessary to break is determined on the machine. The 
relation of the variables is given by the formula 


7 4 M/G 


where “T” is equal to tensile strength in pounds per square inch; 
“M” is machine reading in pounds, and “G” is the gage or thick- 
ness of the sample in inches. 

The equation is most frequently solved by a slide rule. Various 
tables have been prepared, such as that of the Wilmington 
Chemical Corp.2, Where many samples are being tested regularly, 
a nomogram would be more quickly used than the slide rule and 
would allow a better interpolation of intermediate values than 
the tables. 

Owing to the wide ranges it was necessary to devise a nomo- 
gram with extremely long scales in order to obtain the desired 
precision in use. The basic form is that of the three-parallel 
alinement chart for multiplying and dividing; but in order to 
compress the very long scales for machine reading and tensile 
strength into a reasonable space, they have been broken into four 
parts each. The finished nomogram is indicated in the attached 
figure; and it is only necessary to remember in using it that 
the Scale A for machine reading must be used with Scale A; 
for tensile strength, Scale B must be used with Scale B; etc. 
Thus there are really four nomograms for the four different 
ranges with each using the same scale for the sample thickness. 

In use, a straight line is drawn from the left-hand scale repre- 
senting sample thickness through the value of the observed 
machine reading on one of the scales and extended to the cor- 
responding tensile strength scale where the value of the tensile 
strength is read directly 

The arrangement of tensile strength lines to include a 
logarithmic cycle makes calculations possible where the tensile 
strength is lower than 460 pounds per square inch or higher than 
4600 pounds per square inch. In such cases decimal multiples of 
machine readings are used, and the tensile strength is shown as 
the corresponding decimal multiple 

For instance, many stocks, particularly at small elongations, 
will have modulus values lower than is shown on scale D’, 
Likewise, some stocks will have tensile strengths lower than the 
460 pounds shown at the bottom of scale D’. To calculate the 
tensile strength of a strip which gaged 0.060-inch and broke at 
three pounds, it is necessary to use a fictitious value of 30 pounds 
The chart will 
f 2,000 pounds. le correct tensile strength in this case for a 
machine reading of three pounds is 200 pounds instead of 2,000 
pounds 

In like manner, if a strip 0.060-inch thick broke at 75 pounds, 


on scale C. show a tensile strength on scale C’ 





1 Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y 
*“*Tensile Strength Table,” K. S. Rostler and H. J, du Pont, Wilmington 
Chemical Corp., Wilmington, Dela., Dec., 1943 
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Donald F. Othmer’ 
and John G. Harrison, Jr.’ 


it is necessary to use the fictitious value of 7.5 pounds on scale D, 
which will show a tensile strength on scale D’ of 500 pounds. 
‘he correct tensile will be 5,000 pounds instead of 500 pounds. 
It should be noted that no errors can be made by finding other 
results. The points for 75 pounds on scales A and B do not line 
up with 0.060-inches gage to show any tensile strength points 


(Chart appears on page opposite.) 





Recent Russian Literature 


(Continued from page 78) 


impression of a large deformation set. Rod-polymerized rubbers 
attained three-quarters of their maximum strength after the first 
2-3 minutes of vulcanization. Beyond this time the rise of strength 
was rather slow. Polydiene rubber is not suitable for thermal 
vulcanization. 

The effect of inorganic additives on the rate of vulcanization 
was studied on rod polymerized rubber to which was added 2.5% 
of CaO, 2.5% of NaOH, or both. NaOH shortens the time of 
curing considerably, but affects adversely the elasticity. CaO is 
less effective in shortening the curing time than NaOH, but it 
does not lessen the elasticity. Best results in this respect are 
obtained when both NaOH and CaO are added to the mix, Rais- 
ing the temperature also shortens the curing time, although cur- 
ing at a higher temperature (250° C., 482° F.) beyond a very 
short period converts the rubber to an ebonite-like product 


(To be continued) 





Reports from India and Malaya 


India is receiving synthetic rubber under lend-lease from the 
United States in return for crude rubber, and technicians are 
understood to have been sent to America and England to learn 
how to process the synthetic, rubber. 

Exports of crude rubber from India in 1944 totaled about 
8,000 tons, most of which went to the United States. 

\mong the different rubber goods now being manufactured in 
India are rubber soled shoes, of which increasing quantities are 
‘oming on the market. The present annual production of this 
footwear is said to be about 14,000,000 pairs. 

From time to time news has been received of different mem- 
bers of the staff of the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, 
indicating that some were able to escape to Ceylon and other 
British countries, though others were less fortunate. Recently it 
was learned that two members of the Institute, F. Beeley and 
FE. E. Pyke, died in Thai Camp in 1943. Mr. Beeley had for 
some years been associated with the Institute as head of the 
pathological division. 

Rubber plantations in Malaya have on the whole not been 
seriously damaged, Air Marshall Sir Philip Joubert, deputy 
of staff to Lord Louis Mountbatten in Southeast Asia, stated in 
London on August 20 on the basis of information he had re- 
ceived. He had been informed, he said, that part of the planta 
tions had been cut down to make way for the production of 
food, but apparently the bulk of the estates is intact, and rubber 
should be coming out of Malaya soon. 
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EDITORIALS 


American Rubber Institute 
Needed Now 


URING the past few weeks your editor has had 

the opportunity to talk at some length with the 

directors of research of the French and British 
natural rubber producers’ associations and to learn to 
some extent, at least, the scope of the research work that 
has been carried on by these associations, even during the 
war years. Admittedly the work carried on in France 
could not be on so broad a basis as that carried out by the 
British Rubber Producers Association, but according to 
recent communications from the Rubber Foundation in 
Holland the work done there between 1942 and 1945 has 
been quite comprehensive. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the research organiza- 
tions in these three major natural rubber producing coun- 
tries will broaden the scope of their research activities in 
the postwar period. They all realize that with the tre- 
mendous growth of the American synthetic rubber in- 
dustry during the war, they now have an added problem 
of improving natural rubber for its future competitive 
battle with synthetic rubber. Cooperative research on syn- 
thetic rubber under the direction of the Rubber Reserve 
Co. was carried out in this country during the war, but 
this research was more concerned with projects dealing 
with the fundamentals of the chemical mechanisms of the 
reactions involved in the various processes presently 
being practiced in order to improve the control of process 
variables and product quality. Some exploratory work 
has been conducted teward the development of new types 
of synthetic rubber, but according to a recent statement 
of S. T. Crossland, the research and development activi- 
ties of the Office of Rubber Reserve will continue only 
for the next six to twelve months. Actually with the 
background of the work done during the war years, the 
greatest progress in research on synthetic rubber and 
on natural rubber as well, should be made in the next 
several years. 

It is at this point that some of the remarks made by 
N. A. American 
Cyanamid Co., 
Goodyear research laboratory in June, 1943, are re- 


Shepard, chemical director of the 


at the occasion of the dedication of the 


peated because they appear to the editor of INDIA RUBBER 
WokrLp to be even more pertinent now than then. 
Speaking of the government’s research program as it 
was being carried out in 1943, Dr. Shepard said: 
‘The writer's concern is not over the comprehensive- 
ness of the research program, but with what happens to 
unconditional sur- 


the incompleted researches after the 
render of the Axis Powers. Shall the investigators stop in 
their tracks and leave promising and partly solved prob- 
lems in mid-air, after all the scientific effort and large ap- 
propriations that have been expended? Shall the co- 


operation on the fundamentals cease, each company in- 





dependently conducting its own research program, and 
will such programs be confined largely to the immediate 
factory processing and improved and new product re- 
search? 

“It is the ardent hope of the writer that this industry 
cooperation will not stop, but that provision will be made 
whereby it can and will be continued. Under govern- 
ment auspices? No! In a Rubber Institute supported 
preferably by the entire industry, but if not by all, by 
the larger companies, and those smaller companies which 
have managements with the vision to join in the effort! 
Few, if any, of the large units of the Rubber Industry 
can afford alone to support the type and amount of 
fundamental research now being done under government 
auspices. In the writer’s opinion, a laboratory, even such 
as this new Goodyear laboratory, must confine its activi- 
ties to the more immediate problems of the company— 
the competitive research imperative to keep the company 
abreast of and ‘out-in-front’ in the industry. There should 
be no cooperation on this type research; it is the life 
blood of the company and its insurance policy. 

“But the fundamental research! There should be an 
Institute, ably headed and directed, with adequate labora- 
tory facilities and personnel and an ample budget en- 
abling it to let out contracts to industrial laboratories, 
universities, and private institutions where these have 
personnel and facilities better suited for attacking a prob- 
lem. Funds could be provided by the participating com- 
panies, the assessment being pro-rated on the basis of 
pounds of rubber processed by each.” 

Dr. Shepard said in June, 1943, “The Rubber In- 
dustry has an opportunity right now which is not likely 
to present itself again in the near future.” 

Fortunately “now”’ still means until about July, 1946, 
according to the above-mentioned statement of the head 
of the Office of the Rubber Reserve. The recently formed 
Rubber Industry Advisory Committee of the WPB 
might be one of the best places for the discussion and 
decision regarding the formation of an American Rubber 
Institute, and the subject should certainly be on the 
agenda of the next meeting of this Committee. 





Management-Labor Bargaining 

T WOULD seem to be a good suggestion that some 

of the difficulties in the settlement of the current 

wave of disputes between management and _ labor, 
which seriously threaten rapid reconversion of industry, 
might be eliminated if both parties would honestly accept 
one of the definitions of the word “bargain” given by 
Webster and not to follow so closely another definition 
given for this same word. 

The definition that seems to describe aptly most of 
the present “bargaining” is given as: “To negotiate over 
terms of an agreement; to haggle.” The definition that 
contains the better suggestion as to how “bargaining” 
should be carried out states: “To make a contract for the 
exchange of property or services; to come to terms.” 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Development of German Chemical Industry as Reported by the C.W.S. 


= to the landing in Normandy, the 
Chief of Chemical Warfare Service, 
Washington, D. C., had organized a group 
9§ military and civilian investigators to 
make a thorough examination of the ene- 
my’s progress in chemical production and 
research during the war years. The main 
concern of the investigation was the pro- 
duction of finished military products and 
reporting those developments which might 
then accelerate production of such products 
in this country for the remainder of the 
war. Following V-E Day these teams 
working directly under the SHEAF pro- 
ceeded to collect first-hand information 
concerning German chemical activities dur- 
ing the war. The work is still in progress, 
and as the gathering together and sifting 
of all available information will take a con- 
siderable amount of time, it has been 
deemed advisable to release a preliminary 
report covering important findings. 

Owing to extreme shortages in raw ma- 
terials, the Germans spent most of their 
available energy on finding substitutes. Al- 
though some of the substitute materials 
made by the Germans appear to be spec- 
tacular, it is a fact that the German chemi- 
cal industry was far inferior in comparison 
with its American equivalent, especially 
as far as quantity and volume of production 
are concerned. Certain specific develop- 
ments stressed in Germany are of little 
more than scientific interest in the United 
States as some of the specific German 
shortages of raw material did not exist in 
America. 

Synthetic Rubber 

In the field of synthetic rubber the Ger- 
mans developed a tew new and different 
approaches to the final product, but here 
again this development was necessitated by 
extreme shortages of “starting materials” 
which did not exist in this country. 

Acetylene, which is, incidentally, the 
starting point in the production of chloro- 
prene synthetic rubbers, occupied an ex- 
tremely important place in German chemi- 
cal industry and research. This over- 
emphasized position of acetylene was due 
to the serious shortage in the Reich of 
short-chain hydrocarbons, which are ob- 
tainable by cracking petroleum. While 
most of the acetylene was made according 
to the conventional methods from calcium 
carbide, one large German plant at Huls 
used the arc process utilizing waste gas 
from coal hydrogenation, natura! gas, or 
coke oven gas residues after passing these 
residues though the Linde process. 

While many of the processes used by the 
Germans are already familiar from the 
patent literature, it is of particular inter- 
est to note the extent to which these 
processes had been developed. The Ger- 
mans, for instance, made butadiene from 
acetylene either via the acetaldehyde-aldol 
route or via the formaldehyde- acetylene 
(butine diol) route to conserve acetylene. 

By working out safe conditions for the 

handling of acetylene under pressure, I. G. 
Farbenindustrie freed the chemistry of 
acetylene from the limitations imposed by 
the hazards involved in high- pressure work 
and was. able to raise the viilatinie re- 
action to a status comparable to sulphona- 
tion or nitration. Using a zine (or cad- 
mium) catalyst, I. G. Farben was able 


to vinylate ring substituted phenols. Vinyl 
iso-butyl phenol, known under the name, 
Koresin, was produced in this manner and 
was of great importance as a softener in 
the German synthetic rubber industry. 

Buna was produced in a number of 
grades known as S, SS, SR, etc. Produc- 
tion generally followed conventional lines 
involving the copolymerization of buta- 
diene and styrene. However, the lack of 
starting materials forced the Germans to 
find specific modifications. The lack of 
fatty acids resulted in the extensive use of 
a synthetic emulsifying agent (Nekal), 
and only 1% of the required emulsifier 
consisted of the alkaline salt of a fatty 
acid. Potassium persulphate was used as 
an activator, and di-isopropyl xanthogenate 
as a chain modifier. The polymerization, 
controlled through the use of phenyl beta 
naphthylamine, Was carried out in a series 
of six steps using the reactors in cascade 
fashion. Aiter the recovery of the un- 
reacted monomers coagulation was achieved 
in two separate steps with a mixture of 
calcium and sodium chlorides and then with 
acetic acid. The coagulate was passed 
through a fourdrinier-type paper machine 
where it was drained, then squeezed through 
the rolls, dried in a four- -compartment 
drier, and reached the market in neat 50- 
kilogram rolls. Despi te the clean and 
neat appearance of the final product, the 
German buna S$ seems to have proved in- 
ferior to that produced in the United States. 
Specifically the German product appears to 
lack uniformity of quality. 

Butadiene was produced by a cumber- 
some synthesis from acetylene through the 
following steps: 

(1) Calcium carbide > acetylene. 

(2) Acetylene formaldehyde —  butine 
diol. 

(3) Butine diol > butane diol. 

(4) Butane diol — tetrahydrofuran. 

(5) Tetrahydrofuran — butadiene. 

Tetrohydroiuran is an intermediate pro- 
duced in the dehydration of butane diol 
which was not always separated; steps (4) 
and (5) were combined. An alternative 
method also in use was to pass from acety- 
lene to acetaldehyde and then to aldol, 
butylene glycol and butadiene. Styrene was 
produced according to the conventional 
methods. Ethylene for tuis process was ob- 
tained either from ethyl alconol or through 
the hydrogenation of acetylene. 

There seems to have been very little 
Perbunan produced in Germany. The pro- 
duction of Buna SS and SR appears to 
have been on a very small scale. No evi- 
dence has been found indicating commercial 
production of neoprene in Germany. 

Polyethylene (German trade name Lu- 
polen) was produced in two grades, one 
of the molecular weight 3,000 with low vis- 
cosity, and the other of molecular weight 
15,000 and high viscosity. The ethylene 
was polymerized at 2,000 atmos sage with 
oxygen as a catalyst to yield the material 
of ‘high molecular weight, and at 30 atmos- 
pheres in an alcoholic solution with a ben- 
zoyl peroxide catalyst to give the low 
molecular weight material. Polyethylene 
mixed with Oppanol (polyisobutylene) gave 
a product that could be milled and calen- 
dered readily. 

Polyisobutylene, was obtained by mixing 
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isobutylene with ethylene and polymerizing 
on a belt conveyer using 1% of boron tri- 
fluoride as a catalyst. The temperature 
was kept below —100° C. by allowing the 
ethylene to evaporate. As the conveyer was 
totally enclosed, the ethylene was recovered, 
recompressed, and reused. though Op- 
panol alone cannot be vulcanized, if mixed 
with 1% butadiene or with some unpoly- 
merized isobutylene, it can readily be vul- 
canized. In this manner it was used for 
cable insulation. 

This is then a brief picture of the de- 
velopments in the field of synthetic rubber 
in Germany during the war as reported by 
the Industrial Intelligence Staff, C.W.S., as 
part of its report on the German chemical 
industry. It is readily evident that the 
American industry was far ahead of that of 

the Reich and that despite a few amazing 
and new approaches to the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber, the Germans were unable 
to equal American production from the 
point of view of quality as well as particu- 
larly from the angle of uniformity of pro 
duction and quantity. 

Plastics 

Nearly all the new developments in plas- 
tics were expans sions of polymers at least 
known before the war. An example of a 
new field of polymers was the polyvinyl 
pyrrolidones made from gamma _butyro- 
lactone, ammonia, and acetylene. This 
field was still very much in the embryonic 
stage. The uses of these ae which 
in some ways physically resemble albumen, 
may not parallel those of the older plastics 
as is a from the employment in the 
blood substitute Periston. 

A class known before the war, but which 
has undergone great development is that 
of the polyurethanes produced by the re- 
action of di- -isocyanates with polyalcohols. 
Linear polymers, such as Igamid two, pro- 
duced from 1.6 hexamethylene di-isocyanate 
and 1.4 butanediol, can be both injection 
and compression molded. The products have 
sood mechanical strength and electrical 
properties and very low water absorption. 
Fibers and bristles can be made by hot melt 
spinning and 1 





stretching. and leather sub- 
stitutes, by sheeting. Other linear poly- 
mers furnish plywood adhesives more elas- 
tic than phenolics. When alcohols wit! 
more than two functional groups were 
used, infusible polymers were produced 
which make coatir of great weather re- 
sistance and ve ipervious to gases. 

As might be pbiosicnr from the fact that 
acetylene had become om building block 
for so much of the German aliphatic chemi- 
cal industry, the vinyl duaties were greatly 
expanded. Polyvinyl acetate and the poly- 
acrylates were running a race, with cheap- 





igs 
in 


ness favoring the former, and quality the 
latter. A new and cheap process of pro- 


ducing acrylic acid in one step from acetyl- 
ene promised to intensify the competition 
In general, all methods of polymerization, 
mass, solvent, conti: and suspension 
were in use, and not only were many differ 
nt types of products made depending on 
onditions of polymerization, but the possi- 
lities of copolymers were fully utilized 
lhe vinyl polymers were used for surface 


coatings, glues, paints, food preserving. 
safety glass, cloth impregnation, artificial 
leather, and extended tubing. The vinyl 
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acetals had not been developed as much as 
in the United States owing to the smaller 
market for safety glass. 

Unplasticized polyvinyl chloride stabi- 
lized with phenylindol had a large use for 
molding, sheets, tubes and stretched films. 
Much of the first three forms was used 
for chemical equipment, and the films were 
employed for packaging and_ insulation. 
Development was under way for continuous 
calendering machines. The plasticized prod- 
uct was used for wire insulation, fabric 
coating, shoe soles, raincoats, shower cur- 
tains, and fibers 

After-chlorinated polyvinyl chloride does 
not seem to have made much headway, but 
copolymers of vinyl chloride and methyl 
acrylate and particularly of diethyl] maleate 
were growing in importance. Vinyl car- 
bozole and vit benzoate were new com- 
pounds, but | proved of little commer- 
cial interest. The great demand for styrene 
for synthetic rubber slowed its develop- 
ment as a Plast 





There was little new in the phenolic and 
urea Classes of thermosetting resins. In 
the melamine f a new type was pro- 
duced by reacti yenzonitrile with dicyan- 
diamide and condens ng the resultant prod- 
uct with formaldehyde as usual. Such res- 
ins give lacquers with good gloss and better 
heat stability than the ordinary melamines. 
Textile Fibers 





The development in textile fibers 
during the war period was the introduction 
of the rethanes as new textile fibers. 
The m ortant combination used was 





hexamethylene di-isocvanate with 
diol 1:4. The polyurethanes were con 
sidered equal to nylon in most 


superior in water absory 


butane 





respects and 





ion and dyei 
characteristics [he polyester type was 
also made, and the’ 1.G. vabviiiide type 
from 5-aminocaproic acid  (5-caprolac 
tam). 
Much worl mn the improve 





ment of the 
acetate and 
larly to redu 


making cellulose 





using solvents, 


“Ost 


cycle. The polyurethane intermediate. 
hexamethylene di-isocyanate, and other di 
isocyanates were also used to produce a 
surface - treated, water-resistant viscose 


rayon. The « process was 








also. greatly ards bot! 
ammonia and copper recovery atte! 
was done cheaply and almost quanti- 
a so that in cost this process was 
considered comparable wit! the viscose 
route. 

Special acid an emical resistant fibers 
were woven of polyviny! chloride (chlori 
nated and unchlorinated) and also of pols 
thvlene fibers 





Ontario Section Meeting 
HE first meeting of the Ontario Rubbe 
Section of the Chemical Institute ot 
Canada is scheduled for the Chemistry 
Bldg., L rsi of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ont., on October - 25 and will be preceded 
by a dinner to be held in Hart House 
Che speaker of the even 
I research, Shawinigan 
Chemicals, Ltd., Shawinigan Falls, P. Q.. 
who will talk on “Acetylene Black in 
Rubber.” The address will outline the 
methods of manufacture and properties of 
acetylene black and laboratory tests on its 
behavior in natural rubber, GR-S, and 
GR-I. Some new electron micrographs 

will also be shown 








will be G. Ben- 





son, director ! pliant 
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Thiokol Technical Club Hears B. R. P. R. A. Head 


HE Thiokol Technical Club of the 
Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J., held 

very interesting meeting on September 26, 
at which the speaker was J. Wilson, re- 
search director of the British Rubber Pro- 
ducers’ Research Association. His talk, 
which included a brief summary of the his- 
tory and purpose of his organization and a 
discussion of some of its latest research 
work, was enjoyed by members of the 
Thiokol Club and a large number of in- 
vited guests. A. E. Laurence, who presided, 
introduced Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson first explained that the 

R. P. R. A., which was organized short- 
lv before World War Il, was sponsored 
and financed by the Rubber Regulation 
Committee to work with research groups of 
other natural rubber producers such as 
Holland and France. He emphasized that 
fundamental research work on rubber was 
not abandoned during the war. The objec- 
f his organization was to find out by 
scientific knowledge and 
techniques available the basic reasons for 
the characteristics of natural rubber such 
as its elasticity, plasticity, and aging so 
that when it was definitely determined why 
and how rubber acted as it did, the prob- 
lem of improving natural rubber would be 
thoroughly understood. With the tremend- 
ous growth of the synthetic rubber indus- 

y. Mr. Wilson stated that he now had an 
idded objective : to improve natural rub- 
ver for its future competitive battle with 
synthetic rubber. He said he hoped to ac- 
omplish oor by making it possible for 
the natural rubber producers to provide 
modified rubbers with enhanced electrical, 
iging, and oil resisting properties for direct 
ompetition with the special-purpose syn- 
tic rubbers. 

Some of the most recent work of one of 
he Association workers, J. Bolland, on the 
mechanism of the oxidation of ethy! lino- 
leate, was described by Mr. Wilson. 

\n abstract of this part of Mr. Wilson’s 
talk, which described one of the above- 

itioned papers follows. 

Dr. Bolland studied the thermochemical 
ixidation of methyl oleate, methyl lino- 
] linoleate, and squalene; the idea 
was to gain a clear picture of the kinetics 
i these reactions preparatory to a study 
of the kinetics of the oxidation of rubber. 

The material first studied was ethyl 
linoleate. Dr. Bolland was able to show 
that the oxygen entered the molecule as a 
hydroperoxide and that owing to resonance 

pi conjugated hydroperoxide was ob- 
ained according to the react 


tive oO 
use of the best 






eate, ethyl 





tions listed: 


CH, (CH, CH=CH Ch CH+CA(Ch4} CHEE + 


~ CA-CHGA-CH=CH- 

“CH-CHC WLPCT- + 

Cty) CH Q0H-CH=CH-Che CHC, AGhC JOEt 
[It was found that the rate of reaction 
was dependent on the oxygen pressure until 
in appreciable amount of hydroperoxide 
vas formed. After that stage, however, the 
reaction rate was independent of oxygen 
pressure and directly proportional to the 
eroxide content. It was also found that 
the reaction rate was directly proportional 
to the concentration of linoleate, and the 
temperature dependence of the reaction was 
studied with the object of obtaining the 
overall energies of activation. Dr. Bolland 
was able to show that the reaction involved 
free radicals and could be formulated in 


the following series of kinetic steps: 


INITIATION 


2RH +0, “+ A+ 


PROPAGATION 


Ard, » A+ 
P00 + RH ROOK?’ 
RX +R* Ss RR 
R* +P00"+R00R 
P00* +00 —& POOR +0: 


An examination of these reaction steps 
showed them to be in agreement with the 
experimental evidence. No other series of 
reactions could be found that were in agree 
ment with the experimental results. Finally, 
Dr. Bolland studied the effect of using 
benzoyl peroxide as a catalyst since the de- 
composition of this material is a mono- 
molecular reaction, and, as expected, it was 
then found that the rate of oxidation was 
now proportional to the square-root of the 
peroxide concentration. As a result, he 
felt sufficient confidence in the formulated 
scheme to calculate the various energies of 
activation, and then he went on to show 
that the reactions suggested were not in- 
consistent with the calculated heats of re 
action. 

Since the various reactions may proceed 
simultaneously in any one of several di- 
rections, very complex end-products are 
possible. For instance, the free radical R 
may not necessarily attack oxygen. It may 
attack an ethylenic bond thereby giving 
rise to polymerizates. 


RX + CH=CH, —RCH-CHR—~ 





Alternately the ROO* group may attack 
a conjugated ethylenic system, thus form 
ing peroxidic polymers. 


P00" + CH=CH-CHCH, ~ 
FOOCH,-CH=CH-CHA = 
FROOCH,-CH=CH-CH0OR 


\nother interesting point which resulted 
irom this work was the discovery that 
antioxidants function by stopping the oxi- 
dation chain. In fact, one molecule of 
peroxide is destroyed for each molecule of 
hydroquinone that disappears, when this 
latter material is used as an antioxidant. 

In the discussion which followed Mr 
Wilson’s talk he emphasized that the oxi 
dation of synthetic rubber could not follow 
the same course as the oxidation of natural 
rubber because of the lack of a regula: 
conjugated system of structure in synthetic 
rubber. The mechanism of the swelling of 
natural rubber in oil and probable reasons 
for the value of the German material 
Koresin, when used as a tack producer 
with GR-S. were also discussed. 
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October, 1945 


Record Attendance at New York Group Meeting 


TTENDANCE at the September 21 
meeting of the New York Rubber 
Group, at which three members of the 
WPB-FEA Enemy Technical Reports 
Committee described some of their findings 
and experiences during their recent trip 
through German rubber plants, taxed the 
capacity of the Building Trades Club, 2 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. A. H. Nellen, 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., discussed the 
“German Synthetic Rubber Tire Industry” ; 
R. A. Schatzel, Rome Cable Corp., de- 
scribed “German Synthetic Wire and 
Cable’; and W. L. White, Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Division, Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., talked on the “General Synthetic 
Rubber Situation in Germany.” Following 
dinner a film entitled “Mining and Milling 
of Asbestos Fibers” was presented with a 
descriptive talk by Simon Collier, of Johns- 
Manville Corp. Harry E. Outcault, chair- 
man of the Group, presided and introduced 
the various speakers. 


The German Tire Industry 

Mr. Nellen before beginning his talk 
showed some slides made from photographs 
he had taken during his stay in Germany 
which portrayed the heavy damage the 
German plants had suffered from bombing. 
One of these slides, showing the condition 
of the Continental plant in Hannover, has 
been reproduced in the accompanying il- 
lustration. This speaker then said that 
since technical reports which cover in con- 
siderable detail the various phases of the 
German rubber industry have been widely 
circulated from government agencies in 
Washington, he would in his talk at- 
tempt to answer some of the questions that 
had been asked him repeatedly since his 
return from Germany. 

In reply to a question on the attitude 
of the German technical rubber men 
toward the American and British investi- 
gators and whether or not they were giving 
accurate information, Mr. Nellen said that 
the German technical men and factory ex- 
ecutives whom he contacted were co- 
operative and friendly. They were relieved 
and happy to know that the many months 
of ceaseless bombing were over, and their 
ambitions had been reduced to such ele- 
mental ones as getting food to eat, shoes 
and clothing to wear, a room with a roof 
in which to live, and possibly to obtain a 
permit to ride a bicycle. Also, they realized 
that they were completely beaten and knew 
that the one possible way to get their rub- 
ber factories in condition to run again was 
by means of American and British assist- 
ance. As to the accuracy of the informa- 
tion obtained, it was certain that the in- 
formation in the WPB-RFC reports was 
reliable and accurate since it had been 
cross-checked and verified from actual for- 
mulae and manufacturing specifications and 
also by checking samples of products and 
inspecting manufacturing equipment. 

Regarding a question whether or not the 
German technical tire men were unusually 
capable, Mr. Nellen said that he found 
them capable in a dull, methodical sort of 
way, but that none of these men seemed to 
him to have any unusual genius or ability. 
The personalities, positions, and abilities of 
several of the leading German rubber ex- 
ecutives, chemists, and engineers were then 
described. 

The question as to how well the German 
tire manufacturers liked their Buna rubber 
was next considered. The tire manufactur- 
ing men considered the newer Buna S-3 
superior to the original Buna S from the 
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standpoint of workability, tack, and gen- 
eral physical qualities, put they rated even 
this S-3 as strictly a poor imitation ot 
natural rubber, it was said. The reason 
tor making the original rubber tough and 
then softening it wita heat was that the 
German research chemists, particularly 
those connected with I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
were ot the firm opinion that the best- 
quality products could be made by follow 
ing tois procedure. Some of the factory 
chemists agreed with this point; while 
others had advocated a softer rubber which 
did not require heat softening, but, in 
general, the factory chemisis and engineers 
were resigned to taking whatever I. G. 
gave them and doing the best they could 
with it. 

Regarding German workmanship, Mr. 
Nellen said that judging from finished 
products on hand in the plants and some 
semi-finished tires and tubes remaining in 
the manufacturing departments, the work- 
manship was classed as very poor. 
men of the plants blamed this condition on 
the slave laborers they had to use. 

The German chemists and engineers 
were not in favor of retaining much pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber in Germany, 
even if they had won the war, and were 
anxious to return to the use of natural rub- 
ber in tires and tubes just as soon as it 
was possible to do so. Regarding synthetic 
fibers, however, the Germans were using 
rayon cord in all of their tires, and they 
indicated that they preferred to continue 
with rayon cord in both truck and passen- 
ger tires whether or not cotton cord again 
became available. 

As to what was learned about tire manu- 
facturing in Germany that would be help- 
ful to the American industry, Mr. Nellen 
averred that not much was learned from 
the German industry that is useful to us. 
It was, felt that their material, Koresin, 
might be helpful in improving the tack of 
GR-S compounds and their Plasticator 
32 might possibly be used as an efficient 
softener. Attention was also called to cer- 
tain advantages of the German Manchetta 
valve used in tire curing bags. 

In replying to a final question on the 
success of the Technical Rubber Mission 
to Germany, Mr. Nellen said that he be- 
lieved that the Mission was an unqualified 
success, since all of the factories on the 
schedule were reached, and the very best 
and most outstanding men of the German 
industry were interviewed. All the “know 
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how” these men possessed was obtained, 
and, finally, the Mission dispelled for all 
time any possible idea that, from the stand 
point of the rubber industry at least, there 
were any “supermen” in Germany, he con- 
cluded. 
German Synthetic Wire and Cable 

Mir. Schatzel, in discussing German syn 
thetic wire and cable, first dealt with the 
extent of bomb damage to the plants manu 
facturing these products. Departments con 
taining mostly light equipment were pretty 
badly wrecked, while which em 
ployed heavy equipment were not in such 
pad shape. In the later category the rod 
mills and wire drawing mills were reported 
to be in fair shape in most of the plants 


thi Se 


isited. 

The longitudinal or strip covering 
process was used universally for insulating 
sized wires while jacketed cables 
were extruded. Production efficiency was 
much lower than that in American plants. 

Natural rubber had not been used for 
cable insulation for several years, and the 
Germans did not consider either natural or 
synthetic rubber satisfactory for insulating 
wires used to carry more than 3,000 volts. 
With the use of Koresin and naphthalene, 
wire and cable manufacturers were able to 
calender accurately and regularly synthetic 
rubber sheets of 15 mills thickness, which 
was considered to be one of the outstand- 
ing achievements of the German wire and 
cable industry. 

Polyvinyl chloride insulation was used 
extensively in Germany for low-voltage 
flexible cables. Some Perbunan oil-resist- 
ant jackets had been made, and U-boat 
jacket cables had been manufactured from 
a mixture of Perbunan and methyl metha- 
crylate (Plexigum), Mr. Schatzel de- 
clared. 
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German Mechanical Goods 
and General Situation 

Mr. White prefaced his remarks with 
comments that since he had known many 
of the leading technicians and executives 
of the German rubber industry from his 
visits to Germany ten or more years ago 
and from the visits of these men to the 
United States in the late 1930’s, he was 
most anxious to see what improvements 
they had made in their synthetic rubber, 
their compounding, and processing tech- 
niques. He said it was true that they had 
more polymers, but most of them were still 
hard and difficult to process. No new and 
outstanding compounding ingredients, ex 
cept possibly Koresin, had been developed, 
and the same accelerators were still in 
use. Some progress in processing had been 
made with the heat softening method of 
plasticizing Buna S, which, he said, in his 
opinion might have certain advantages 
The speaker emphasized that the German 
technician is not so production minded as 
ve are and is more interested in perfection 
rather than in high production rates. 

It was explained that much less coopera 
tion existed between the manufacturers of 
und users of synthetic rubber in Germany 
as compared with the United States. I. G 
Farben provided the formulae and process 
ing procedure, and if the factory chemist 
objected to the resulting reduced produc 
tion rates, it was pointed out to him that 
I. G. had showed him how to produce 
products with Buna S_ that would be 
superior to natural rubber, but that if he 
lid not follow the instructions, the respor 
sibility was his. and that he might be re 
quired to explain any failure of his prod- 
ucts to a very high government authority 
In spite of all this, most of the German 
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rubber products were of inferior quality 
and would not be tolerated in the United 
States, Mr. White stated. 

It was pointed out that very little new 
development had been carried out because 
of the difficulties of even keeping plants 
running under the conditions of war and 
repeated bombing. 


Program of November Meeting 


At the meeting of the New York Group, 
to be held at the Building Trades Club, 
November 2, the chief speaker will be 
Verne L. Smithers, of Akron, O., who will 
talk on “The Aauiitetion of High Fre- 
quencies to Heating and Vulcanizing Rub- 
ber,” in which he has been and is doing 
much experimental and research work. An- 
other speaker will be T. P. Kinn, supervisor 
of industrial electronics of the engineering 
department of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Tne meeting will start promptly at 4 p.m, 
to be followed by dinner at 6:30. The 
speaker after dinner will be ‘Sunshine 
Gene” Flack, director of advertising of 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. and president oi 
the Sales Executives Club of New York, 
who enjoys a national reputation as a 
forceful talker. 





Faull Addresses Boston Group 


HE fall meeting of the Boston Rubber 
Group was held at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Mass., September 28, with 
a very large number of members and guests 
in attendance. The speakers for the even- 
ing wer e J. H. Faull, Jr., technical direc- 
tor of the Government Synthetic Rubber 
Plant at <j ny Tex., which is operated 
by the General Tire & Rubber Co., with 
General Latex & Chemical Co. as asso- 
ciate, who spoke on the “GR-S Black Mas- 
terbatch Process,” and Cedric Foster, radio 
-ommentator and news analyst, who spoke 
“37,000 Miles through the Pacific War 
Zones and the Peace to Come.” Harry A. 
Atwater, chairman of the Group, presided 
and introduced the speakers. 

Dr. Faull stated in his opening remarks 
that since August, 1944, the Baytown Syn- 
thetic Rubber Plant has produced 50 mil- 
lion pounds of GR-S Black Masterbatch. 
It was pointed out that for many years the 
rubber industry had considered the ad- 
vantages that might be gained if the com- 
pounding process could be simplified by 
introducing compounding ingredients into 
rubber latex at the daca Economic 
and technical difficulties pr evented the suc- 


cessful commercial realization of these ad- 
vantages, but when the GR-S program be- 
gan to take shape in 1942, and with opera 
tions conter n{ plated in the Gulf area for tne 
production of large quantities of synthetic 
‘eee r latex near the source of much car- 

m black produ ‘tion, several private inter- 


ts ss yating in the government synthe- 
rubber progr 








° 1 
1 began seriousiy to con- 


sider the prospect of master-batch com- 
pounding of GR-S with carbon black. Dr. 
sine then reviewed the anticipated advan- 

tnat ad satisfied the Office of the 


ponsor the construc- 
production of GR-S 
the Baytown plant 
‘ire and General Latex 
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operated by Gene 








and an Akron ] operated by the Fire 
stone Tire & Co. He explained 
how most of advantages, such as 
educed processing t im e in rubber fabricat- 
g plants. reduced « flow of the finished 


synthetic rubber making for easier packag- 


ing and warehousing, and opportunities tor 





CALENDAR 


Oct. 2. Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., 


Maytair Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Chicago Rubber Group, Morrison 

Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 24-25. National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc. Fall Con- 
vention. Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 


Oct. 12. 


IL 

Oct. 25. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Oct. 25. Ontario Rubber Section, C.LC. 


University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

Oct. 29-30. American Management Associa- 
tion. Production Division Confer- 
ence. Palmer House, Chicago, IIL 


Oct. 29- Victory Loan Drive. 
Dec. 8. 

Oct. 30. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc, 

Nov. 2. New York Rubber Group. Build- 
ing Trades Club, 2 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 6. Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., 


Maytair Hotel. 
Nov. 8-9. Association of American Battery 
Manufacturers, Inc. Annual Con- 
vention. Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Il. 
Chicago Rubber Group, Morri- 
son Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Akron Rubber Group. Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, O. 
Rubber & Plastics Division and 
Metropolitan Secticn, A.S.M.E. 
(Annual Meeting). Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, N. Y. 
Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Christmas Party. 
Boston Rubber Group. Christmas 
Party. Copley Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. 
New York Rubber Group. Christ- 
mas Party, Building Trades Club, 
2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 4. 


Dec. 7. 





providing many new types of GR-S_ be- 
cause of the improved handling of the final 
bulk rubber after the incorporation of the 
-arbon black, had been or were rapidly 
ing realized. 

he new process was’ explained in some 
and the results of many tests to 
the improved processability, better 
ormity, and equal or better quality of 
inished rubber eager made from GR-S 





Black Masterbatch vere given. Some - 
the promising aie from the standard 
master-batch were also described, and Dr. 





Annual Index Available 


Owing to the paper shortage, our an- 
nual index is not incorporated in our 
October issue. Anyone, however, desir- 
ing copies of the index covering Vol- 
umes 111-112 (October 1944-Septem- 
ber, 1945) of INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 
may secure them by phoning this office 
(MOhawk 4-1760) or writing to 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Faull concluded by stating that the proces 
has now been well established on a volum¢ 
basis and should continue to grow in inter- 
est to manufacturers of rubber products 
both as the standard material and more par 
ticularly because of the new types now 
becoming available. 

Mr. Foster in his very interesting talk 
described his experiences with the Army 
and Navy in the various operations against 
the Japanese during the period from May 
to August of this year, which led to the 
end of this war on August 14. He empha- 
sized the tremendous scope and value of 
air power as well as the many hardships 
and sacrifices undergone by the naval per- 
sonnel who manned our ships and the G. I.’s 
and Marines who slugged it out with the 
Japs on land. In conclusion he stressed the 
necessity of the combination of our War 
and Navy departments and of a new gov 
ernment department headed by an execu- 
tive of Cabinet rank, as Secretary of In- 
dustry, in order to provide better coordina- 
tion in the event of future world conflicts 





Detroit Group Meeting 


MEETING of the Detroit Rubber and 

Plastics Group was held on Septem- 
ber 13 at the Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich., with 110 members and guests pres- 
ent. The program consisted of a talk by 
Fred S. Conover, Naugatuck Chemical 
Division, United States Rubber Co., “GR-S 
Latices” and a showing of the sound movie, 
“Freedom Rides on Rubber,” provided by 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Mr. Conover discussed the comparative 
properties of natural and GR-S latices as 
to particle size, concentrations, composition, 
and properties. Physical properties of films 
obtained by varying the composition of the 
GR-S copolymer, together with the effect 
of curing times and temperatures on these 
films were explained, and the results illus- 
trated by means of slides. 





Kirkpatrick S.C.I. Medalist 


HE Chemical Industry Medal (for 

1945), awarded annually by the Ameri- 
can Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, will be presented next month to 
Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editor of Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering, in recogni- 
tion of his leadersaip, executive compe- 
tence, and contributions to the advancement 
of chemical engineering and research. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, born in Urbana, IIl., in 1894, 
received his B.S. degree in chemical engi- 
neering from the University of Illinois in 
1916. A director of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, N. Y., with which he has 
been associated a quarter-century and con- 
sulting editor of its chemical engineering 
series of text and reference books, he has 
been active as consultant aiding in the 
establishment of the WPB Office of Pro- 
duction Research and Development. He 
also served in an advisory capacity for the 
Chemical Warfare Service and the Army 
Quartermaster Corps. In 1942, Mr. Kirk 
patrick was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers and 
in 1944 he was elected to the same office 
in Electrochemical Society, Inc. Early in 
1945 he served as a member of the Tech- 
nical Industrial Intelligence Committee in 
England, France, and Germany, wita the 
assimilated rank of brigadier-general. 
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Plastics Technology 


Progress in Fabric Coating - 


James R. Geenty! 


ARLY in 1942 the industry formerly 

known as the rubber proofing industry 
was denied the use of natural rubber for 
all but a few of its coated fabric applica- 
tions, because of the necessity of conserv- 
ing our rubber stockpile for the most es- 
sential military needs. Even these excep- 
tions, which were mainly life-saving equip- 
ment and certain other types of products 
for which the Armed Services specified that 
only natural rubber must be used, had to 
be made without any natural rubber or 
with the amount used drastically reduced 
by the middle of 1943. As the extent of the 
required tremendous expansion of our mili- 
tary forces began to be realized, it became 
apparent that several million yards of 
coated fabrics would be needed for their 
use. With natural rubber available in only 
very limited amounts and with synthetic 
rubbers not yet available in quantity, the 
outlook for the proofing industry in the 
early days of the war was anything but 
bright. To the credit of this industry it 
may be said that in spite of a seemingly 
impossible situation, technicians, manage- 
ment, and labor attacked the problems with 
a determination to get on with the job 
using the materials available and at the 
same time maintaining as high standards 
of quality as possible. 

In the early days of the war there re- 
mained reclaimed rubber, neoprene, “Thio- 
kol,” polyisobutylene, and Buna N types 
of rubbers available for coating work, with 
GR-S and GR-I (Butyl) available about 
a year later. Among the plastic materials 
useful to the industry were polyvinyl chlor- 
ide and its copolymers, andiinnds butyral 
and nitrocellulose. 


Rubber Coatings 
Reclaimed Rubber 

Reclaimed rubbers alone did not make 
very satisfactory coatings. They were used 
to a considerable extent, but required too 
large amounts of reclaim by weight on the 
fabrics to produce the desired finished 
fabric properties. Since the introduction 
of GR-S, reclaimed rubber has been used 
with GR-S in much the same manner as 
it was used with natural rubber. In these 
blends the reclaim has the valuable charac- 
teristic of producing stocks that calender 
more smoothly and cements that flow more 
smoothly and have somewhat more tack 
than when the stocks contain reclaim alone. 


Neoprene 

Neoprene, one of the first commercial 
synthetic rubbers, has been used extensively 
in coated fabrics for products where oil 
resistance and resistance to the permeation 
of gases are major considerations. During 
the last ten or more years since neoprene 
was first put on the market, this polymer 
has been improved, and much more has 
been learned about the compounding and 
use of this synthetic rubber. For example, 
it has been found that the use of two or 
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three softeners or plasticizers in a com- 
pound results in a greater soitening of the 
rubber with less reduction of the final cured 
physical properties than when the total 
amount ot plasticizer used consisted of one 
material only. 

The plasticizers first used were mostly 
vegetable and mineral oils. Of the more 
recent types of plasticizers, the ester plasti- 
cizers have been used with very good re- 
sults, and there are several types oi factice 
and retined petroleum oils that are in con- 
stant use. 

Neoprene stocks are generally com- 
pounded with soft carbon blacks, but the 
medium process channel type can also be 
used. The stocks adhere well to fabrics 
during the calendering operations, and the 
adhesion of neoprene cements to fabrics is 
also very good. Neoprene coated fabrics 
can be cured in dry heat and, when concn 
cured, age exceptionally well. 


Polyisobutylene 

Polyisobutylene has been employed in the 
production of combined fabrics where an 
uncured film was satisiactory. This rubber- 
like material has also been used in sizable 
amounts both alone and with other types of 
elastomers. Polyisobuty lene makes a very 
smooth cement in ordinary naphtha, and it 
can be loaded quite heavily without losing 
its tack or very much tensile strength. 
Polyisobutylene has very good low-tem- 
perature flexibility, and a film of polyiso- 
butylene on fabric has a very high resist- 
ance to the permeation of gases. 


Buna N and “Thiokols” 

Buna N and “Thiokols” are used to a 
limited extent in coated fabrics, mostly for 
special-purpose applications. A great deal 
of work was done with the Buna N type of 
rubbers in the prewar period, but this 
work had to be discontinued since these 
rubbers were required for more important 
war work. The Buna N type of rubbers 
might have more application in the coating 
field if their tendency to discolor fabrics 
were reduced, if some of the more common 
solvents could be used more satisfactorily 
for making cements, and if the rubbers 
themselves were lower in price. These 
butadiene-acrylonitrile rubbers do have an 
important use in blending with vinyl co- 
polymer resins for products where the spe- 
cial properties that result are especially 
desired. 

Up to the present time the “Thiokols” 
have been used primarily as special-pur- 
pose coatings where their high resistance 
to oils is of importance. Here again, the 
price of this material prevents more gen- 
eral use. In addition the fact that high- 
price solvents are necessary for the prepa- 
ration of cements, mitigates also against 
greater use of the ‘“Thiokols” for coating 
work. 


GR-S 

GR-S, the butadiene-styrene general-pur- 
pose rubber, which became available in 
quantity early in 1943 as a replacement for 
natural rubber, has been utilized in con- 
siderable amounts in coating operations. 
GR-S has many characteristics that are 
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quite similar to natural rubber and a great 
many that are quite different. It is neces- 
sary to use a good deal, more plasticizers 


— GR-S than with natural rubber, and 


breakdown is’ more difficult. The technique 
used with natural rubber of increasing the 
temperature of the calender rolls to smooth 
out the coating is not effective with GR-S. 
In calendering fabrics the more the GR-S 
stock is loaded the smoother the coating 
will be. For a time adhesion to fabrics was 
a serious problem and still presents many 
difficulties, but the production runs of GR-S 
that have been made during the past year 
have been much better and more uniform 
and have thus permitted the manufacture 
of higher quality coated fabrics. Some of 
the new tackifiers provided recently have 
further improved the adhesion of GR-S to 
fabrics. 

In black stocks the choice of the proper- 
type black is very important. if the best 
physical test results are to be obtained in 
the finished stock. In colors other than 
black, zinc oxide or other very fine particle- 
size fillers are best. The curing rate with 
GR-S is a little slower than with natural 
rubber het an increase in the temperature 
will usually remove this difficulty. 

Satisfactory cements can be made with 
GR-S using standard rubber naphtha, and 
the cements handle quite well on rubber 
spreaders. 

GR-S coated fabrics give reasonably 
good service when black stocks are used. 
In colors other than black, outdoor aging, 
flexing, and the results of accelerated 
weathering tests are not so good as when 
natural rubber or some of the other syn- 
thetic rubbers and resins are used. 


GR-I (Butyl) 

GR-I, or Butyl rubber, which has re- 
cently become available in limited volume, 
has had increasing acceptance particularly 
as a rubber for inner tubes during the past 
two years. This rubber has many proper- 
ties that make it a very good coating ma- 
terial. GR-I can be made into cement with 
standard rubber naphtha and can be loaded 
very heavily for either calendered or spread 
fabric coatings. The adhesion to fabrics is 
good, and the coatings have unusual re- 
sistance to the passage of gases and good 
resistance to solvents. Compounding and 
curing techniques have been worked out 
so that they are quite similar to those used 
with natural rubber. Plasticizers used with 
GR-I have the advantage of being rela- 
tively inexpensive. In dry heat curing a 
little higher temperature than that used 
with natural rubber is required, but aging 
tests give results that are in general su- 
perior to those obtained with natural rubber 
and some of the other synthetic rubbers 
The resistance to abrasion of GR-I is 
somewhat less than for natural rubber and 
other synthetic rubbers, but it is expected 
that future developments will provide a 
rubber with better resistance to scuffing and 
abrasive wear. 

One of the largest postwar uses of GR-I 
will probably be in the manufacture of 
combined fabrics. 


Plastic Coatings 
Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose was one of the earliest 
plastics used by the coating industry. It 
was first employed as a coating material 
about the beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury and has continued in use ever since. 
For fabric coating, nitrocellulose can be 
plasticized to almost any degree of flexi- 
bility, and with some of the new plasticizers 
that are now available, further improve- 
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nents with this type of coating may be 
expected. Some of the ester and resin type 
xf plasticizers have increz sed the flex and 
aging life of nitrocellulose coatings sub- 
stantially. This pl compounded 
to exhibit a wide Variety of attractive col- 
i i brasive wear 


can be 








tand tempera- 


becoming 


tures of 175 to 180 without 
sticky or exuding pl izer. 

A great deal of nitrocellulose has been 
used for coatings during the last few vears, 
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otably the shoe field, 





and in some 
it has replaced much of the rubber that was 
formerly used. Upholstery, book bindings, 
and simulated leather of all types will con 
ured from this pioneer 
Nitrocellulose can 
the newer resins 





tinue to be mam if 
among synthet 

be blended with 
to form mixtures that have very 





iteresting 
properties, such as improved flexibility 
particularly at low better 
flammability resistance, and long aging. In 
brief, 
properties and 
siderable period of time and may well con- 
tinue to be used in consid 
the coating industry. 
Vinyl Chloride and Copolymers 

Polyvinyl chloride las been known for 
over a hundred years, but it was not unt 
1927 that this resin was investigated for 
industrial use. By 1935 copolymers 
of vinyl chloride inyl acetate were 
being made commercially. Most of the 
early resins were of low molecular weight 
and high in acetate content. In 1937 the 
first high molecul weight, high yinyl 
chloride copolymers became available, and 
later the vinyl chloride-vinylidene chloride 
copolymers were introduced. For the pur- 
poses of this discussion the term vinyl co- 
polymer will include all types of vinyl 
chloride-acetate, vinyl chloride-vinylidene 
chloride copolymers. 

Vinyl copolymer resins as a class are 
very resistant to water. acids, oils, greases, 
and alcohol and quite resistant to medium 
concentrations of alkalies. The high molec- 
ular weight-type resins have the best 
‘luding maximum re 
abrasion loss, 


temperatures, 





plastic has been proved as to its 





applications over a con- 
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physical properties, inc 
sistance to flex cracking, 
solvents, freedom from blocking at tem 
peratures of 180 to 200° F., and good low 
temperature flexibility. 

These resins can be spread on fabrics 
from solutions, generally from hot solu- 
tions, and quite often a mixture of one or 
more resins are used to aid solubility in 


hot solvents. The most commonly used 
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are methyl ethyl ketone and methyl! 
isobutyl ketone. Cyclohexanone, mesity! 
oxide, or isophorone can be used either 
alone or as mixtures, and in some cases one 
ry more of these three may be advanta- 
eeously added to the ketones. Coating 
with hot solutions has some disadvantages, 
and there has lately been a trend toward 
the use of resins dispersed in non-solvents 
such as tolulene and petroleum naptha. 
This type of dispersion is commonly known 
as an organosol. The fabric is coated with 
the dispersed resin compound, and then 
after the liquid is driven off, exposed to a 
relatively high temperature for a_ short 
time, to form the resin into a continuous 
film, which then has all the desirable 
properties of films applied from solutions 
or by means of a calendering operation. 
Considerable development work is at pres- 
ent being done to improve the process ol 
coating with dispersed resins, and indica- 
tions are that this method may eventually 
eplace solution coating and even some o! 
the calender coating operations where light- 
weight films are produced. Considerable 
work has also been done with resins dis- 
persed in water, that is as latices, and, 
in general, the same procedures during the 
coating operation, as have been described 
for the organosols, are followed. 

Higher temperatures in the Banbury, on 
the mixing mills, and on the calender are 
required with vinyl copolymers. No break- 
down period is necessary, and power con- 
sumption during the mixing and calender- 
( resins is much less than with 
rubber. Fillers can be incorporated in 
rather limited amounts since  too-heavy 
loading reduces considerably the final 
physical properties. 

Fabrics coated with vinyl copolymer 
esins have a hard, dry surface while still 
being quite pliable and resilient. Adhesion 
to fabrics, in general, is good, and beauti- 
ful designs can be embossed on the coated 
surface. As the resins are colorless, al- 
most any color desired can be produced 
provided a suitable, non-bleeding pigment 


solvents 








ing of these 


is used 

During the war a large amount of viny] 
copolymer resin coatings was used by the 
\rmed Services, and it was found that very 
light coatings of properly compounded 
resins of this type gave very good service. 
Coatings for military use had the advan- 
tage of the very best plasticizers, but coat- 
ings now being made for civilian use have 
not always contained the best plasticizers, 
and as a result some of the poor perform- 
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ance of the civilian coatings has been un 
justly attributed to the resin. This poor 
performance included sweating out of the 
plasticizer, rapid stiffening of the fabrics, 
low-temperature cracking, and undesirable 
odor. It is regrettable that so much of this 
poorly plasticized coating has been manu 
factured, as it has resulted in unfavorable 
and unjust comment regarding the future 
of this type of resin for fabric coating work 
More of the better-quality plasticizers are 
now becoming available for civilian use, 
and it is hoped the industry will take full 
advantage of this situation to produce only 
cuatings of superior performance charac- 
teristics. 

Vinyl copolymer resins are here to stay 
as a coating material, and their usage will 
probably increase in this field. It is under 
stood that there are several new plasticizers 
not yet on the market whose use will per 
mit the manufacture of coatings that will 
be even better than any that have been made 
previously. Considerable activity is also 
reported in research on the copolymer 
resins themselves; so new and better resins 
are expected to appear in the very near 
future. 

Polyvinyl Butyrals 

Polyvinyl butyral thermoplastic resins, 
which had been used in the prewar period 
as one of the main constituents of safety 
glass, became available to the coating in- 
dustry early in the war, when one of the 
leading technologists of the industry dis 
covered a method of producing flexible 
thermosetting coating from this thermo- 
plastic resin. Polyvinyl butyral has since 
had considerable use as both a thermo 
plastic and a thermosetting coating. 

These resins can be made to resemble 
closely natural rubber when coated on fab- 
ric, and they have the important advan 
tage of handling in a similar manner in the 
factory. Polyvinyl butyrals do not require 
any breakdown and can be mixed on open 
mills or in a Banbury. Calender tempera 
tures are the same as with natural rubber 
When these resins are made into a cement, 
the procedure is the same as with natural 
rubber, and part of the solvent used may 
be standard rubber naphtha. After coating, 
the butyral resins can be thermoset in much 
the same manner as natural rubber is vul- 
canized, that is, by festooning or hanging in 
ovens and then cured by the regular dry 
heat method. One of the chief advantages 
of these resins is that fabricated articles 
can be made up, laps and joints cemented, 
and the entire article cured, thus producing 
a thermoset coating which is continuous 
and has very high adhesion at the seams or 
joints. 

Another advantage of these resins is 
their ability to hold plasticizers over long 
periods without “sweating out.” They may 
be compounded in a manner similar to rub- 
ber as far as pigmenting and loading are 
concerned, and they may be used with fairly 
high loadings without a very great loss of 
physical properties of the finished product. 
Transparent coatings of the butyrals ap 
pear to age quite well and, if suitably pre 
pared, do not discolor badly on outdoor 
exposure. Lightweight coatings, two to 
three ounces per square yard, are water- 
proof and are considered by many tech- 
nologists to be equal to a six-ounce per 
square yard coating of natural rubber. 

\t present it appears that butyral coat- 
ings will be higher in price than some of 
the other rubber and resin coatings, but 
undoubtedly butyral coatings will continue 

be used where they have proved to be 
superior to any of the other materials that 
have been used for fabrics coating. 
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Other Plastics 

There are severa) other resins which 
have been used to some extent, such as 
ethyl cellulose, cellulose acetobutyrate, and 
styrene. Styrene is going to be available 
in better volume, and as soon as satisfac- 
tory plasticizers can be found, it will be 
a very interesting resin which should have 
several applications in the coating field. 


Conclusions 

The industry formerly known as the rub- 
ber proofing industry has branched out con- 
siderably during the past 3% years and has 
probably used more plastic resins than any 
other type of material for coating fabrics. 
What the future relation between natural 
rubber, synthetic rubbers, and plastic resins 
will be is at this time hard to predict, but 
certainly Butyl rubber and most of the 
ibove-mentioned plastic resins have estab- 
lished themselves as desirable materials for 
use by the coating industry. GR-S may 
replace natural rubber in some cases; in 
fact, in some latex coatings GR-S 1s pre- 
ferred to natural rubber latex. The oil- 
resistant type of synthetic rubbers will 
continue to be special-purpose materials in 
the coating industry. 

There are several new rubbers and plas- 
tic resins that are soon to be made avail- 
able, and if the new plasticizers which have 
also been promised materialize, the coating 
industry may expand further into fields 
previously closed to it when natural rubber 
was the only material generally available. 
With these new materials coming on the 
market, in addition to the plastic resins now 
in use, the coated fabrics industry should, 
in self-protection, establish standards of 
finished product quality and try to main- 
tain them for the good of the entire indus- 
try. 

The author wishes to express his thanks 
to W. F. Murphy, of Goodall-Sanford, Inc., 
for technical assistance and review of this 
article. 





Plexiglas Plastic for Homes 
ECONVERSION to peacetime is shown 


in a three-room apartment almost ex- 


clusively built with Plexiglas. Plexiglas 
the wartime plastic from which bomber 
noses, turrets, and blisters were made, 


seems to have an excellent postwar pros- 
pect as appears evident from this exhibit. 

Designed by Rohm & Haas Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., who originated and developed 
the clear-as-glass methyl - methacrylate 
plastic, the apartment is intended to con- 
vey to architects, designers, and home 
builders the unique and manifold possi- 
bilities which the new compound offers in 
the design of the modern home. Certain 
specific characteristics of Plexiglas offer 
some revolutionary opportunities when tn- 
corporated in the new home. 

The demonstration apartment, consisting 
of a transparent-walled bedroom, a dress- 
ing room, and a bathroom with a turret- 
shaped transparent shower, is far more 
accessible to light as the building materials 
are transparent. Indirect, smooth, and 
snadowless lighting is accomplished through 
the unique light-piping characteristics oi 
Plexiglas. Chip-proof sinks and a shower 
floor of body or room temperature are 
other features based on the characteristics 
of the new material. “Radiant walls” fur- 
nish decoration as well as illumination for 
the dressing room. The easy moldability 
and the light piping qualities of Plexiglas 
open new vistas for the designer. Prac- 
tically every item in the sample apartment 





The Bathroom Unit of the “Plexiglas Dream Suite.” 
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The Shatterproof Shower 


Stall Is on the Left, and Set into an Unbroken Continuation of the Dressing 
Table on the Right Is a Plexiglas Basin, above Which Is a Unique Non-Fogging 
Plexiglas Mirror 


Plexiglas, and care is taken to 
outstanding new possibilities 


is made 
empnasize the 


of the methyl-methacrylate plastic in this 
peacetime application, 
Since Plexiglas is thermoplastic, it can 


readily be formed. It can also be ma- 
chined, using wood-working tools. It is 
ess than half as heavy as glass; it has a 
light transmission value of 92% (equal to 
that of fine practically 
unbreakable. Expx sure to sunlight and 
weathering for a period of lowers 
its li transmission only by 1% 

The demonstration apartment started a 
national tour of department stores and ar- 
cnitectural centers, opening at John Wana- 
maker & Co. in Philadelphia on Septem- 


ber 12. 


optical glass) and is 


two years 








R. M. A. Reports on New 
Developments in Coated Fabrics 
revolution in outdoor 


A MODEST 
sportswear, upholstery, protective 


clothing and safety garments, drapes, cur- 
tains, and wall covering materials has been 
forecast by The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Both new and standard rub- 
ber and synthetic rubber compounds, oil, 
pyroxylin, and synthetic resins of the poly- 
vinyl chloride and butyral types have with 
the sudden end of the war become available 
for civilian production and consumption. 
New synthetic rubber and resin compounds 
are expected to supplant other coating ma- 
terials because of their high resistance to 
oil and grease. These materials together 
with rubber coated fabrics which are re- 
sistant to many acids and other corrosives 
will greatly diversify the fields of safety 
garments and protective clothing. 
Polyvinyl butyral, which is flame-, stain-, 
and water-proof when applied as a coating 
to materials, holds great promise in a new 
line of hunting and fishing wear and for 
shower curtains, draperies, and upholstery. 
Polyvinyl chlorides with similar properties 
as the polyvinyl butyral have been released 
again for civilian use. All materials except 


natural rubber and GR-I (Butyl) are again 


available, and natura! rubber is expected to 
be available in 1946. 


Thus wit t 





the coating materials again 
1 hand and considering the tremendo 

advances which have been made during t 
in the coating industry, The Rubbe 
Association believes that 


hast 1] 
coated fabrics will 
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Postwar Increase in Plastics 


_. the use of plastics during the 
Var years increased from $78,000,000 

‘ furtl increase 

Psa Wm. S$ 
Landes, president ics Materials 
Manufacturers Association. "The nation’s 
plastics materials production has advanced 
20 years in research, during the last five 
vears of intensive development which had 
been spurred by the war. With reconver 
sion to peacetime operations many of the 
spectacular advances discovered through 





C 
to $332,000,000 or 325%, a 





ot 25 to 30% 





wartime research will be available to the 
general public now, and an increase in de- 
mand will be a natural result. With all 


opportunities for application of 
plastics, new machinery will have to be 
installed on a large scale, and this retool 
ing as well as the increased demand will 
mean a considerable increase in employ- 
ment in the plastics industry during the 
ensuing period of production and market 
development. Mr. Landes believes that the 
plastics industry, which, if measured by 
quantity production, is still a small indus- 
try, will expand greatly within the fore 
seeable future, providing opportunities for 
employment and the establishment of new 
businesses. 

In the prewar automobile about two to 
five pounds of plastics were used. Auto- 
mot tive engineers would like to use 10 to 
20 pounds of plastics per car, but much 
more experimentation by the plastics and 
by the automobile industries must be com- 
pleted before this is possible. Use in 
fenders and rear decks is practicable from 
a structural strength standpoint, but the 
(Continued on page 142) 
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RUBBER WORLD 
NEWS of the MONTH 


Highlights— 

During September, reports on the 
WPB Rubber Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee meeting of August 28 and that of 
the Surplus Property Board's Tire and 
Tube Manufacturers Industry Advisory 
Committee on August 31, together’ with 
reports from The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc., and individual manu- 
facturers themselves, provided a little 
better picture of developments and plans 
of the industry for reconversion to peace- 
time production. An important step 
toward keeping the discussion and solu- 
tion of problems of the rubber industry 
on a high government level was taken 


with the formation of an interagency 
committee on rubber by OWMR Di- 
rector John W. Snyder. The necessity 
of such a committee was suggested by 
WPB Chairman J. A. Krug and Director 
of Rubber Programs Robert S. Wilson. 
Many labor disturbances plagued recon- 
version efforts of the industry, and the 
URWA on September 14 announced a 
campaign for changes in wage contracts 
to provide equivalent “take-home” pay 
for peacetime hours since its members 
were now receiving lower wages because 
of the loss of overtime war work. The 
foremen’s strike at the Akron plants of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., begun Septem- 
ber 3, finally ended September 25. 


addiiry honeaniniidiis Tesslonuanatn 


During September, developments and 
plans for reconversion became better known. 
Since the increased production of civilian 
rubber goods can not hope to make much 
of an impression on 314 years of pent-up 
demand for several months, it was gen- 
erally considered that during the next two 
years the rubber industry should operate 
at a high production rate if, as one manu- 


facturer put it, “we can secure some 
measure of labor peace.” 
The Rubber Industry Advisory Com- 


mittee of the WPB met in Washington on 
August 28 to consider the following topics: 
(1) the tentative Basis VIII tire and 
tube production schedule; (2) the com- 
ponent situation; (3) the outlook for rub- 
ber; (4) reconversion to increased use of 
natural rubber; final cut-backs in the 
plant expansion got (6) operation of 
the ODP, RFC, facilities; (7) rationing 
(8) WPB priority policies; and (9) pros- 
pective igen in the Rubber Bureau. A 
report of this meeting, which was received 
on September 11 and a good portion of 
which was incorporated into an editorial 
survey article which appears in this issue 
(page 69), provided much important in- 
formation on plans and future possible 
trends of the industry. The above-men- 
tioned survey article also contains state- 
ments from a number of heads of rubber 
goods manufacturing companies on this 
subject of reconversion problems, which 
should be of considerable additional in- 
terest. 

Two industrial leaders in radio talks over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System on “Re- 
conversion and Jobs” added further in- 
‘ormation to confirm the optimistic outlook 
tor a postwar boom in the major manu- 
facturing industries including rubber. 
John L. Collyer, president of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., in his talk on September 5 
stated that “the rubber industry will have 
employment levels lower than for peak war 
production, but substantially greater than 
before the war, and is mighty keen to have 
its veterans return to their old jobs.” He 
added that the present job of putting good 
tires on the wheels of America’s 30 million 
civilian vehicles, while keeping pace with 
the automotive industry as it gets into 
peaceti-ne swing, means that a number of 


(3) 


plants in the rubber industry have the 
“help wanted” sign out. His cwn com- 
pany, Mr. Collyer said, expects to have 
work for about 30% more men and women 
in 1946 than in 1940. 

In his address on “Reconversion and 
Jobs” on September 12, Lammot du Pont, 
chairman of the board, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., declared that in his 
opinion our industrial system could pro- 
vide a high level of employment since all 
the factors necessary to create unequalled 
prosperity in America are at hand. 

“Never before in history have we had 
such a combination of skilled labor, pro- 
ductive capacity, managerial ability, sci- 
entific research facilities, and such a back- 
log of demand for goods and services. 
Never have we had such an accumulation 
of buying power or so wide a distribution 
in the hands of the public,” Mr. du Pont 
added. “In the chemical industry, of which 
I represent but one of many, many parts, 
the outlook today is extremely encourag- 
ing. In the du Pont company, we are op- 
timistic both as to our own prospects and 
to the prospects of business generally. We 
have every reason to expect that postwar 
employment in our own company will ex- 
ceed that of any peacetime year. We be- 
lieve that our sales volume in two years or 
so from now will exceed our 1939 totals by 
as much as 50%. Within five years, we 
have forecast that our sales in new prewar 
and postwar products together should equal 
our entire 1939 output of older products,” 
he also said. 


RMA Reports on Tires and Footwear 


The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., resumed its monthly reports on pro- 
duction in the United States of automotive 
pneumatic casings and inner tubes, releas- 
ing manufacturing data which has been 
subject to a security blackout since March, 
1942. In resuming its reports the Associa- 
tion departs from its prewar formula to 
include a breakdown of figures showing 
production in civilian passenger car, truck, 
and bus casings and in tubes, A. L. Viles, 
its president, pointed out. 

“Production figures in these categories 
were not shown prior to the war. In light 


of widespread public interest in tire sup- 
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plies during the war, and the fact that this 
interest appears to be continuing into the 


reconversion period, the association her: 
after will detail production in all categories 
in each of its monthly reports,” Mr. Viles 
explained. 

Two reports have been issued at this 
writing, one for June and one for July, 
1945. Since the second report contains al 
most all of the information for June, 1945, 
as well as July, 1945, only the second re 
port will be given here. Outstanding fact 
disclosed in the tabulation of tire and tube 
data was the sharp change in the relation 
of inventory to production for the first 
seven months ending in July, 1945, as com 
pared with the first seven peacetime months 
of 1941. Production of passenger-car cas 
ings for the first seven months of 194i 
totaled 33,729,258 units, with 4,760,991 units 
held in inventory. Estimated production for 
the seven months ended July 31 was 11, 
959,467 units, with only 1,016,615 units in 
inventory. 

At the same time the report reflects the 
vast increase in truck and bus tire pro- 
duction, stepped up by the industry to meet 
unprecedented military demand. Truck and 
bus tire production stood at 6,491,240 units 
for the seven months ending July 31, 1941. 
Production in the first seven months this 
year, with an output estimated at 11,255,569 
units, shows a gain of about 75%. The 
truck and bus inventory stood at 782,877 
units for the first seven months of 1945, 
as compared with 1,473,758 units for the 
same period in 1941. 

Principal reason for the unusually low 
inventory position is found in the fact that 
OPA was compelled to release tires more 
rapidly than they were being built during 
the war. The fact that the supply con- 
tinued tight throughout the war, however, 
is evident in the government’s action even 
this summer in dipping into its small stock- 
pile of tires to keep essential war workers 
on the road. Ration allowances for June 
and July were in excess of tire production. 

“At the same time, it must be borne in 
mind that the figures shown in this report 
reflect the situation as it existed two weeks 
before V-J Day,” Mr. Viles pointed out. 

“With the war behind us and the indus- 
try quickly converting to peacetime pro- 
duction, there is every indication that ci- 
vilian passenger car tire supplies will 
increase rapidly.” 

The report covers only automotive pneu- 
matic casings. It does not include any 
solid rubber tires or pneumatic tires for 
motorcycles, bicycles, or for aviation, agri- 
cultural, or industrial equipment. 

The accompanying charts issued by the 
statistician’s office of the Goodvear Tire 
& Rubber Co. on prewar ard postwar ca- 
pacity and demand for passenger-car and 
truck and bus tires are also of special in- 
terest in connection with this subject of 
tire production. Abrupt ending of the 
Japanese war, cut-backs in proposed ex- 
pansion of existing facilities, and cancella- 
tions of new plants are reflected in these 
revised charts. Four months ago com- 
parative charts issued by Goodyear showed 
the industry aiming at a postwar capacity 
of 89 million passenger-car tires. Estimated 
demand then was the same as now. Passen- 
ger-tire capacity at present is placed at 
75 million tires, with a consumer demand 
for the two-year postwar “bulge” esti- 
mated at 70 million tires yearly. 

In the truck and bus field the revised 
charts show the industry’s capacity at 16 
million tires. as against a previously esti- 
mated 18 million figure. Demand for the 
next two vears averages 13 million tires 
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Replacement 
Original 
Equipment War Orders Civilian Export 

Passenger Casings 
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Passenger Tires—Prewar and Postwar Capa- 
city vs. Demand 


a year. It is then expected to settle down 
to a postwar normal level of at least nine 
million tires a year. 

Returning again to the RMA reports, it 
was stated on September 24 that produc- 
tion of rubber heels and soles contiunes 
substantially short of capacity because of 
labor shortages. With the industry facing 
the greatest civilian demand on record, it 
is still in need of workers. To date the 
government’s action in lifting labor con- 
trols on V-J Day has not completely solved 
manpower problems. 

Consensus of major manufacturers is 
that capacity operation will be necessary 
for many months to wipe out a four-year 
backlog of civilian orders, to meet current 
demand in this country, and to keep pace 
with export requirements. Indications of 
a continuing world shortage in leather for 
a considerable period further emphasize this 
need of manpower. 

Reviewing the industry’s wartime job, 
the Association listed more than 1,400 spe- 
cial types of heels and soles supplied to the 
Armed Forces, observing that in 1944 alone 
production had run to 206 million pairs 
of rubber soles and 383 million pairs of 
rubber heels for combined military and ci- 
vilian use. 

In helping make U. S. troops the best 
shod in action, the industry put the Armed 
Forces entirely on rubber heels and soles 
for the first time in military history. Spe- 
cial types for use on everything from rock 
and sand to ice and coral and for extra 
wear in every band of climate from the 
equator to the North Pole were developed. 
An outstanding example of special-purpose 
design was a non-skid rubber sole devel- 


oped to keep rushing deck crewmen from 
skidding on oil-slick carrier decks and slid- 
ing into propellers as Navy fighter planes 
came in for quick refueling and rearming 
during battle action. In an extremely short 
time the footwear industry developed a 
special-type rubber sole with a soft, cling- 
ing, molded rubber insert which cut down 
accidents on carrier decks to an amazing 
degree. 

In addition to service under special con- 
ditions, heels and soles made of rubber 
were recently demonstrated in performance 
tests at Camp Lee, Va., to give twice the 
wear of top-grade leather. 

To meet both military requirements and 
now greatly increased civilian requirements, 
the industry has stepped up capacity 
sharply. Manufacturers turned out 128 
million pairs of rubber soles in 1941. New 
facilities put rated capacity at approxi- 
mately 300 million pairs of rubber soles 
and approximately 500 million pairs of 
rubber heels, the Association said. 

Postwar, manufacturers feel there will 
be rather extensive use of synthetic rub- 
ber. The industry has made rapid progress 
in solving the problems presented after 
Pearl Harbor. Many manufacturers believe 
that a large percentage of rubber heels 
will be made of synthetic rubber exclu- 
sively, and that this raw material may be 
combined with either natural rubber or 
plastics in the manufacture of many types 
of soles. 

Meantime, the Association reported, the 
heel and sole industry has developed brand 
new materials which it regards as an im- 
provement on and potentially a direct sub- 
stitute for leather. Many feel that these 
materials are now opening a new field 
hitherto untouched by rubber heel and sole 
manufacturers. 

In another report on September 27 the 
RMA stated that while tire manufacturers 
are converting to peacetime production as 
rapidly as possible, production gains re- 
main inadequate to date to wipe out an 
accumulated four-year backlog of civilian 
passenger tire demands. 

Output since V-J Day has been limited 
by two factors: (1) the time lag involved 
in retooling for civilian production; and 
(2) production losses rising out of labor 
disputes. In light of these factors, it ap- 
pears extremely unlikely that the govern- 
ment can increase monthly passenger tire 
allocations on October 1, it was said. Rising 
production could lead to supplemental allo- 
cations of tires for passenger-car drivers 
at a later date, but as of today an end to 
the rationing of passenger-car tires is not 
in sight. 
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1945,—First Seven Montus, 1945 ann 1941 


Total Production Inventory 
Shipments During Month End of Month 
1,868,155 1,938,€50 eneca 
1,823,606 1,968,498 950,412 
11,894,726 11,959,467 1,016,615 

36,300,355 33,729,258 4,760,991 
1,072,843 Lise 8 8=SS—“<it~*«é«—C WS 
1,503,186 1,465,912 738,236 

11,173,171 11,255,569 782,877 
6,689,677 6,491,240 1,473,758 
2,940,998 SOSIGO” iw hpshiclns 
3,326,792 3,434,410 1,688,648 

23,067,897 23,215,036 1,799,492 

42,990,032 40,220,498 6,234,749 
2,958,590 3,049,595 saaasi 
3,008,065 3,104,123 2,601,379 

21,998,523 22,322,186 2,597,167 

38,759,027 38,211,637 6,356,726 
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Truck-Bus Tires—Prewar and Postwar Capa- 
city vs. Demand 


At the same time Association spokesmen 
pointed out that the reconversion program 
still is aimed at production of 12 million 
passenger-car tires in the final quarter of 
1945 and at 66 million tires in 1946. Realiza- 
tion of these goals could spell an end ‘of 
rationing late this year or early next, but 
in the meantime OPA is confronted with 
the problem of meeting tire demands so 
far in excess of current production that 
they have actually doubled since V-J Day. 

Until this pent-up demand of first- and 
second-preference drivers can be met, op- 
erators will be compelled to recap and to 
observe rubber-conserving safety speeds if 
all civilian passenger cars are to be kept 
on the road through the winter, the Asso- 
ciation emphasized. 


OPA Reports on Tires 

The OPA and the WPB issued a joint 
statement on September 17 in which they 
pointed out that the demand for passenger- 
car tires has increased so rapidly since the 
lifting of gasoline rationing and is so far 
ahead of current production that it will 
be many months before motorists get all 
the new tires they need. 

“Unfilled applications for passenger car 
tires, which totaled 517,715 at the end of 
July, have been piling up so rapidly that 
they may reach 1,000,000 by September 30,” 
Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
said. 

His agency explained that maximum 
quotas, set somewhat in excess of produc- 
tion in order to make use of limited in- 
ventories that were available, were granted 
during the summer months. Certificates 
issued against these quotas have cut deeply 
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into dealers’ inventories, and until produc- 
tion catches up with certificates issued in 
the past and currently, this tight situation 
will continue. 

To help meet heavy demands for bus 
and truck tires without increasing backlogs 
of unfilled applications, susbtantial addi- 
tions to the September bus and truck tire 
quotas were allocated W PB to the 
OPA. 

The supplemental WPB allocations tor 
rationing to consumers consisted of 140,000 
small-size truck tires, 7.50 and under, and 
50,000 truck tires size 8. or larger. Ot 
the smal Il-size truck tires, 40,000 were 10- 
ply in sizes 7.00 by 20 and 7.50 by 20, and 
the rani were in all other sizes and 
plies in the smaller group. Original Sep- 
tember quotas provided for 386,852 small 
truck tires and 200,000 truck tires size 8.25 


and larger. 
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New Inter- apes seagate on Rubber 
The report on » Rubber Industry Ad- 
visory “coil alg ace ot August 28 
mentioned that the WPB had suggested to 
the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version that it create an overall policy 
committee with authority to act on rubber 
problems. OWMR Directo John W. 
Snyder on September 8 sn William 
L. Batt, WPB vice chairman for inter- 
national supply, to head this new commit- 
tee as a representative of the OWMR. It 
is understood that two of the foremost 
problems to be tackled by Mr. Batt’s com- 
mittee are the disposal of government syn- 
thetic rubber plants and the price to be 
paid for natural rubber that must be bought 
in some quantity from the Dutch, British, 
and others. In this connection it was re- 
ported from London on September 18 that 
the first steps toward rehabilitation of the 
Malayan rubber industry had been taken 
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with the pegging of the price at 36¢ a 
pound (Straits currency; U. S. equivalent 
17¢) and establishment of a rubber con- 


trol unit to set up buying centers in all 
producing districts. In New York repre- 
sentatives of the rubber int lustry questioned 
this report and emphasized that it was un 
likely any price would be set in absence 
of any international agreement. 

3esides Mr. Snyder's office the following 
agencies will be represented on the com- 
mittee: State, Justice, War, and Navy de- 
partments, Surplus Property Board, Re- 
construction Finance Corp., and Foreign 
Economic Administration. Top rubber com- 
pany executives, including Mr. Collyer, 
of Goodrich, P. W. Litchfield, of Good- 
year, H. S. Firestone, It: of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., and F. B. Davis, Jr., 
~ United States Rubber, are expected to 
assist the committee in formulating U. S. 
domestic and foreign rubber policy. 


Thomas Recommends Permanent Stockpile 
Jonn W. Thomas, chairman of the eel 
stone company, in a brochure titled “Amer- 
ica Should Have a Rubber Seecleuile:* 
made public on August 31, recommended 
creation of a large government-owned 
stockpile of natural rubber and continuance 
of a broad research program in the field 
of synthetic rubber. Acquisition of the 
stockpile could be started as soon as ac- 
cumulated needs of synthetic and natural 
rubber products have been met, he said. 
It was pointed out that even in the last 
days of World War II, despite the swift 
progress of the synthetic rubber industry, 
the minimum requirement of natural rub- 
ber was 14% of the total rubber compound. 
Discussing the size of the proposed stock- 
pile, Mr. Thomas said that the reserve 
should be adeauate to meet emergency mili- 


tary and civilian needs ior 15 months— 
the time that would be required to build 
additional synthetic rubber plants, if needed 

-and also should be sufficient to supply 
minimum essential needs of natural rubber 
for natural and synthetic rubber compounds 
for five years. 

‘As a further factor of safety, each 
manufacturer should be pledged to maintain 
in this country a working minimum in- 
entory of natural rubber,’ Mr. Thomas 
continued. “This minimum should perhaps 
be a 60-day average of requirements for 
rubber of this type. 

“Since the stockpile would be a national 
resource to serve the country as a whole, 
it follows that it should be owned and 
operated by the United States Govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Thomas suggested that the stock- 
pile rubber be stored in igloo-type maga- 
zines now used for storage at 30 munitions 
depots scattered throughout the country 
These units, he said,’ would provide ideal 
storage for ribbed smoked sheet plantation 
rubber because temperature, humidity, and 
ventilation in them are highly suitable for 
the purpose, and their maintenance cost is 
low. Each igloo, which could accommo- 
date 200 tons of rubber, is sufficiently iso- 
lated from others to provide a high degree 
of safety from fire. 

SPB Tire and Tube Meeting 

The Surplus Property Board held a meet- 
ing with its Tire and Tube Manutacturers 
Industry Advisory Committee, on August 
31, in Washington to receive recommenda- 
tions from which to formulate policy for 
disposal of surplus tires and tubes. J. V. 
McCullough, director, automotive division, 
‘onsumer goods, SPB, acted as chairman, 
and 17 representatives of various govern- 
ment agencies including the Army and 
Navy, WPB, ODT, OPA, OSP-Com- 
merce, Interior, Agriculture, and SPB 
— in attendance. 

he SPB’s Tire and Tube Industry Ad- 
wee Committee consists of Walter D. 
Baldwin, U. Rubber, New York, N. Y.; 
W. C. Behoteguy, Goodrich, Akron, O.; 
J.. L. Cochrun, Seiberling Rubber Co., 
\kron; I. Eisbrouch, The Dayton Rubber 
Mig. Co., Dayton, O.; Victor D. Kniss, 
Firestone, Akron; Clarence C. Osmun, 
Goodyear, Akron; J. F. Schaefer, Cooper 
Corp., Findlay, O.; and H. F. Webster, 
Denman Tire & Rubber Co., Warren, O. 

Carl H. Monsees (SPB) described the 
organization and functions of SPB and 
the Disposal Agencies under the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944. 

The SPB has been notified by the At- 
torney General that the use of industry 
advisory committees for consultation within 
the limitations outlined in SPB’s letter of 
August 2, 1945, does not violate the anti- 
trust laws. 

Mr. McCullough pointed .out that the 
act establishing the SPB provides for the 
disposal of surplus property through nor- 
mal trade channels wherever possible and 
consistent with other overall objectives. 

Many complicating factors must be 
studied carefully in connection with the 
establishment of a sales procedure for the 
large quantities to be declared surplus, and 
due consideration will be given to sugges- 
tions offered by the tire manufacturers and 
by independent tire dealers. Some of the 
major problems arise from uncertainty 
with regard to tire rationing; lack of defi- 
nite information regarding quantities, types. 
sizes, and locations of surplus stocks; and 
uncertainty regarding the dates on which 
the tires will be available for disposal. 
3esides is the problem of assuring equitable 
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distribution of stocks among the tire deal 
ers of the country, it was emphasized by 
James A. Troy (Department of Com 
merce). In establishing the procedures 
the Department of Commerce will .d 
everything possible to assure an orderly 
flow of the commodities in a manner that 
will cause the least possible disruption to 
the industry. 

With respect to quantities to be declare: 
surplus, there appeared to be some dis 
crepancies in various tabulations and esti 
mates. At the recent meeting of the WPR 
Industry Advisory Committee, the tire in 
lustry was informed that an_ estimated 
535,000 tires of specified types would be 
declared surplus. Major Colton (War De 
partment) was not prepared. to comment 
m the overall situation, but explained that 
the August 17, 1945, declaration covered 
254,987 new tires and tubes, of which ap 
proximately 60,000 were tubes. Lieutenant 
\mbrose (Navy) did not care to estimat« 
surplus declarations by the Navy. 

In reply to Mr. MeCullough’s request 
for recommendations on disposal policies 
for surplus tires and tubes, one member oi 
the committee presented a stateemnt which, 
at the suggestion of other members of the 
committee, is quoted in full as representing 
the committee’s suggestions and recom 
mendations : 

“The tire industry, through the War 
Production Board, has been advised that 
the Army has for disposal, through the 
Surplus Property Board, an_ estimated 
535,000 tires. Of this total, 200,000 are 
6.00-16 6-ply mud and snow tires, and 
150,000 are 7.50-20 8-ply mud and snow 
tires. The first size was produced for use 
on jeeps, and the second, a special tire, for 
use on 21% ton trucks. 

“In making these tires available jor 
civilians, they will be used for purposes 
not originally contemplated, and for this 
reason it is expected that various me- 
chanical difficulties will arise and that there 
will be product difficulties greater than 
normal. 

“Tt is the industry's understanding that 
the Army is desirous of disposing of these 
tires rapidly and getting them into ci- 
vilian use while the present shortage and 
need exist. 

“In view of these conditions, I believe 
the proper manner in which this can best 
be accomplished would be through the regu- 
lar distribution channels of the tire in- 
dustry. As has previously been done with 
respect to surplus of new and used Army 
tires, offerings would be made to tire manu- 
facturers on an allocation arrangement 
based upon statistical data now in the hands 
of the Surplus Property Board. This would 
provide quick, widespread, and equitable 
distribution and permit the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board to deal with firms of unques- 
tioned financial standing. In addition, the 
Treasury Department under this method 
would be protected with respect to excise 
taxes. This also would assure observance 
of applicable OPA tire rationing regula- 
tions. 

“Tt is understood that these tires are 
located at 15 Army depots, from which 
shipment could be made either to the man- 
ufacturer’s warehouses or direct to deal- 
ers, dependent on conditions and whether 
or not these warehouses are so set up as 
to be able to handle a great many small 
drop shipments. I am confident the indus- 
try would consider making available ad- 
ministrative personnel to assist in expedit- 
ing distribution of surplus tires at these 
warehouse points. 

“However, before the industry would 
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consider undertaking the distribution of 
this merchandise and before arrangements 
are completed as to quantities, prices, and 
methods of shipment, | believe the Army 
and the Surplus Property Board should 
carefully consider the following points: 

“1, The industry is now going through 
the problem of reconversion from war to 
civihan production. To cope with this, it 
has proceeded with full knowledge of the 
immediate need for civilian tires, so pro- 
duction schedules and manpower have been 
set up on the basis of capacity production 
at the earliest possible date and with no 
regard fer the possible effect on these plans 
caused by the dumping on the market of 
surplus government stocks. 

“The industry, of course, realizes that 
such a thing must happen, but has no 
knowledge ot the timing or the quantities 
involved. It is hopeful that the flow of this 
military merchandise into the civilian mar- 
ket may be regulated in such a manner that 
too great an upset will not occur in the 
production plans of the industry, with con- 
sequent serious effect on the manpower 
situation. I believe this best can be accom- 
plished through immediate action. 

“2. Although the industry has no knowl- 
edge of any government plans which might 
anticipate the shipment of tires abroad, 
either for use in occupied countries or in 
liberated areas, I am hopeful that this en- 


tire possibility may be thoroughly can- 
vassed. 
“It would seem desirable that, if such 


a need is going to arise, the tires in ques- 
tion be used for this purpose rather than 
to take out of current production tires bet- 
ter adapted for the local need. 

“With the elimination of lend-lease, it 
would still seem possible that many coun- 
tries will be ready and anxious to purchase 
tires of this type on a cash basis. 

“3. In view of the circumstances out- 
lined in (1) and (2), the industry, I am 
sure, is hopeful that the Army, Navy, and 
other governmental agencies, in schedul- 
ing for return surplus stocks, will make 
certain that their own needs for at least 
a year’s period are scheduled to be filled 
out of present stocks—this both from the 


standpoint of the economical use of the 
tires through application to vehicles for 


which they were intended, and the possi- 
bility, through retention of as large a stock 
as possible, of a minimum upset of the labor 
situation. 

“4. Truck manufacturers have stocks 
of tires intended for original equipment of 
Army vehicles. The Army should imme- 
diately include these in its stock of surplus 
tires rather than require the truck manu- 
facturers to prevail upon tire manufacturers 
to accept return of these tires. 

“To permit immediate distribution and 
consumer wheel-use of these surplus tires, 
I strongly recommend that the Rationing 
Division of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion take immediate steps to handle all 
non-directional mud and snow tires outside 
of rationing. 

“In urging that this be done, it should 
be kept in mind first that the user and the 
dealer are going to be reluctant to ex- 
change rationing certificates for these tires. 
With tires in regular sizes and conven- 
tional treads coming rapidly into produc- 
tion, both the dealer and the consumer are 
going to prefer the tire of a later and 
proper construction. 

“There is an element of chance in the 
length of time it is going to be necessary 
for the dealer to hold these tires before he 
can sell them, and generally it is necessary 
for the dealer to turn his certificates as 


rapidly as possible. Probably if time were 
not the essence, distribution could be ef- 
fected through rationing, but if the quick 
job that is necessary is to be done, all ra- 
tioning restraints should be withdrawn.” 

Representatives of the various Govern- 
ment agencies present considered the state- 
ment fair and reasonable. Mr. McCullough 
emphasized that due consideration would 
be given to the specific recommendations 
and to the general thinking of the industry 
as brought out in the discussion. 

Other items discussed at the SPB meet- 
ing included used and new tires and tubes. 
Up to now there has been a ready sale for 
used tires, but within a very short time, 
the industry advisory committee members 
said, it will be unable to move these used 
tires at any price, and it was the consensus 
of opinion tnat Class C-1 tires should be 
sold as scrap, and the C-1 classification 
removed from present classification stand- 
ards. 

One member suggested that all surplus 
stocks be classified into various sizes, and 
that within each size the tires be classified 
as follows: (1) not usable for civilian 
uses; (2) usable in lieu of no civilian tires 
(limited use); and (3) conventional type 
or regular highway tread tires which are 
usable for civilian vehicles. 

It was also the consensus that the pricing 
policies should be kept as simple as pos- 
sible and that they should be flexible to 
permit adjustments for varying degrees of 
obsolescence, off-standard materials, ete. 
A sliding scale of discounts for the three 
categories of tires should be set up with 
sufficient flexibility within each category 
to take care of variations. Moreover tne 
discounts should be set up on the basis of 
delivery dates. 

Members stated that the discounts pre- 
viously in effect are no longer satisfactory 
to the industry. One member expressed the 
personal opinion that tires in the usable 
category should be subject to a discount of 
75% of cost. Even at this figure, he said, 
industry will have considerable difficulty 
in marketing the tires. Another member 
favored a slightly lower discount; he be- 
lieved the industry should be prepared to 
take some financial losses in the liquidation 
of stocks rather than subject itself to undue 
criticism. 

In reply to questions regarding the pro- 
rating of the tires among the individual 
companies, Mr. Troy stated that distribu- 
tion based on 1942 sales had worked fairly 
well in the past. Recently, however, diffi- 
culties have arisen from the fact that small 
companies are unwilling to accept the 
larger tires, for which they say there is 


no market. One member suggested that 
the various companies report to RMA 


whether they are interested so that RMA 
can make the necessary reallocations t 
industry. 


Industrial Relations 


In a month filled with labor disturbances 
all over the country, the rubber industry 
did not escape its share of this type of 
difficulty. During September the work 
stoppage at The B. F. Goodrich Co.’s 
plants in Akron, O., resulting from an 
unauthorized and ill-advised strike. by the 
members of the Foremen’s Association of 
America, which indirectly prevented work 
by the members of the local URWA 
union, involved the largest number of em- 
ployes of any of the work stoppages in the 
rubber field. In mid-September the URWA 
joined with other CIO unions in announcing 
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that it would demand a general wage in- 
crease for all of its estimated 300,000 
members in order to maintain a take-home 
wage for rubber industry workers at a 
wartime level in spite of the reduction in 
hours of the work week from 48 to 36. 


The Goodrich Foremen’s Strike 

About 1,000 foremen of the Goodrich 
plants in Akron began a strike on Septem 
ber 3 in order to force the company to 
recognize the local union of the Foremen’s 
Association of America as a_ bargaining 
agent for the foremen at these plants. The 
FAA had petitioned the NLRB for recog- 
nition as the bargaining agent for Goodrich 
foremen, but since no action had resulted 
before: the foremen started their strike 
and since no election had been held, the 
local of the Foremen’s Association of 
\merica at Goodrich was without legal 
status under the Wagner Act. 

On September 7 in a half-page adver- 
tisement in the Akron Beacon Journal the 
Goodrich company reviewed its policy on 
this foremen’s strike and denied charges 
that “wholesale layoffs” of foremen had 
caused the walkout. 

Charges by the Goodrich chapter of the 
IAA, which called the ‘strike, that the 
company refused to discuss grievances with 
foremen were likewise denied. 

“The company has had close and friendly 
relations with its foremen for many years,” 
the statement said in part. 

“Like other members of management, 
foremen have been and are free to discuss 
all matters with the company at any time. 

“When and if an election is ordered by 
the federal government, through the 
NLRB, and Local 98, FAA, is certified as 
sole bargaining agency for all our foremen 
in Akron, and this certification is approved 
by the courts, we will negotiate with repre- 
sentatives of the FAA. In the meantime 
we will continue to deal as before with 
foremen as individual members of man 
agement. 

“We consider the calling of this strike 
and the proposed unionization of foremen 
to be entirely unjustified and detrimental 
to the best interests of foremen as well as 
all other employes, the community and the 


nation’s program for reconversion and 
maximum employment,” the statement 
added. 


At a meeting with Paul Fuller, resident 
conciliator for the Department of Labor, 
on September 6, the foremen outlined their 
demands for settlement of the strike. They 
included a demand for one 6%-hour shift 
per day for foremen, a halt to layoffs 
while parttime foremen are used, halting 
ot demotions of shift and floor foremen, 
establishment of foremen’s seniority, a 
protest against bringing in foremen from 
the Goodrich plant in Texarkana, Tex., 
setting up machinery to handle foremen’s 
grievances, and that all foremen be re- 
turned to their jobs without prejudice when 


the strike is ended. 
Meanwhile direct production workers 
and members of the local URWA were 


caught in the middle, since they were not 
on strike, but could not work without ade- 
quate supervision, even if they were willing 
to cross the FAA picket lines. Interna- 
tional URWA union officers advised of 
ficers of the Goodrich local to instruct its 
members to return to work; the local 
union officers first voted not to work until 
they had supervision and then on Septem- 
ber 16 voted to return to work as soon as 
arrangements for opening the plants could 
be made. The company agreed to pay on a 


reporting-to-work basis in the event no 
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supervision was available when the plants 
reopened. 

Finally on September 
the local FAA voted unanirhously to 


turn to their jobs on the following day. 


25, members of 
re- 


Final NWLB Decision on Firestone Accepted 

The National War Labor Board an- 
nounced on September 2 a unanimous de- 
cision involving the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., after the company 
and the United Rubber Workers, CIO, had 
agreed at a conterence with Board officials 
to accept the terms of the decision. The 
yrder airected continuation of the stand- 
ard voluntary maintenance of membership 
clause, with an escape period ending Sep- 
tember 15, and automatic check-ott, and 
settled 21 other issues in dispute. The 
company withdrew its to main- 
tenance of membership based 
on a strike which lasted from July 1 to 16. 
The new agreement is to remain in effect 
until July 1, 1946. Both parties agreed to 
deter consideration of a general wage in- 
crease until the NWLB develops its policy 
on general in dispute 
enable the parties to negotiate. On 
[ intra-plant inequities and 
piecework from certain 
plant, both parties 
claims heard by a 
considered under 


objections 
which were 


increases in cases so 
as to i 
ine question 
the elimin 
departments of the 
agreed to ! 
NWLB 
the Board’ 
The present standard work schedule and 
work-week of six hours a day and 36 hours 
a week is to | 


panei an to be 


1 
Ss new > policy. 


be continued, and any basic 
change in the standard work schedule is to 
be negotiated between the company and the 
union. 

The company’s practice of compensating 
overtime work aiter eight hours a day and 
40 hours a week at time and one-half was 
continued by the Board’s order. The union 
requested that overtime be paid after six 
hours a day and 30 hours a week. The 
Board ordered double time to be paid for 
all work performed on six holidays and 
time and one-half for Sunday work 


URWA Wage Increase Campaign 

The International URWA on September 
14 announced that it will advise its local 
unions to demand of their respective rub- 
ber company employers the following 
changes irom present wage contracts: 
(1) a basic 30-hour work week; (2) time 
and a half for all hours worked in excess 
of six hours a day and 30 hours a week and 
for work done on Saturdays; (3) double 
time for work performed on Sundays and 
six designated holidays and straight time 
for six holidays when they are not worked; 
(4) a night-shift differential of 10¢ an 
hour extra for night work. 

URWA president, Sherman H. Dal- 
rymple, said the union does not believe 
its wage demands wi uld necessitat € an in- 
crease in the price of tires and ot! her rubber 
products because of the industry*s war- 
time increase in pr and in production 
due to greater mechanization and, finally, 
because of the fact that the industry now 
has synthetic rubber with which to curb 
serious fluctuations in the price of foreign- 
controlled natural rubber. He also said 
that wages comprise only 20% of the total 
productic in the rubber industry. 

In a ststement expanding upon its new 
wage policy, the URWA said in part: 

“Living costs have continued to climb. 

“Moreover, employes throughout the 
rubber industry have sustained a drastic 
reduction in straight time earnings ané 
have likewise sustained a loss by reason of 
the abrupt discontinuance of overtime work. 


-shift 
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“The rubber industry is today in the 
most fortunate position it ever ‘occupied. 
It is recognized that the cost of rubber 
constitutes about 30 to 40% of the ulti- 
mate cost of the finished product. Here- 
tofore, the industry has been faced with 
wide fluctuations in the cost of natural 
rubber ranging from a few cents a pound 
to over $2 per pound. 

“That uncertainty of price has now been 
removed. By reason of the exigencies oi 
war, rubber production facilities for the 
production of synthetic rubber have been 
built by the government at a cost of $700,- 
000,000 to the people of America. These 
rubber-producing facilities will prevent the 
uncertainty of price fluctuations in the 
future.” 


WPB Eases Rubber Order 


All restrictions on the number of passen- 
ger automobile, motorcycle, and bicycle 
tires that may be manuiactured were re- 
moved September 5 by Amendment 4 to 
R-1, which deleted section 4600.10, “tires 
and tubes,’ from the order. This action 
supplemented the cancellation of directives 
as to the amount of cotton authorized for 
tires. Production of passenger-car 
poe and small truck tubes, 6.00-16 and 
6.50-16, was also removed from quantita- 
tive restriction by the same action. 

Production percentage directives were 
removed on all truck tubes. Producers may 
now book orders without regard to usage. 
-*reviously manufacturers had to book cer- 
tain percentages of their production for 
military replacement and original equip- 
ment. 

Control of spare tires for new cars was 
transferred to OPA under Amendment 109 
to RO 1-A, effective September 1. It is 
understood that OPA will not allow 
new tires for spares or fifth wheels until 
the demand for rubber for rolling wheels 
is more nearly in line with the supply. 

The tire allotment plan governing the 
production of truck, bus, tractor, implement, 
and industrial tires has been revoked by 
the revocation of Appendix IV to R-1 
effective September 7. The tire allotment 
plan was in effect for nearly two years and 
outlined the procedure by which the Office 
of the Rubber Director and later the Rub- 
ber Bureau controlled the production and 
distribution of the above classes of tires. 
This revocation eliminates the requirement 
that manufacturers of original (new) 
equipment obtain a tire allocation from 
WPB. There is no change in the pro- 
cedure for purchase of replacement tires. 
Part B of the tire rationing certificate 
must still be turned over to a tire manu- 
facturer in order to obtain shipment of 
replacement tires. There is no change in 
the procedure to be followed by drivers 
in acquiring passenger, truck, and bus tires 
still rationed under OPA regulations. Un- 
affected by the revocation are airplane, 
passenger-car, and motorcycle tires. 

Tire manufacturers were released, by 
Amendment 7 to Appendix II of R-1, issued 
September 13, from government control of 
the size and kind of tires they may produce, 
but they must stick to a single quality in 
each size. Restrictions governing the man- 
ufacture of truck and bus tires and tubes, 
including the so-called “production pattern”, 
have been removed. Butyl (GR-I), more- 
over, has been made available for large-size 
passenger-car tubes for the first time. Be- 
sides natural rubber specifications of some 
special-purpose tires were changed. 
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Amendment 7 provides that only, one 
quality of tire may be made in each size, 
a “100 level” tire. This restriction, adhered 
to during the war by manufacturers, is being 
kept to attain maximum production rapidly. 
No premium grades and no tires of lower 
than the standard quality may be produced. 
Ali types of pneumatic tires will continue 
to be made with black sidewalls only. 

Elimination of the “production pattern”, 
which followed the removal of the. tire al- 
lotment plan, makes it possible for manufac- 
turers to exercise their own judgment in 
scheduling their production to meet civilian 
needs. Heretofore they had been required 
to use such of their facilities as were, inter- 
changeable on a preference basis to. assure 
production of the most needed sizes .and 
types. 

All inner tubes 6.50 and larger in all rim 
sizes may now be made with Butyl owing 
tu increased supplies of this special-purpose 
synthetic rubber. The 6.00 and smaller 
sizes will continue to be made of GR-S, the 
general-purpose synthetic rubber. 

While the amount of natural rubber per- 
mitted in the ge wage of some tires 
has been reduced, the quality of so-called 
rock service and logger tires has been im- 
proved by permitting a 25% increase in the 
amount of natural rubber that may go into 
them. The changes were made in accord- 
ance with WPB policy of using available 
supplies of natural rubber where most ef- 
fective. On the other hand the natural rub- 
ber content of certain military tires has 
been reduced following Ordnance Depart- 
ment tests which showed that satisfactory 
service would result. The most important 
change affected mud and snow tires, 10.50 
by 18 10-ply and 14.20 12-ply, which here- 
after will be made with S-4 synthetic con- 
struction calling for 90% synthetic. rubber. 
In addition two sizes of large mud and snow 
tires, 24.00 by 28 24-ply and 30.00 by 32 28- 
ply, may now be made with S-7 construc- 
tion, which is 35% synthetic rubber. 

The natural rubber content of band tracks 
for Army half-track vehicles is changed 
from 40 to 30% in another paragraph of 
Amendment 7. 

Table A of List 8 in Appendix II has 
been altered to incorporate a change previ- 
ously announced permitting the use of high- 
tenacity rayon tire cord instead of cotton 
cord in small truck tires, 7.50 cross-section, 
6 and 8-ply. 


Other Restrictions Eased or Cancelled 

More rosin will be available for civilian 
purposes as a result of an amendment to 
Order M-387, whereby all Schedule B in- 
dustries have been reclassified as Schedule 
A industries and have been assigned hig‘ter 
quotas. Schedule A industries are those 
granted an overall quota from which both 
military and civilian orders must be filled; 
while Schedule B industries are granted 
quotas for civilian orders only, with mili- 
tary orders filled as “preferred” extra-quota 
orders. Under Schedule A the rosin previ- 
ously available for military usage will auto- 
matically become available for civilian 
usage, WPB said. 

WPB recently killed all its orders and 
directions relating to the following: aro- 
matic solvents, formaldenyde and parafor- 
maldehyde, hexamethylenetetramine, acrylic 
monomer, acrylic resin, styrene and dichloro- 
styrene, polystyrene and_ polydichlorosty- 
rene, xylene (xylol), methyl isobutyl ke- 
tone, acetic acid, acetic anhydride, acetalde- 
hyde, acetylene black, diphenylamine, poly- 
ethylene, ethyl cellulose, carbon tetrachlor- 
ide, casein, protective coatings, chlorine, 
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STATEX-93 


FOOTWEAR 


Shoe uppers compounded with Statex-93 exhibit high elasticity 
and good abrasion resistance. With Statex-93 it is possible to 
develop uppers richer in GR-S. These run smoothly at the calen- 
der and do not blister even in heavier gages. 

For soles and heels Statex-93 produces stocks which handle very 
easily with a minimum of shrinkage. 


WIRE JACKETS 


Easy dispersion; smooth, rapid extrusion; compounds which hold 
accurately to gage are advantages resulting from the use of 
Statex-93. The high pH of Statex-93 favors rapid vulcanization 
with a minimum of activation. Loadings as high as 50 to 60%, 
produce covers with good tensile strength and abrasion resist- 
ance. 


MECHANICALS 

In this category the performance of Statex-93 is exceptional. It 
smooths out stocks so that they extrude accurately to gage with 
minimum distortion on cooling and promotes fast curing. 

In motor mountings and similar items where dynamic stress is the 
essential factor Statex-93 offers resilience with resistance to de- 
flection under load. The ability of Statex-93 compounds to stand 
up under elevated temperatures suggests it as the carbon for 
high-speed belting and conveyor covers. 


STATEX-93 makes it possible to combine top quality with 
good processing and accomplishes all around economy. 


* 
MICRONEX 


For 30 years the Standard Reinforcing Carbon 


FURNEX 


The High Resilience Carbon 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
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peroxygen chemicals, toluene, benzene, alky] 
amines, carbon black, urea and melamine 
aldehyde resins, aniline, synthetic organic 
detergents, vinyl polymers, pathalic alkyd 
resins, mica, phosphate and phthalate plas- 
ticizers, methyl ethyl ketone, phthalic an- 
hydride, yellow iron oxide, natural resins, 
asbestos, asbestos textiles, acetone, diace- 
tone, coumarone-indene resins, talc, indus- 
trial-type instruments, control valves and 
regulators, liquid level controllers, py- 
rometers, resistance thermometers, indicat- 
ing dial-pressure gauges, rubber processing 
machinery and equipment, camelback, labo- 
ratory equipment, cotton duck, dyestuffs, or- 
ganic pigments, zinc oxide, motor trucks 
and truck trailers, replacement storage bat- 
teries, motorcy cles, rubber yarn and elastic 
thread, anti-friction bearings. 

Cancellation of 400 out of a total of 492 
emergency alternate federal specifications, 
devised to provide substitutes for critical 
materials used in items purchased by the 
goverment during the war, was announced 
September 6 by the WPB, which said that 
these emergency specifications had been de- 
veloped at the suggestion of the Conserva- 
tion and Salvage Division, working in col- 
laboration with the 73 regularly constituted 
technical committees on federal specifica- 
tions. The substitution effected resulted 
in a substantial saving in critical materials 
needed in war production and thereby ma- 
terially contributed to the maintenance of 
such production. Eighty-five additional 
emergency specifications are in process of 
cancellation or will be incorporated into 
basic federal specifications where they have 
been found to be superior to the former 
product. The remaining seven will be re- 
tained until tin, burlap, rubber, and other 
materials become more plentiful. 

All wartime import shipping quotas have 
been eliminated because of the eased ship- 
ping situation, WPB, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and WSA 
jointly announced September 11. A sim- 
plified system of priority preference rat- 
ings, however, will be maintained to in- 
sure that commodities and materials im- 
portant to reconversion and food programs, 
or still needed by the Armed Forces, will 
be given preferential treatment. Imports 
of materials still subject to orders WFO- 
63 and M-63, however, will still have to be 
authorized in the usual manner, the agen- 
cies pointed out. 

Industry advisory committees of an over- 
all type will be retained on an “on call” 
basis until the War Production Board is 
liquidated, WPB announced September 7, 
in issuing supplementary rules to govern 
its advisory groups. During the present 
demobilization and reconversion period, 
certain industry committees that represent 
segments of major industries will be dis- 
solved, but overall-type committees will 
continue to function. 

The agency emphasized that it would 
continue to seek the advice of industry 
members whenever new plans affecting pro- 
duction are to be formulated or changed. 
WPB will continue to schedule meetings 
whenever any three committee members 
make the request and the proposed agenda 
concerns WPB. 

WPB also announced that certificates 
of appreciation will be forwarded to 8,000 
members of the 792 committees now active 
as well as to industry members formerly 
associated with the agency’s advisory 
groups since the first one was formed late 
in 1941. Each certificate will express the 
appreciation of J. A. Krug, WPB chair- 
man, for “loyal service to a grateful na- 
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Pricing Set on New Rubber Footwear Items 


Eighty-five items of rubber footwear not 
made during the war, but now about to be 
produced again have been provided with 
dollar-and-cent ceilings for sales by man- 
ufacturers under Amendment 11 to MPR 
132—Rubber Footwear—effective Septem- 
ber 24, 1945. Retail ceilings for these items, 
which represent a wide variety of rubber 
boots, waders, rubbers, etc. for men, women 
and children, will be established before the 
items reach store counters, OPA said. Com- 
pared with prewar prices for the same 
items made of natural rubber, the new 
ceilings are, on average, 8.9% higher. This 
increase is allowed because the items are 
now made irom synthetic rubber, which is 
more exepnsive to use in the making of 
rubber footwear than the prewar natural 
rubber. Before deciding on the price ceil- 
ings, OPA consulted with members of the 
industry and carefully considered their 
recommendations, the agency declared. 

Amendment 1 to Order 4, MPR 122, 
authorizes maximum prices for a man’s 
five-buckle rubber arctic, an all-rubber 
knee wader, and a man’s calendered-sole 
training shoe (canvas footwear). 

Amendment 1 to Order 5, MPR 132, 
establishes maximum prices for sales at 
all levels of trade of the neoprene dipped 
footwear item, “Shower Toes,” made by 
the Perry Rubber Co., Massillon, O. 

Shoe repair shops are permitted to charge 
5-15¢ a pair over their regular prices for 
the soling of shoes when they use two 
types of soling materials now coming on 
the market, neolite and brown composition, 
rubber or fiber, to compensate for the 
higher costs of these materials, according 
to Amendment 3 to Supplementary Service 
Regulation 47 to RMPR 165—Retail Shoe 
Repair Services—effective September 10, 
1945. Neolite is an entirely new material; 
while brown composition, rubber or fiber, 
soles are similar to brown soles of these 
types sold before the war, except that syn- 
thetic rubber is now used in place of na- 
tural rubber. During the war repair snops 
used either leather or black composition, 
rubber or fiber, soles. For brown composi- 
tion, rubber or fiber, half or full soles, an 
addition of 15¢ a pair, is permitted over the 
legal ceiling price for black composition 
soles. 

Amendment 2 to Supp. Service Reg. 60, 
RMPR 165, adds to SSR 60—Certain Ser- 
vices in the Territory of Hawaii—ceilings 
for certain retail shoe repair services sold 
on the Island of Oahu only, including those 
on rubber soles and heels. 

Order 5, MPR 200, sets ceilings for sales 
in the shoe repair trade of super-grade 
women’s 10% iron black and brown com- 
position half soles bearing the brand name 
Cat’s Paw Twin Gripper and made by 
Holtite Mfg. Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Amendment 22 to MPR 200 amends item 
11 of Table I-A, prices for black or brown 
ski heels. 

Order 3, RMPR 229, authorizes maxi- 
mum prices for wholesale and retail trade 
within the continental United States of 
canvas-topped, calendered rubber-soled bas- 
ketball shoes of vulcanized construction 
imported from Cuba. 

Order 6, MPR 260, establishes ceiling 
prices for women’s competitive - grade 
brown 5-inch wedge heels, style No. 600, 
anciedend by Webster Rubber Co., 
Sabattus, Me. 

A method for establishing ceilings for 
manufacturers’ sales of molded _ rubber 
light-colored heels and soles in red, white, 
ivory, green, yellow, and blue appears in 


Amendment 13 to MPR 477—Sales of Rub- 
ber Heels and Soles in the Shoe Factory 
and Home Replacement Trades—effective 
September 24, 1945. Manufacturers’ maxi- 
mum prices for these items when sold to 
manufacturers of shoes, may be obtained by 
adding differentials varying from 4¢ to 5¢ 
per pair to the ceilings established for 
brown heels and soles. In most cases these 
differentials are the same as those in effect 
during the Fall of 1941. However, because 
of greater difficulty and expense in making 
red soles from Buna instead of natural 
rubber, the differential for men’s, women’s, 
and boys’ red soles is a half-cent a pair 
more than the base period differential. In 
the few cases when an item was not pro- 
duced, or was made only in limited quanti- 
ties during the Fall of 1941, the differentials 
are in line with the differentials on compar- 
able items. 

Manufacturers’ ceilings are also estab- 
lished by the amendment for colored toplift 
strips, composition soling slabs, and fiber 
slabs. 

Order 57 under 3(e), Amendment 1, sets 
ceilings for Neolite half soles and toplift 
strips made by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. Akron, OQ, 

Rationing of industrial rubber footwear 
ended September 5 with the revocation of 
RO 6A—Men’s Rubber Boots and Rubber 
Work Shoes. The following six types were 
rationed: nip height boots, above knee 
height boots, below knee height heavy boots, 
below knee height light boots, mine pacs, 
bootees and other footwear in this class 10 
inches or more in height, and pacs, bootees, 
and work shoes below 10 inches in heignt. 

Production schedules for 1945 call for 
approximately 3,000,000 pairs of these six 
types of rubber footwear, 1,250,000 more 
pairs than were turned out last year. 

During the first half of this year, output 
improved considerably. Production reached 
almost 1,300,000 pairs, about 60% more 
than in the same period of 1944. Now that 
the war is over anid military need for rubber 
and rubber footwear is falling sharply, pro- 
duction estimates nave risen, and we expect 
to be only 500,000 pairs short of the 1942 
output. So far, production is about 5% 
behind schedule, but it should pick up 
immediately and remain high for the re- 
mainder of the year. 


Other Rubber Goods Affected 

New methods have been established for 
determining manufacturers’ and  whole- 
salers’ ceilings for industrial rubber- 
ized fabric gloves by Amendment 21 to 
MPR 220—Certain Rubber Commodities 
—Amendment 2 to RMPR 300—Rubber 
Drug Sundries—and Amendment 2 to 
RMPR 301—Retail and Wholesale Prices 
for Rubber Drug Sundries—all effective 
September 29, 1945. The new methods are 
provided by removing the gloves from the 
rubber drug sundries’ regulations and 
placing them under the regulation covering 
certain rubber commodities, which include 
items distributed through the same channels 
used in the sale of industrial rubberized 
gloves. This action will not generally affect 
prices to consumers, who are mainly in- 
dustrial users. These gloves, made of fabric 
and then dipped in rubber, are not usually 
sold at retail. 

Manufacturers will be permitted to use 
their March, 1942, prices for these gloves, 
less the reduction in their neoprene costs 
since that date. Previously the base date 
had been December, 1941. The change will 
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generally increase prices at the manufac- 
turing level. 

Wholesalers will be required to use their 
March, 1942, margins instead of specified 
margins allowed heretofore. This policy 
will result in generally lower margins for 
wholesalers, which will offset the increase 
in manufacturers’ prices 

Order 115, MPR 220, revokes the fol- 
owing orders which had previously estab- 
ished the manufacturer’s and_ resellers’ 
eilings for bathing or shower caps: No. 
103, M. Ailetcher & Co., Lakewood, N. J.; 
No. 105, M. L. Harvey Co., New York, 
N Universal Latex & Plastics 
Corp., Avenal, N. J.; 108, Edelco Rubber 
ae : 109, S. Buchsbaum & Co., 
‘hicago, Ill; 110, White Products Co., 
Aviatrix Co., New York; 

2, Parker, Stearns & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New pricing arrange 
nents also are included in Order 115. 
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OPA by Supp. Order 129 exempts from 








Tice control g list of products 
luding bust I and fillers (other than 
surgical) made wholly or partly of crude, 


synthetic, or substitute rubber. Suspensions 
4% price controls for an indefinite period 
were also indicate ; for many items includ- 
lighter than air aircraft 
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including any product 


her fabrication need not 


ing heavier and 





ind parts tnere! 





ye performed to complete its identification 
as a part specially designed for the produc- 
tion or repair of aircraft. but excluding 
specifically such items as airplane tires and 
tubes. 

Order 15, RMPR 300, authorizes max! 
mum prices for neoprene ear protectors 
known as “Silents” and made by M. C 
Rosenblatt, New York, N. Y. 

Amendment 1 to Order 14, RMPR 300, 
authorizes maxim prices for large and 
small air mattre 
ucts of K. & W Rubber Corp., Dela- 
ware, O. 

Amendment 
\ugust 6, 
‘ent ceili 
thread. hese maximum prices are gen- 
erally lower than those that prevailed pre- 
viously. Amendment 20 to MPR 220, ef- 
fective September 24, requires manuiac- 
turers to reflect the 
this thread in computing their maximum 
prices for elastic webbing, braid, and cord 
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made wholly or partly of this rubbe 
thread. 
Though the ceilings for other rubber 


threads used in producing elastic webbing, 
braid, and cord have not been reduced, it 
is believed that similar reduction may be 
made in the existing maximum prices for 
some of — other rul bber threads. Ac- 
cordingly, Amer ndment 20 requires the man- 
ufacturer a elastic webbing, braid, and 
cord to use in his computations the prices 
in effect to him for other rubber threads 
in effect to him at the time he computes 
his maximum prices so that any lower ceil- 
ings by manufacturers of these threads will 
also be reflected in reduced prices for the 
elastic webbing, braid, and cord. 





An order is being issued which revokes 
all maximum prices for elastic webbing. 
braid, and cord made wholly or partly of 
bare cut neoprene rul bber thread that were 
established prior to this amen iment. There- 
fore manufacturers of webbing, 
braid, and cord who used the previously 
existing higher maximum prices for bare 
cut neoprene rubber thread in computing 
their ceilings for elastic webbing, braid, 
and cord will be required to recompute their 
maximum prices and reflect the lower prices 


elasti c 


decreased prices of 


of these threads in their elastic webbing, 
braid, and cord prices. 
be issued if the existing ceilings for other 
rubber threads are reduced. 

Order 79, SO 94, establishes maximum 
prices at which certain new Navy rain- 
coats may be sold by the United States 
Department of Commerce and by any sub- 
sequent reseller. 

SO 94, Rev. Order 38, exempts from 
rice control sales by any government 
agency and by any subsequent reseller of 
life rafts and life floats other than pneu- 
matic life rafts and life floats. 

Order 72 under 3 (e), GMPR, estab- 
lishes ceilings for sales of Army rejected 
10-man pneumatic boats manufactured by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 

Order 75 under 3 (e) applies to ceilings 
5 sponge-rubber make- 
Charles- 


for all sales of GR-S 
up puffs of Davidson Rubber Co., 
town, Mass. 

Order 76 authorizes maximum prices for 
all sales of Rug-Tex, a synthetic rubber- 
like solution containing GR-S latex type 3. 

manufactured by California Housewares 
Co., Los Angeles, and used on the back 
of rugs to prevent slipping. 

Order 114, MPR 220, sets ceilings for 
P1953 Bostik cement manufactured by B. 
B. Chemical Co., Cambridge. Mass. 

Order 4428, MPR 188, sets ceilings fo: 
dish drainer baskets made by The Wooster 
Rubber C Wooster, O. 

SO 44, redesignated RSO 44—Applicabil- 
of Maximum Price Regulations to Ha- 
wali—issued August 27, makes all price 
‘egulations and schedules issued by OPA 
inapplicable to the Territory except for 63 
‘egulations including: MPR 21—Formalde- 
ide; MPR 36—Acetone; MPR 37—Buty1 
\lcohol and Esters Thereof; RPS 565—Re- 
claimed Rubber; RMPR_ 119—Original 
Equipment, Tires and Tubes; RMPR 143— 
Wholesale Prices for New Rubber Tires 
and Tubes; RMPR 180—Color Pigments; 
MPR 415—Certain Federal Government 
Purchases of Rubber Tires and Tubes; and 
MPR 435—Bicycle Tires and Tubes. 

MPR 234—Approved Stirrup Pumps— 
was revoked September 18 as these products 
are being disposed of by the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. subject to the provisions of 
Supplementary Order 40. 





Charges for splitting tires may be made 
n an adjustable pricing basis pending es- 
tablishment of uniform dollar-and- cent ceil- 
ing prices for this service, according to 
Irder 46 under Section 17 of RMPR 165— 
Authorization of Sales at Adjustable Maxi- 
mum Prices—effective September 5. For- 
merly charges for this service had been 
frozen at March, 1942, levels. Requests 
have been made by the industry for an 
increase in these ceilings, and studies are 
being made to determine fair and equitable 
specific maximum prices. To encourage tne 
continuance of this service pending estab- 
lishment of the new ceilings, OPA will per- 
nit adjustable prices. Actual payments in 
the meantime cannot be made above present 
‘eilings, but, if the new ceilings to be estab- 
the difference then may 





lished are higher, 
be collected. 

The following orders have been added 
to RMPR 528—Tires and Tubes, Recap- 
ping and Repairing, and Certain Repair 
Materials — authorizing maximum retail 
prices for the new products indicated: No. 
60, one truck and bus, one mud and snow. 
and five combat and run-flat tires, made by 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O.; No. 61, synthetic rubber Life Protector 
special-purpose passenger-car tubes. Fire- 


Similar orders. will | 
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stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron; No. 62, 
four replacement combat and run-flat tires 
of cotton construction. 

Order 30, RMPR 131, applies to sales 
of reliners, patches, and/or boots made 
from scrap materials and sold to jobbers 
mail-order houses, and chain-store systems 
of more than 25 units, the maximum prices 
on which transactions were established prior 
to August 7, 1945, under subparagrapa (5) 
of section 5a (c) of RMPR 131. 

Order 4355, MPR 188, approves ceilings 
for an automobile tire pump made by Peter 
son Mfg. Co., Kansas City 1, Mo. 

Amendment 2, RO 1B—Mileage Ration 
ing: Tire Regulations for Puerto Rico- 
revises some of the rules on the issuance 
of certificates for tires. 

Amendment 4, Rev. RO 1C—Tire Ra 
tioning Regulations tor Virgin Islands 
changes the words “OPA Form R-2” to 
“OPA Form R-2a” and deletes farm and 
industrial tires from rationing. 

Amendment 1, Rev. RO 1E—Mileage 
Rationing; Tire Regulations for Hawaii- 
eases tire eligibility rules. 

Amendment 25, RMPR 373—Tires and 
Tubes in Hawaii—transfers the listing on 
a 11.00-20 tire trom Table C-II under 
Appendix C of Section 23 to Table C-III. 


Heyden Chemical Corp., 393 Seventh 
Ave., New York 1, has named as 
assistant secretary S. Askin, industrial re- 
lations director. 


Petroleum Administration for War, 
Washington, D. C., last month revoked 
three wartime restrictions on natural gas 
and gas condensate, Petroleum Recom- 
mendation 13 and 35 and Directive 79; 
the last ee the use of butane as a 
fuel in well-drilling operations because it 
was needed in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber and aviation gasoline as well as for 
other special processes. 

Later in the month PAW revoked also 
Recommendation 31—Manufacture of Buta- 
diene—and Directive 52—Synthetic Rubber. 
These revocations, however, were both 
effective as of August 15. 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., has ap- 
pointed two new district managers in its 
industrial rubber products division. Oscar 
Nuss will serve the Southern California, 
New Mexico, and Arizona areas, with 
headquarters at the Thermoid of Cali- 
fornia plant in Los Angeles. He came to 
the company in January, 1945, when Ther- 
moid acquired the Los Angeles plant of 
Grizzly Mfg. Co. 

Walter Chick, as district manager of the 
Northwest Pacific Coast area, with head- 
quarters at the firm's San Francisco branch 
office, 895 O’Farrell St., has been with 
Thermoid for more than ten years, recently 
as sales-service manager of the automotive 
replacement division, for two years, and for 
eight years prior as San Francisco district 
manager of the division. 


National Association of Waste Mate- 
rial Dealers, Inc., Times Bldg., New 
York 18, N. Y., will hold a streamlined 
fall convention at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill., October 24 and 25 to give the 
industry, which has been unable to get to- 
gether for some time, an opportunity to 
consider problems which it will face dur- 
ing the postwar era. Theme of the con- 
vention will be: “What's Ahead for the 
Waste Material Industry ?” 
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Carl W. Snow 


Snow Joins United Carbon 


United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. Va.. 
has appointed Carl W. Snow research super- 
visor at the recently completed laboratory 
is well as the pilct plant at Borger, Tex. 
Mr. Snow, 39 years of age, is a graduate 
of the University of Colorado with a chemi- 
cal engineering degree and has also had 
advanced graduate study. For the past ten 
vears he was associated with General Atlas 
Carbon Co. as chief chemist, has special- 
ized in the manufacture of furnace process 
carbon black, and is credited with a number 
of patents on the manufacture and pelleting 
if this type of black. Mr. Snow is married 
ind has two children. He will reside at 
sorger. 

D. R. Wallace and A. L. Sweigart, for- 
merly laboratory technician and research 
chemist, respectively, with General Atlas at 
Pampa, have joined the United Carbon 
research division at Borger. 


First Machinery Corp., 819-37 E. Ninth 
St., New York, N. Y., is liquidating im- 
mediately its entire stock of new, rebuilt, 
and used chemical and process equipment 
because the New York Housing Authority 
has condemned the company’s building to 
make way for a new housing project. 
Rather than undertake the extremely costly 
expense of moving tons of equipment to a 
new location, First Machinery Corp. is 
holding this liquidation sale. The firm is 
not going out of business, however, and 
will announce the site of its new quarters 
in the near future. 


The American Tariff League, 19 \V. 
44th St., New York 18, N. Y., on August 
31 elected as president H. Wickliffe Rose, 
assistant to the president of American Vis- 
cose Corp., New York. Second vice presi- 
dent is August Merz, of Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
3rook, N. J. Among others on the board of 
managers are: Elvin H. Killheffer, of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del.; Andrew H. Phelps, vice 
president, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Howard I. 
Young, president, American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co., Columbus, O. 


“Du Pont and the War Effort” 
Originally organized to give employes 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., a picture of the ways 
in which their work contributed to  vic- 
tory, an exhibit showing the many ways 
du Pont materials were used in products 
for the Armed Services was thrown open 
to the public at the Hotel Du Pont in 
Wilmington during September. Seldom, if 
ever, has the public seen, in a single room, 
so many chemical products in their final 
usable form, as airplane tires, storm suits, 
tents and hammocks, compass housings, 
plastic windows, and sponges that hold 
gasoline, but not water. A number of items 
in the exhibit, which was arranged by the 
du Pont advertising department, have until 
very recently been on the “classified” list 
and are being displayed tor the first time. 

Since this company does not, in most 
cases, fabricate the finished articles dis- 
played at the exhibit, du Pont stated that 
it was impossible to say how or when some 
of the wartime developments will appear 
on the civilian scene. 

Neoprene synthetic rubber was displayed 
ina spectacular way in the form oi a bridge 
pontoon made of neoprene-coated fabric. 
The pontoon is 33% feet long and nine feet 
wide and with the extra center portion will 
sustain a weight of 18 tons. A big pneu- 
matic lifting bag for jacking up B-29 
bombers or other planes that have become 
bogged down in soft or swampy landing 
places is also made of neoprene. The bz 


when deflated. Inflated, it rises to a height 
of five or six feet, and each bag has a 
lifting capacity of 12 tons. Other neoprene 
applications shown included flooring ma- 
terial used on destroyers, a plywood mold- 
ing bag, and industrial gloves. 

Nylon was displayed in a variety of 
forms. More than 500 pounds of nylon cord 
are contained in the giant military tire on 
exhibit. The tire has a tread of 44 inches 
and weighs 1,500 pounds. In the textile 
field were shown flying suits, stormproof 
tents, featherweight “canvas” for army 
cots, gloves, and shoe laces. Also exhibited 
were nylon plastic “flak vests” and nylon- 
coated wire. 

The use of polyethylene for insulation 
of wire for radar and television was shown, 
and of special interest was assault wire 
insulated with this material and then coated 
with nylon plastic. 

There were many items of clothing on 
display made from fabrics coated with du 
Pont’s “Buatacite” polyvinyl butyral plas- 
tic. Other plastic products exhibited were 
“Lucite” methyl methacrylate bomber noses 
and fighter plane canopies, as ‘well as 
nylon-bristled paint brushes. 

Numerous other items from organic 
chemicals, pigments, and explosives de- 
partments of the du Pont Company were 
included to show the great diversity of a 
chemical company’s activities. 


Sanders-Eavenson Chemical Co., 55 
Liberty St., New York, N. Y., recently was 
organized to serve as distributer of prod- 
ucts to the rubber, leather, textile, food, 
metal cleaning, and hospital trades. James 
W. Sanders previously had been executive 
vice president of Plastics Moulding Corp., 
and Marvin S. Eavenson, Chicago manager 
of Wyandotte Chemicals ‘Co. 
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Controllers Institute of America, 1 E 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., has an- 
nounced the election of the following as 
directors of the Controls indicated: Wil 
ired L. Larkin, vice president and treasure: 
of Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., and 
Frederick L. Patton, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Cambridge Rubber Co., Boston 
Control; G. W. Lishawa, treasurer of 
Master Tire & Rubber Corp., Toledo Con- 
trol; Arthur Surkamp, treasurer, United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., Con 
trol; and P. L. Hockman (reelected), as 
sistant treasurer, O'Sullivan Rubber Co 
District of Columbia Control. 





Schatzel Now with Rome Cable 

Rudolph A. Schatzel has joined Rome 
Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y., as vice president 
and director of engineering. He had re 
cently been director of research for Genera 
Cable Corp., Bayonne, N. J. 

He was born August 14, 1895 \fter 
graduation from Union College, Schenec 
tady, N. Y., he went into the research labo 
ratory of General Electric Co., but later 
served as an instructor at Union College 
Granted a fellowship, he continued graduate 
work at Massachusetts Institute of Tech 

l Then in July, 1924, he entered the 


nology. 
employ of Rome Wire Co., where ae 
mained 18 years. 

Mr. Schatzel is one of the group ot scien 
tists who recently returned from Europe 
ifter making a study of the German indus- 
tries. During the war he also served on 
many government committees. Besides he 
is the author of many technical papers and 


has taken out several patents wires and 


able S. 

The Rome company vice president, more 
ver, is a Fellow of the American Institute 
»%§ Chemists and a member of the crude rub 


er committee of the American Chemical 
Society. He is active in the affairs of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
and the New York Rubber Group. Other 
ganizations to which he belongs are 
American Institute of Mini & Metal 
lurgical Engineers, Ame Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, British | f 








ustitute o 
Metals, Institution of the Rubber Industry 
Insulated Power Cable Engineers Associa 
tion, Sigma Xi, Chemists Club of New 
York, Teugega Country Club of Rome, 
and Lambda Chi Alpha. 

With his wife and daughter Mr 
vill live in Rome. 


Scnatzel 





R. A. Schatzel 
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Hercules Appointments 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has elected Wm. R. Ellis and Mahlon G. 
Milliken vice presidents and members of 
the executive committee; while Vice Presi- 
dent Philip B. Stull has also been named 
to the committee. Mr. Ellis, who came to 
Hercules in 1915, has been general mana- 
ger of the explosives department since 1936 
and a director of the company since 1937. 
Mr. Milliken, with Hercules since 1915, has 
served as general manager of the cellulose 
products department since 1934 and as a 
director since 1936. Vice President Stull 
has held that office since 1943; he had been 
president of the Virginia Cellulose Co., 
Hopewell, Va., when it was acquired by 
Hercules in 1926. Succeeding the two new 
vice presidents to their respective posts in 
the explosives and cellulose —— 
are J. B. Johnson and John J. Fulen- 
wider, both of whom had been gent 
general managers in their respective de- 
partments. 

Hercules has appointed L. W. Babcock 
director of personnel. He had been assistant 
director of operations of the explosives de- 
partment since July, 1940, and with the 
company since 1917. 

David M. Houston has been made di- 
rector of the Hercules export department, 
replacing Theodore M. Switz, resigned. 
Mr. Houston, with the company 21 years, 
recently served as manager of sales for 
cellulose products, synthetics, and naval 
stores departments, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. 

Richard T. Yates, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant director of sales of Hercules Pow- 
der’s naval stores department. Previously 
he had been manager of domestic sales of 
the department. He became affiliated with 
Hercules in June, 1929, after graduating 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and 
was assigned to experiment station as a 
chemist and in 1930 was transferred to the 
sales division of naval stores. In 1934, Mr. 
Yates was named supervisor of rosin sales, 
in 1939 supervisor of vinsol resin and tru- 
line binder sales, and in 1940, manager of 
domestic sales. 

B. H. Champion has been named assistant 
superintendent of Hercules synthetics de- 
partment plant at Mansfield, Mass. He 
will be assistant to D. A. Bunce, plant su- 
perintendent. Mr. Champion, who joined 
Hercules in November, 1940, as a member 
of the engineering staff at Radford Ord- 
nance Works, Radford, Va., lately nas been 
working on engineering problems at the 
Mansfield plant. 

Edward G. Crum, plant manager of the 
cellulose products plant at Parlin, has been 
made assistant general manager of the cel- 
lulose products department in Wilmington 
to succeed Mr. Fulenwider. Mr. Crum 
also will continue to discharge the duties 
of manager of the Parlin plant for the 
present. He has been associated with the 
plant since 1928 and has been manager since 
1941, 


Expansion Projects 

Hercules plans increasing production of 
soluble nitrocellulose 1,000,000 pounds 
monthly at its Parlin, N. J., plant, by utiliz- 
ing equipment used in military production 
at the plant, with the addition of new dehy- 
dration and distillation apparatus. Work 
on the conversion is being rushed to com- 
pletion, and it is expected a part of the 
new installation will be ready for produc- 
tion early in October. The company’s plant 
expansion is necessitated by increased de- 
mands for Hercules’ soluble nitrocellulose, 


which is the base ior quick drying lacquers, 
nitrocellulose plastics, coated textiles, etc. 

Hercules on September 5 received ap- 
proval of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
of the company’s purchase of tne B line 
nitrocellulose pliant, adjacent to its Parlin 
plant. Also obtained was permission for 
the construction of necessary facilities to 
suit the present plant to Hercules produc- 
tion needs. The newly acquired facilities 
will be utilized primarily to increase the 
production of cellulose acetate. Other cel- 
lulose derivatives, which along with cellu- 
lose acetate are manufactured at the Parlin 
plant, may also be manufactured in the 
addition. New equipment must be in- 
stalled since a different process will be 
carried on. Because of the uncertainty 
connected with the construction work, no 
date for the beginning of operations can be 
set. 

Then on September 21, Hercules revealed 
a $200,000 expansion of its Mansfield, 
Mass., plant which will triple production 
of hard resins. The majority of this in- 
crease will go into the manufacture of 
Pentalyn Resins, the pentaerythritol esters 
of rosin, pioneered by Hercules. The addi- 
tions to the Mansfield plant, begun in June, 
are now in operation. Part of the plant 
has been revamped for the production of 
new-type alkyd resins. A completely new 
boiler house will be completed in Novem- 
ber. The new facilities for producing hard 
resins will also make possible the more 
rapid development of new resins and new 
types of resinous raw materials for the 
paint, varnish, and lacquer industry, the 
company said. 

Hercules Powder announced September 
21 a $1,250,000 addition to its naval stores 
plant at Brunswick, Ga, now under con- 
struction, is expected to be producing by 
April 1, 1946. The new unit will add ap- 
proximately 3,600,000 pounds of rosin and 
resinous products and 720,000 pounds of 
liquid products to the plant’s monthly out- 
put. The Georgia plant and the company’s 
Hattiesburg, Miss., unit produce, at capac- 
ity rates, finished naval stores of all kinds 
in excess of 300,000,000 pounds a year. 

Upon the completion of the new unit, 
Hercules wood naval stores production 
capacity will total more than 350,000,000 
pounds of finished wood naval stores prod- 
ucts each year, which is approximately 50 
per cent of the nation’s supply. A major 
portion of this supply will be used by 
other company departments in the manu- 
facture of special chemical materials for 
industry. 

Besides being one of the largest single 
producers of naval stores in the world, 
Hercules has pioneered in the research and 
development of many products which will 
be important in the reconversion of the 
nation’s industry to peacetime production. 
Significant among these developments is 
Hercules Dresinate 731, which is making 
possible the production of superior syn- 
thetic rubber tires at a time when natural 
rubber is scarce. Even when it is again 
available, Dresinate 731 is expected to con- 
tinue to play a prominent part in the rub- 
ber industry. 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., 
has received two first awards from the Na- 
tional Advertising Agency Network at its 
twelfth annual competition neld recently in 
Washington. One of these awards was for 
“Best Integrated Advertising and Merchan- 
dising Campaign”, and the other was for 
“Employe Relations Program.” 
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U. S. Rubber Announcements 


United States Rubber Co., Rockefelle: 
Plaza, New York, N. Y., has revealed that 
the rubber decoys it made played a vital 
role in the European war. The decoy tar. 
gets were made to look exactly like regula- 
tion lightweight tanks, medium tanks, 90 
mm. anti-aircraft guns, and 155 mm. guns. 
They were easily transported to combat 
areas because they were collapsible, easy 
to inflate or deflate and could be packed 
compactly. The usefulness of the targets 
depended upon large-size pneumatic rub 
ber tubing; the production during the 
emergency was so much increased that 
U. S. Rubber workers were turning out 
daily five miles of tubing in addition to the 
finished decoy targets. The main object 
of the “rubber army” was to deceive Ger- 
man airmen by luring them to false targets 
while the real concentration of power was 
at other locations. 

Production of “Lastex” yarn for girdles, 
hosiery, swimsuits, and other wearing ap- 
parel will be doubled by January 1, U. S. 
Rubber announced last month. Manufac- 
turing facilities are being increased rapidly, 
with new plants and equipment, to meet 
pent-up demands for “Lastex” yarn. By 
June of next year, output is expected to sur- 
pass prewar levels, and it is expected that 
25% more workers will be employed. The 
company at present is producing “Lastex” 
yarn in five plants: in North Carolina, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island. 

A new and comprehensive business de- 
velopment program geared to the require- 
ments of the independent tire distributer 
is now in preparation by the U. S. Tires 
division, according to D. W. Walsh, sales 
manager. Designed to keep the distributer 
abreast of modern merchandising trends, 
the program covers every phase of suc- 
cessful sales and service operation to in- 
sure maximum volume and increased prof- 
its, he said. 

T. J. Newton has returned to his former 
post in the company’s tire engineering and 
service department at Detroit after a 
three-year leave of absence to do special 
work for tne government in Washington. 
A native of Kansas City, Kan., and a grad- 
uate of the University of Detroit with a 
degree in mechanical engineering, Mr. 
Newton joined the development depart- 
ment of U. S. Rubber in Detroit in 1935. 
He was transferred to the tire engineering 
and service department in 1937, where he 
remained until July, 1942, when he was 
called to Washington to act as chief of the 
automotive section of the rubber branch 
of the Army service forces. He went to 
the Office of Rubber Director in February, 
1944, and became assistant director of the 
Bureau in charge of technical operations in 
September, 1944. 

The Fisk tire plant of U. S. Rubber has 
turned its tire production facilities from 
war to peace and by October 15 will in- 
crease passenger-car tire produetion by 
more than 50% over present output, T. E. 
Clark, plant manager, stated last menth. 
Each succeeding month will ‘see a steadily 
stepped-up output, and by year-end passen- 
ger-car tire production will reach prewar 
levels of manufacture, he said. Truck tires, 
made in high volume for military purposes 
during the war, are now being made for 
civilian use at greater than prewar rate of 
production, he added. 

“Additional tire- building machinery and 
equipment already purchased and scheduled 
for installation this fall will add greatly 
to the capacity of the plant,” Mr. Clark 
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declared. “Furthermore present indications 
are that volume production will be main- 
tained at Fisk for some time to come.’ 

When the reconversion program now in 
progress is completed, production at Fisk 
will be increased substantially over prewar 
output, including production of tires, inner 
tubes, and bicycle casings. 

The plant already is employing more 
people than it did in prewar days: about 
4,000 persons, as against a prewar figure 
of 2,583. With the accomplishment of the 
reconversion program, employment is ex- 
pected to reach around 4,500 persons. 

The company is likewise increasing pro- 
duction facilities at its other major tire 
plants, at Detroit, Micn.; Eau Claire, Wis. ; 
and Los Angeles, Calif.; and a plant for 
making inner tubes at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Turner Alfrey, research chemist of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass., 
is joining the staff of the high polymer re- 
search bureau of the department of chem- 
— at the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, 85 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y., 
to teach specialized courses in polymer 
chemistry and to engage in fundamental 
research in this field. Dr. Alfrey was the 
first Monsanto fellow at the institute where 
ne took his doctorate in 1943. He holds 
the bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Washington University in St. Louis. Dur- 
ing his connection with Monsanto, Dr. 
Alfrey continued as a part-time instructor 
at Polytechnic, giving courses in chemi- 
cal physics and the mechanical behavior of 
high polymers. For the past year he has 
spent three days a week at Polytechnic 
working on the Quartermaster Corps proj- 
ect launched in conjunction with a panel of 
60 leading manufacturers of plastics to per- 
fect films and coatings for Army supplies 
and equipment. Dr. Alfrey’s part of the 
work was a study of the effect of plas- 
ticizers on vinyl resins. 


Portable Products Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has appointed E. D. Wacker general 
manager of its C. J. Tagliabue division, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., with which he has been 
associated 22 years, the last eight of which 
as general sales manager. 


Major Albert K. Dannenbaum, re- 
search specialist on rubber, synthetic rub- 
ber, and coated fabrics at the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot and in civilian life 
president of the Aldan Rubber Co. and the 
Schwarzwaelder Co. of Philadelphia, was 
tendered a testimonial dinner by The Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, Inc., at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., on September 26. Capt. Andrew B. 
Rawn, Jr., contracting officer for rainwear 
and equipage at the Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Office in New York City, was also 
honored at the same time. Captain Rawn 
served as contracting officer at the Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot prior to his 
transfer to New York. 


William Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has established a hydraulic and special 
machinery division under the direction of 
John C. Graf, sales manager, and John B. 
Cutler, chief engineer, specializing in hy- 
draulic »presses and special equipment for 
ferrous,’ non-ferrous, plastic, and rubber 
fields. Messrs. Graf and Cutler bring to 
Sellers an experience covering 20 years in 
the development of molding presses of all 
types as well as special equipment and 
molds used in these fields. 


Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 
recently acquired about 90% of the stock 
in Robins Conveyors, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
In addition to directing the management 
of Hewitt since 1936 as president, Thomas 
Robins, Jr., has been chairman of Robins 
Conveyors’ executive committee for the 
past five years, and there has been a close 
association between the two companies. 
Currently, Hewitt and Robins are furnish- 
ing lengthy conveyers in this country and 
abroad, particularly to Russia and South 
America. Mr. Robins said that Hewitt 
anticipates sales in the immediate postwar 
years to be substantially greater than their 
prewar level. 

Hewitt has installed new equipment for 
one complete production line of its new 
latex foam products, and experimental pro- 
duction is under way, to continue for sev- 
eral weeks in order to familiarize employes 
with the new equipment and processes used 
in foam rubber manufacture. Actual com- 
mercial production will follow in the near 
future, depending to some extent on the 
installation of additional equipment. It is 
planned to install as rapidly as possible five 
full-scale production lines in a new plant 
adjacent to the company’s present Kensing- 
ton Ave. headquarters in Buffalo. 


Newport Industries, Inc., Pensacola, 
Fla., plans new production facilities to help 
relieve the shortage of rosin. Contracts 
have been let for erection of a new plant 
at Oakdale, La., at an estimated cost in 
excess of $2,500,000. A second unit of 
this plant will provide new and additional 
manufacturing facilities for production of 
terpene chemicals and diversified products 
now being marketed by the company for 
many uses, such as in plastics, synthetic 
resins, and synthetic rubber. The Oakdale 
project, when in production toward the 
end of 1946, will employ about 400 men. 





Fixed Government Prices* 
Price per Pound 


SS 
Other 
Than 
Civilian Civilian 
Use Use 
Guayule 
Guayule (carload lots) ........ $0.17%4 $0.3) 
Latex 
Normal (tank car lots)........ .26 43% 
Creamed (tank car lots)...... .26% 44% 
Centrifuged (tank car lots).... .27% 45% 
Heat-Concentrated 
(CONIOGR BFHME) ooscscccccs .29% 47 


Plantation Grades 
No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets. .22% 40 
1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe. .22% .40 


2 Thick Pale Latex Crepe.. .22 39% 
1X Brown Crepe........ 21 38% 
2X Brown Crepe......... wal 38% 
2 yriesoe Blankets 
OOD cog dank dine oele.s .21% 38% 
3 Remitieg Blankets 
lg i Ae ere .21% .38H% 
ROMGG UWE 6 ass 56 8c se easies 18 35% 
Synthetic Rubber 
GR-M (Neoprene GN)........ .27% 45 
GRAS COE O90 6 86 sc0scceees .18% .36 
Re ND ko 8s ed cccascnes 15% .33 
Wild Rubber 
Upriver Coarse (erude)...... 12% .26% 


(washed and dried)........ .20% 37% 
Islands Fine (crude).. eo escheat 





(washed and dried)......... .22%4 .40 
Caucho Ball (crude).......... 11% .24% 
(washed and dried)......... 19% Bg 
Mangabiera (crude) ......... 08% 19% 

(washed and dried)......... 18 35% 


* For a complete list of all grades ot all rub 
bers see Rubber Reserve Co. Circular 17, p. 
169, May, 1943, issue. 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. stockhold- 
ers at a special meeting August 29 author- 
ized an increase in the common stock of the 
company from 2,600,000 shares of tne par 
value of $25 to 12,500,000 shares of the par 
value of $10 each. President Harry B. 
Higgins explained that the action was a step 
in carrying out a proposal made by the 
directors last — to issue four shares of 
common stock of the par value of $10 each 
in lieu of each presently outstanding share 
of common stock of the par value of $25. 
The common stock is the only class of stock 
authorized or outstanding. In connection 
with the issuance of the company’s com- 
mon stock in the ratio of four to one, the 
directors will cause to be transferred from 
earned surplus to stated capital an aggregate 
amount equal to $15 for each presently out- 
standing share of the par value of $25. 
Mr. Higgins stated that the plan will not 
be carried out until about December 15, 
1945, and requested stockholders not to for- 
ward their stock for exchange until notice 
is received. 

W. I. Galliher, executive sales manager 
of Pittsburgh Plate Columbia Chemical 
Division, has announced the appointment 
of R. M. Simpson as sales representative 
for the Chicago territory, with headquar- 
ters in the Chicago office at 1721 Tribune 
Tower Bldg. He will represent the com- 
pany on the sale of alkalies, liquid chlorine, 
and related industrial chemicals. He be- 
gan with Pittsburgh Plate in September, 
1944. 


McCreary Tire & Rubber Co., Indi- 
ana, Pa., through Harry C. McCreary, 
president, announces that in an expanded 
program of sales to civilians it will con- 
tinue its prewar policy of marketing passen- 
ger-car and truck tires through established 
recappers wherever possible. McCreary 
plans to extend operations to cover vir- 
tually all states east of the Mississippi 
River and in granting new franchises will 
give first consideration to dealers who have 
complete recapping equipment. 


American Viscose Corp., 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y., has completed 
plans for an expansion program that will 
increase its rayon production by approxi: 
mately 100,000,000 pounds a year. The 
main part of the program comprises con- 
struction of a new plant at Radford, V2., 
which will produce approximately 55,000,- 
000 pounds a year of viscose rayon staple, 
used chiefly in spun rayon fabrics. The 
balance of the increased output will result 
from enlarging the acetate rayon plant at 
Meadville, Pa., and the viscose rayon staple 
plant at Nitro, W. Va. Total annual cur- 
rent production of the company’s seven 
plants is at the rate of approximately 
260,000,000 pounds. 

American Viscose, through President 
Wm. C. Appleton, explained that the 
use of rayon cord in the manufacture of 
heavy-duty tires resulted in the saving of 
87 million pounds of rubber during the 
war, which made possible the production 
of one million extra passenger-car tires 
and two million heavy truck tires. The rea- 
son for these savings in rubber is to be 
found in the fact that rayon cords are thin- 
ner than cotton cords of equal strength; 
therefore less rubber is needed to encase 
the cords. The saving amounts to 450 
pounds of rubber for each thousand pounds 
of rayon used. Consumption of high- 
tenacity rayon for tires reached an all-time 
high of 72 million pounds in 1944, a three- 
— increase Over consumption in the year 

1942. 
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Sales Department Reorganized 
Reorganization of the sales department 
§ The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
with a view toward expansion o i distribu- 
tion, was announced last month pe BA. 
McQueen, vice president. Six departments, 
ing directly under Mr. McQueen, 
under the new plan: K. 
uck tire sales: 
sales; J. & 
opera- 


ill operating 
have been set up 
\. Dalsky will manage tr 
J. E. Powers, automobi 
Ink heads a new department, era 
tions; E. C. Leach is manager of kratt 


recapping and tire accessory S23: 








<4 
saies 


] . 
sales; 








Berry, of the battery and special item sales 
jepartment, and R. H. Harrington heads 
the advertising and sales promotion depart 
ment 

Under Mr. Dalsky’s direction will be 
truck ind tubes, industrial tires, tubes 





and wheels, 


s, airple 
saies, Na 


manufacturers’ 





and whee l 


mileage sales, 











tional account sales and government sales 
Mr. Powers’ responsibil lities will be pas 
senger-car tires and tubes, new dealer sales. 
changeove: sales, jobber sales, GT AC sales. 
dealer ions, and sales training. The 
yperations department will handle 

ts, expense control, auto purchase 
statistics and analysis, operating 

yolicies, display merchandising, and indus- 
try and governmental relations In Mr. 
each’ rtment will be supervision” yf 


Leacn s lepa 
‘amelback, repair materials, tire accessories, 

1 equipment, tire 
, recapping and re- 


responsible 





tire ee se and reps 


shop to ys < c 
pairing. Mr 
] adver tising and al] 
intment of A 
smber of the adver 
artment shiny September 13. 

te of Akron Univer 


scnt 0} 


11] be 





promotion 


Ray 


Saies 








ne teaches 
g and salesmanship 

rtment will look 
equipment, 





aiter 


*s depa 
fans, 





battery 
items. 
also announced the ap- 
yintment of J. A. Beckett to operate field 
service and engineering, a new department. 
Dan Collins has been brought in from the 
f dealer 





llaneous 


Mr. McQueen 


musce 


Denver branch to become manager 
relations. 
O. W. Tucker has joined the sales or- 


Tire. Working out 


ganization of General 


%§ the Memphis district office, he will head- 
juarter in Nashville, Tenn. After graduat- 
ing from college, Mr. Tucker spent eight 
years in the trucking business. In 1935 
1e became affiliated with a large rubber 
manufacturer in a sales capacity, wher« 


he remained until 1942. Soon after the out- 
break of the war, Mr. Tucker became asso- 
‘iated with the OPA in Louisville as a 
tire inspector for the State of Kentucky. 
The General Tire & Rubber Akron, 
as part of its postwar r expansion plans on 
the eastern seaboard, has appoi nt ted George 
E. W: alker to conduct *hools the 
principa cities of the east. As General 
Tire is ‘planning to provide opportunities 
for returning servicemen, both in the 
wrganization and as tire distrrbuters, it 
is not enough just to provide vet 


sale 5 


sales 


feels it 1s 


erans with jobs, but it should go farther 
and start them on their way with special 
training. Mr. Walker is well qualified, 

he has spent 18 years in the tire business. 
and during his period of service in the 
Navy was engaged in the Navy’s training 
program. A native of ‘Charlottesville, Va.. 


Mr. Walker educated at the Naval 


was 


\cademy at Annapolis, graduating in 1923 
\fter service on the U.S.S. Utah, he re- 
signed and entered the automotive business 
in Charlottesville, where he was General 
Tire distributer from 1924 to 1942. At 
that time he was recalled to active duty and 
assigned to the navy’s training program. 


He was discharged as a lieutenant com- 
mander. 

General Tire in a further expansion 
in the Southwest, looking toward a greatly 


increased postwar market, has appointed 
two special representatives in the Houston 
branch, which is under the management of 
Harry L. Whitesell. Jack L. McCollum 
vill be headquartered in San Antonio; he 
iad been with The General Tire Acceptance 
‘orp. entering the army. Joe 
Young, Jr., will make his home in Beau- 
nont, Tex., ond will cover eastern Texas 
ind western Louisiana. He comes to Gen- 
Tire after wide experience with the 

Powder Co., working in the same 
y he takes over for General. 

Establishing a new policy of dividend 
vayments, General Tire has voted to pay 
mmmon stock dividends quarterly instead 
f semi-annually whenever earnings of the 
ompany and declaration by the board of 
lirectors permit. Dividend dates have been 
tentatively established as the last days of 
February, May, August, and November. 
The company’s year ends November 
() 








before 
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Ludwig with Adamson United 


\damson United Co., Akron, according 
to Andrew Hale, vice president in charge 
i engineering and sales, has appointed as 








lief engineer Carl Ludwig, for the last 
four years manager of construction and de- 
ve ‘ Hydropress, Inc., New 
4 graduate of Case School 
i lence (Class of 1929), Mr. 
1idwig first served as chief engineer of 
Hazelett Metals, Inc., where he engineered 
and designed special mills for continuous 
asting of metals. Then he went to West- 
ern Cartridge Co. as chief rolling mil! 
engineer of its New Haven Winchester 
Repeating \rms division. Mr. Ludwig 


also contributed to the design of the Loewy 
extensively used during the war for 
cold extrusion of non-ferrous 


Dress, 
high-speed 


metals 





“Studio of Greenwich” 


Carl Ludwig 


Fennar 
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New Long-Life Tire 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Akroi 
has developed a new long-life tire buiit 
with rayon cord instead of cotton and said 
to be capable of greatly increased mileagé 
rolling so much more treely that gasolin: 
savings result, and making possible a sei 
of tires that will eventually last longer thai 
the usual period of a car’s ownership, by 
an individual. This new tire is considered 

be to date the most important develop 
ment since Goodyear developed the cord tir: 
32 years ago. Quantity production of rayon 


cord tires for passenger cars, nowever, is 
temporarily held up by two factors whic! 


should be eliminated shortly: government 
restriction limiting rayon cord use to truck 
and heavy-duty tires and the present in 
ability of the rayon industry to supply thx 
fabrics in the quantities needed due to a 
f production capacity. 
for oil exploration in Centra 
southern United States are 
with giant tires four feet 
ight of an average man 
These Goodyear tires are ten feet in diam 
eter and will be used for a new marsh 
bugey of. tne Gulf Research & Development 
; In 1936, Goodyear made 
tires for the original Gulf marsh 
The tires measure 120 inches in 
fait and are 66 inches in diameter. Each 
weighs 315 pounds. The inner tube weighs 
125 pounds. The Goodyear manufactured 
wheels on which the tires are mounted art 
1ollow airtight aluminum drums which pro 
added buoyancy. A_ recently mad¢ 
Goodyear experimental airplane tire is 110 
inches in diameter, and the load capacity 
ind weight are much larger than the marsh 


lack 

Vehicles 
\merica and 
being equipped 
taller than the 





> 


vide 


buggy tire, but the diameter is 10 inches 
less. The marsh huggy tires are made 
ne ut the non- skid tread design, but tri- 


ular shapec | rubber segments are strung 
cables and mounted transversely on 
the tire. The tires can be 
inflated, while the buggy is in operation, 
through power provided by the vehicle en- 
gine and made useful by means of a blower. 
Three to four pounds of pressure is normal 
inflation. 

Pliobond, the Goodyear synthetic adhe- 
sive, is being employed by the Army in a 
new type of land mine said to escape detec- 
tion by the enemy. Entirely non-metallic, 
the mines are constructed with porcelain 
yr glass parts sealed to a flexible synthetic 
bellows to make them watertight. 
are detonated by any pressure 
top of the mine which com- 
bellows, thereby exploding the 


1 steel c 
the surface of 


rubber 
The mines 
exerted on 
presses the 
mine. 
Pliobond, composed of a phenolic resin 
and synthetic rubber, provides a watertight 
and flexible bond from —70° to 140° F. 
Drying to a tacky condition within five 
minutes for a cold bond, it can be applied 
by brushing, spreading, roll coating, or 
spraying. Room temperature will dry it in 
12 hours, although another factor entering 
into i is the porosity of the hond mate- 


rial 


Transferred Abroad 


Scott MacDonald has been transferred to 
the Wolverhampton, England, plant as di- 
vision superintendent in charge of prepara- 
tory departments, and Lowell Bennett as 
chief chemist. Both men have long service 
with Goodyear. The former recently was 
in technical service 314 years, and the latter 
uas been manager of synthetic compounding 
since April, 1943. 

Marshall F. Gillespie, manager squadrons 
since June, 1943, has heen made Division A 
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superintendent at Wolverhampton; and his 
successor in squadrons is Edward W. Ham- 
lin, pilot and personnel manager at Wing- 
foot Lake. 

Frank R. Vernotzy goes to the plant in 
Argentina as personnel manager. Since 
1943 he had been personnel manager ot 
Goodyear’s Lincoln, Neb., plant. 

Also returning to the Philippines is Wal- 
ter E. Thomas, IJr., assistant treasurer of 
the Philippines Rubber Projects, with of- 
fices in Manila. In addition to his Good- 
year duties, Mr. Thomas will work in con- 
junction with the Rubber Development 
Corp. Mr. Thomas was formerly secretary 
of the Goodyear Orient Sales Co. and with 
others was evacuated from Singapore to 
Java when the Japanese came. While in 
Java, he enlisted with the U. S. Army in 
February, 1942, and held the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel when he recently received his 
discharge. 

Status of the Goodyear-Java tire tac- 
tory, in Japanese hands since February, 
i942, will be determined as a result of a 
jorthcoming inspection trip by Louis D. 
Hochberg, the prewar plant superintendent, 
who has been superintendent of the Good- 
year plant at New Bedford, Mass., since 
May, 1944. He leit last month for Java 
accompanied by A. G. Buckley, chief en- 
gineer at Goodyear-Brazil, and they will 
make a thorough survey of Javanese hold- 
ings, after which they will return to Akron 
to report their findings. 

Meanwhile A. L. Rodgers, division fore- 
man of rubberized fabrics (balloon room 
and boats) has gone to New Bedford as 
acting superintendent. During his absence 
H. T. Evans will act as division foreman. 

Formerly a textile mill, the New Bed- 
ford plant manufactured fuel cells during 
the war, but is now being reconverted for 
the production of bicycle tires and tubes, 
and life vests for the Navy. Personnel 
manager there is C. Blythe, formerly man- 
ager of Akron Plant 2 efficiency, who suc- 
ceeded D. Miller, returned to Akron in 
charge of personnel efficiency. 


Anchor Rubber Products, Inc., Cleve- 
land, is tripling its capacity, now already 
double the prewar rate. The company, 
which manufactures rubber replacement 
parts for the automotive industry, has an 
annual sales volume of $1,500,000, compared 
with a prewar average of $400,000. Presi- 
dent Oscar Kravetz feels that after the firm 
expands, the sales volume should average 
about $4,000,000 a year. Anchor Rubber 
at present has enough orders booked to keep 
it busy for more than two years. Employ- 
ment will be increased from 100 to 300 men. 
The company will spend about $300,000 on 
its expansion program, including about 
$100,000 for new machinery, and the bal- 
ance for plant facilities, preferably a nearby 
surplus government plant. 


Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, through 
President R. E. Bloch reports that sales 
for the first seven months of this year 
were 20% higher than in the like period 
last year. 


The Surety Rubber Co., Carrollton, 
recently purchased the Martins Ferry 
Glove Co., Urichsville, which is now pro- 
ducing gloves for Surety’s coated-fabric 
glove line, and a few numbers of regutar 
cotton work gloves, especially hot mill 
gloves which have been a specialty of the 
company for years. The plant is being 
managed by Herbert Schneider. 


Synthetic Tire to Outlast 
Natural Rubber Product 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, at a 
reception in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York, N. Y., October 1, announced 
a new all-synthetic rubber tire which, it 
is said, will outlast prewar tires of natural 
rubber. 

In his opening remarks, John L. Collyer, 
president of tne Goodrich company, re- 
minded his audience that five years ago last 
June, Goodrich had also set aside an aiter- 
noon for the express purpose of publicly 
introducing a new automobile tire—the 
“Ameripol” tire, a passenger-car tire made 
with more than 50% synthetic rubber. The 
introduction of this tire on June 5, 1940, 
“was the one and the best way” of focusing 
attention on the nation’s precarious rubber 
situation, he stated. The point of unveiling 
the all-synthetic tire five weeks after the 
end of the war, Mr. Collyer said, was to 
call attention to the progress it represents 
“in improving and in working with man 
made rubber which automatically gives 
\merican synthetic rubber increased stature 
in the world rubber picture.” 

A. W.. Phillips, general superintendent 
oi the Goodrich tire division, explained 
the technical aspects of the new tire. He 
emphasized that on the basis of extensive 
tests, it will outwear prewar tires of natu- 
ral rubber, but said that this does not mean 
that synthetic rubber has become, in itself, 
the all-around equal or the superior of 
natural rubber. 

The chief reason for the high performance 
of this new tire is the strength and dura- 
bility made possible through important con- 
struction changes, such as wider tread, new 
and stronger cotton cord, and an increased 
number of cords per inch in the plies. An 
other reason is the use of an improved 
variation of the standard government rub- 
ber formula to achieve better wear, cooler 
running, and greater resistance to crack- 
ing and carcass bruising. This variation is 
a type of synthetic rubber called GR-S-10, 
in which rosin-base soap replaces fatty-acid 
soap as emulsiiying agent for the latex, 
Mr. Phillips explained. 


Personnel Changes 
William E. Hatcher has been named gen- 
eral sales manager of Industria Colom- 
yiana De Llantas, S. A. Colombia, accord- 
ing to Antonio Puerto, president. The 
Colombian plant, located in Bogata, is an 
associate of the Goodrich company and 
makes tires and tubes under its supervision 
and laboratory control. Mr. Hatcher, who 
has spent nearly 20 years in the Central and 
South American export field, has been with 
Goodrich for 10 years as its field represen- 
tative in Colombia, Venezuela, and Panama. 

H. E. Heilman has been made operations 
nanager for the Goodrich international di- 
vision. A graduate of Peirce School of 
Business Administration, Philadelphia, Mr. 
Heilman has been with Goodrich since 1926 
ind in the international division seven years 
In February, 1938, he rejoined the domestic 
company as a traveling auditor and in Jan- 
uary, 1939, became district operating mana 
ger of the Cleveland district of the replace- 
ment tire division. He returned to Akron 
in June, 1942, as district operating manager 
4 Akron tire district operating, where he 
is now succeeded by E. J. O'Donnell, for- 
merly district operating manager of the 
Denver district. 

Howard F. Miller has been named mana 
ger of the petroleum company tire sales de- 
partment, succeeding William Sewall, as- 
s gned to special duties. Mr. Miller’s most 
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recent assignment was manager of fleet 
truck and bus tire sales. He has been with 
Goodrich since 1928 and has held a number 
of important sales posts. 

Several changes have been made in 
the organization of the industrial prod- 
ucts sales division. J. M. Failey has been 
named New York assistant district man- 
ager; R. G. Cox, manager of lathe cut, 
molded and extruded goods sales; 
George J. Fischer, manager of the hose 
department; and Edgar T. Gregory, 
operating manager. 


_The Industrial Oven Engineering Co., 

Cleveland, has opened a branch office at 
332. S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL, in 
the charge of H. W. Munday and F. T 
Greaves, both graduate engineers and spe- 
cialists in industrial heating problems. Mr 
Munday is also a director of the Armour 
Research Foundation and a trustee of the 
Iinois Institute of Technology. Industrial 
Oven designs and manufactures all types of 
ovens and even processing systems for tem- 
peratures up to 1000° F., specializing in 
complete coating and impregnating systems 
tor wire, cable, rope, tape, textiles, rub 
her, synthetics, ete. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton 6, has announced that L. H. Gegen- 
heimer, after a four-year leave of absence 
tor war duties in Washington, is back at 
rimken in his former capacity as sales engi- 
neer in the industrial division. His most re- 
cent assignment in Washington was chief of 
the Bearing Branch of the Tools Division, 
WPB, a post formerly held by Howard C. 
Sauer, another Timken employe, now head 
of the company’s foreign division 


_ Hershberg Products Co., Inc., manu 
facturer and distributer of hard and soft 
rubber products, plastics, and fiber, Ashta- 
bula, has elected P. S. Vormelker vice 
president in charge of chemical engineering. 
Previously he had been superintendent of 
Dunne Rubber Co., Ashtabula. 


The Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, O., has purchased Rohm & Haas Co.’s 
South Gate, Calif., plant, including real 
estate, building, and equipment. Shelmar 
will continue to operate the plant as a meth- 
acrylate (Plexiglas) fabricating unit until 
military orders are complete and the plant 
can be converted to the company’s postwar 
plastic and packaging business. All of the 
Rohm & Haas fabricating orders on the 
West Coast will be transferred directly to 
Shellmar, which will provide permanent 
employment for a large number of the 
present personnel; however, Rohm & Haas 
officials announced that the employes trans- 
ferred to South Gate from the East will be 
given an opportunity of returning to the 
parent company. The sale of the South 
Gate plant, Rohm & Haas officials stated, 
is in keeping with the firm’s established pol- 
icy of minimizing fabrication processes. 
Shellmar has other plants in Pasadena and 
Glendale, Calit. 


Foreign Economic Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C., on September 10 is- 
sued Current Export Bulletin No. 276 cover- 
ing “Revision and Relaxation of Export 
Controls,” now possible that the war is over. 
Basically the revisions center around two 
major actions: regrouping of countries and 
establishment of a “positive list” of com- 
modities, those remaining under contro] and 
requiring a license to export. 
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Rand Monsanto President 

Vice President William McNear Rand 
on September 25 was elected president of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
succeeding Charles Belknap, who will con 
tinue as chairman of its its executive com- 
mittee. Board Chairman Edgar M. Queeny 
said that Mr. Belknap agreed to extend 
his service beyond the normal retirement 
date as executive committee chairman and 
board member at the request of the direc- 
torate. 

For the last eight years Mr. Rand has 
been a Monsanto vice president and since 
November, 1943, a member of the execu- 
tive committee. A native of Watertown, 
Mass., where he was born 59 years ago, 
and a graduate of Harvard University, Mr 
Rand entered the organization in 1921 
through the Merrimac Chemical Co., Ever- 
ett, Mass., serving successively as treas- 
urer, sales vice president and treasurer, 
executive vice president, and president. 
Merrimac was acquired by Monsanto in 
1929, liquidated as a separate corpora- 
tion in 1937, and thereafter operated as 
Monsanto’s Merrimac division. With this 
change, Mr. Rand was made general man- 
ager of the division and vice-president of 
Monsanto, continuing as such until his 
transfer to St. Louis. 

The new Monsanto president is regional 
vice president, executive committee mem- 
ber and a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufatcurers, and from 1937 to 
1939 was president of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts. He is an overseer 
of Harvard University, a member of the 
Corporation of Northeastern University, 
and a former president of the Phillips Exe- 
ter Alumni Association of New England. 
The corporations of which he is a director, 
in addition to Monsanto, include the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co., the John Hancock 
Insurance Co., the First National Bank of 
St. Louis, and the St. Louis Union Trust 
Co. 

Monsanto appointed Arnold H. Smith, di- 
rector of the foreign department, to suc- 
ceed Herbert M. Hodges, who reached 
ee age on October 1. Mr. Hodges, 
however, will remain with the company as 
overseas director until completion of a spe- 
cial mission to China, India, and South 
Africa, when he will retire to his native 
England. 

Mr. Smith is succeeded as assistant direc- 
tor of the foreign department by Marshall 
E. Young, formerly general export mana- 
ger, who will accompany Mr. Hodges on 
his mission to open Monsanto agencies and 
appoint representatives in the countries 
visited. 

A graduate of Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology, Mr. Smith in 1922 joined Mon- 
santo’s Rubber Service Laboratories in 
Akron, where he was born, and served suc- 
cessively as technical sales manager and 
assistant sales manager. Then from 1930 
through 1940, Mr. Smith was stationed in 
London, first as manager of the rubber 
chemical department and later as director 
of Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd. In 1940 he 
returned to St. Louis as manager of petro- 
leum chemical sales and in 1944 became 
assistant director of the foreign department. 

Mr. Young, an alumnus of Washington 
University, was employed in Monsanto’s 


service department 1934-35 and then was 
transferred to the export department. He 
hecame general export manager in June, 


‘he was production manager ; 
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1944. 

H. J. Heffernan has been named assistant 
general manager of sales of the Merrimac 
division, Boston, Mass. He came to Mon- 
santo as a salesman in 1926 and in 1929 
became branch manager of the division’s 
New York office. Mr. Heffernan succeeds 
the late Horace Burrough, III, and in turn 
is succeeded by W. E. Drown, his assistant 
in the New York office. 

J. J. McCarthy has been promoted from 
the development department to the division 
sales department as manager of textile sales 
development. He has been with the com- 
pany since shortly after his graduation from 
Massachusetts State College in 1921. 

Also, three assistant sales managers have 
been advanced to the sales managerships of 
their respective departments in the Merri- 
mac division: W. R. Minchin, heavy chemi- 
cals department; T. C. Jasdale, organic and 
phosphate division; and P. O. Huntington, 
alcohol department. 

John E. Gurvin, plant engineer of elemen- 

tal phosphorus operations at Monsanto, 
Tenn., has been made vice president of the 
Monsanto subsidiary, Merritt Engineering 
& Sales Co., Inc., manufacturer and de- 
signer of plywood machinery, Lockport, 
Ni OY: 
S. U. Shorey, has been named assistant 
manager, plasticizers and resins sales, and 
B. B. Langton, assistant manager, inter- 
mediates sales. Mr. Shorey entered Mon- 
santo’s service in 1936 and for the past 
five years was sales representative for 
phosphate and organic chemicals divisions’ 
products at Everett, Mass. Mr. Langton 
started with the company at Everett in 
1940 and since last November has been 
in charge of Monsanto’s Washington office. 
Both will report to C. H. Sommer, man- 
ager of plasticizers and intermediate sales, 
St. Louis. 

Gaston F. DuBois, vice president and 
member of the executive committee of 
Monsanto Chemical, holder of the Perkin 
Medal, and a prominent figure in the 
American chemical industry for 40 years. 
retired September 1, but will continue as a 
director and will also serve as a consultant 
to the company. Born in LeLocle, Switzer- 
land, he began his long connection with 
Monsanto in 1904. From 1913 to 1920 
in 1920 he 
became vice president and technical direc- 
tor; in 1930 vice president in charge of 
research and development, and in 1939 
a member of the executive committee. 
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Postwar Expansion Projects 

Monsanto has listed 151 construction ‘and 
expansion projects involving an estimated 
$48,400,000 for consideration as a part. of 
its postwar program. Francis J... Curtis, 
vice president in charge of long-range plan- 
ning, reported the company had examined 
the market potential of its newly deygloned 
products, as well as that of its present line 
of chemicals and plastics, with the conclu 
sion that such an expenditure could be jus 
tified if certain conditioning factors develop 
favorably, such as the general tax. picture, 
the degree of government control to.be. ex 
ercised, the reasonableness of labor’s. de- 
mands, and labor’s willingness to stand be 
hind contractual obligations. 

Aside from proposed construction and 
expansion expenditures of $48,400,000, Mr. 
Curtis pointed out, additional working capi- 
tal will be required. He indicated the bulk 
of proposed capital investments would be 
made at existing domestic plant locations. 
Monsanto now has plants, with physical 
assets valued at about $68,000,000, in 16 
\merican cities. Some of the projects. con- 
template new or expanded facilities . for 
chemicals now being produced; others look 
toward production of entirely new chemi- 
cals, and still others concern themselves 
with such items as new pilot plants, power 
plants, cafeterias, warehouses, office struc- 
tures, research laboratories, safety and 
health appliances, etc. 

The company, Mr. Curtis said, has a 
large backlog of warborn products for post- 
war development, having introduced 92 
new chemicals in 1944 alone. 


The Meyercord Co., manufacturer of 
decalcomania, 5323 W. Lake St., Chicago 
1, Ill, has converted 100% to civilian pro- 
duction, according to Leonard H. Knopf, 
president. Not only did no employe lose a 
single day’s work during the reconversion 
process, but a backlog of orders will. re- 
quire that approximately 100 new skilled 
workers be added to the present staff of 
481 as soon as they can be found, Mr. 
Knopf added. The 88 employes wao left 
Meyercord to enter the Armed Services 
will be returned to their old jobs, or to 
better ones, with full seniority for the time 
they were in service. They have received 
regular monthly letters from the company 
and their fellow workers. The company’s 
main offices and plants are located in Chi- 
cago, with branches in Mexico City. 


Marbon Corp., 1926 W. Tenth Ave., 
Gary, Ind., has made D. M. Pratt sales 
manager. During his association with the 
company Mr. Pratt has been connected with 
the development of various crude rubber 
adhesives, synthetic resins, and rubber-to- 
metal adhesives, later devoting his time to 
customer technical service and sales. 


Bjorksten Laboratories has _ leased 
1,000 square feet of space at 13791 S. Ave. 
“O,” Chicago, Ill., in addition to the quar- 
ters occupied at 185 N. Wabash Ave, 
where the organization will continue its 
main office. The expansion has been occa- 
sioned by new research assignments which 
have materialized since V-J Day. During 
the past year Bjorksten Laboratories has 
been engaged in work on rubber fillers, 
plastics, new types of anti-corrosives and 
metal machining chemicals, carbon retnov- 
ers, and organic synthetic compounds for 
special purposes. 

Kenneth Sutherland has joined the staff 
of Bjorksten Laboratories. He had previ- 
ously been with Turco Products, Inc: 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Windsor Mfg. Co., Windsor, Vt., is 
offering to the shoe trade Neolite, revolu- 
tionary sole product, in two new colors, 
natural and red. Originally produced in 
black and brown, Neolite in its new shades 
is recommended for sports shoes and high 
styled: dress shoes for women. In addition 
to its immediate production in the two new 
colors, the company expects to make it 
available in any color or shade desired by 
the shoe manufacturer within a short time. 
Windsor officials announced also that Neo- 
lite soles in natural color for women’s shoes 
would be available to shoe repair shops in 
October. Neolite for men’s and children’s 
shoes will appear a few weeks later. A 
completely new material for soles, neither 
leather, rubber, nor plastic, the Windsor 
product is said to be as light in weight 
as leather, is waterproof; gives longer 
wear and does not mark floors; neverthe- 
less it gives a firm, comfortable platform 
for the foot. 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, 
Conn., has appointed W. Jerry Hawkins, 
Pacific Coast manager, with headquarters 
at 2464 Randolph St., Huntington Park, 
Calif. He-had recently been assistant sales 
manager:‘of Gilmore Oil Co., former dis- 
tributer of Norwalk tires until its absorp- 
tion by: Mobilgas. Jack Whitehead, Nor- 
walk president, recently returned from a 
trip to the Pacific Coast, taken to establish 
exclusive independent dealerships there as 
the company has decided to develop the 
West in line with the same policy used 
in the East—distributers covering compara- 
tively small areas and having exclusive 
distribution of Norwalk tires in their trade 
areas. 


Rheestone Thread Corp., manufacturer 
of rubber thread, Warren, R. I., which was 
organized December 19, 1944, under the 
laws of Rhode Island, reports that the 
plant is now in partial operation in purifying 
wild crude rubber, and full production of 
rubber thread will take place during the 
early. part of 1946. About 150-200 workers 
will be employed. Officers of the company 
are: president, Daniel Rhee; vice president, 
Alfred B. Lingley; treasurer, Malcolm E. 
Stone; secretary, William C. Waring, Jr. 
These officers along with William P. 
Chapin comprise the directorate. 


The Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
Conn., is erecting a new research and test- 
ing laboratory, which will be equipped with 
the most modern apparatus for testing and 
product development. The one-story build- 
ing, 61 by 123 feet, will be of cinder block 
and welded steel frame construction of saw- 
tooth design and will have two large glass 
block windows on the front. The mechanical 
laboratory on the south end of the building 
will occupy a space approximately 40 by 60 
feet, as will the chemical laboratory on the 
north end. Between the two laboratories 
will be conference room and _ offices. 


The Sponge Rubber Products Co., 
Shelton, Conn., has appointed William F. 
Lang sales manager to succeed W. F. New- 
ton, resigned. Mr. Lang, Washington rep- 
resentative since 1941 and in the Ohio terri- 
tory before that, will make his headquar- 
ters in Shelton. The company, which man- 
factures cellular rubber products for all 
purposes. has a plant also in Derby, Conn. 





Godfrey L. Cabot 


Godfrey L. Cabot, 84-year-old head of 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St. 
Boston, Mass., recently made his forty- 
fourth trip to Europe; it was his first by 
air, and his first crossing of the Atlantic 
in 1883 had been on a steamship equipped 
with sails. The veteran carbon black ex- 
ecutive flew abroad to revive the Interna- 
tional Air Federation of Paris, a world- 
wide organization of aeronautical clubs, 
which promotes international aeronautics 
and supervises the establishment of air 
records. Its last meeting took place in 
Paris in 1939. Mr. Cabot became a flier 
during World War I, when he was 56, and 
served as a Navy lieutenant who patroled 
the New England coast for German sub- 
marines. After that war he continued fly- 
ing as a Civilian and was elected president 
of the National Aeronautics Association. 


Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., industrial research organization, has 
announced an addition to its statf: Howard 
F. MacMillan, formerly president and gen- 
eral manager of the Hydraulic Press Mig. 
Co., Mt. Gilead, O., who will direct the 
application to industry of developments in 
the mechanical engineering and applied 
physics tields by the laboratories of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. At present this work will 
concern particularly conversion to peace- 
time uses of important equipment and 
processes which had been developed during 
the war. 


The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co., 
New Haven, Conn., in cooperation with 
the Dow Corning Corp., is producing com- 
mercially molded Silastic parts—gaskets, 
seals, hose, rubber to metal adhesion, and 
miscellaneous pieces. Extreme heat re- 
sistance is the outstanding physical charac- 
teristic of Silastic, trade name for the new 
Dow Corning silicone rubber, which with- 
stands temperatures from minus 70° F. to 
plus 500° F. and still retains its original 
resilience and flexibility. Its excellent di- 
electric properties—arc, corona and oxida- 
tion resistance—are said to assure dura- 
bility under hot service conditions. Silastic 
opens many new prospects for the design- 
ers of essential equipment, but such pieces 
must be carefully engineered and frequently 
reenforced with glass fabric. Connecticut 
Hard Rubber engineers are available for 
advice and consultation in exploring the 
possibilities opened by this new material 
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Reconversion Slowed 
by Manpower Lack 

Production of tires for southland passen- 
ger cars already has trebled since the heavy 
molds used for building military tires were 
replaced and the heavy block treads of com- 
bat tires gave way to the finer lines of 
civilian passenger treads, yet- 

Reconversion of southern California’s 
rubber industry, second only to Akron’s, 
still is in low gear and cannot reach its 
immediate goal, a further 250% expansion, 
until more manpower is put on the newly 
converted production lines. 

A WPB survey last month revealed that 
13,000 passenger tires a day are rolling 
out of Los Angeles factories, as against a 
low of 3,500 last spring, when the indus- 
try’s whole effort was concentrated on 
requirements of the Armed Forces. Block- 
ing the way to the goal of 31,000 set by 
local plants is need of more men to operate 
tne war-expanded facilities here. 

Immediate jobs for 1,125 workers were 
indicated by the survey. In the United 
States Rubber Co. plant alone, 850 are 
needed for civilian tire and tube machinery 
besides the workers who manned the plant 
during the war period. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber officials said 200 men, skilled and 
unskilled, are needed as tire builders, cur- 
ing room men, mechanics, and as trainees 
for various other jobs. At The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. plant it was declared that 75 
more men “would get us up to full ca- 
pacity.” Goodyear Tire & Rubber also will 
need additional help as soon as more ma- 
chinery can be installed. 

All plants reported experiencing heavy 
losses of personnel since V-J Day. P. R. 
Levering, Goodrich personnel manager, 
said many people left to return to their 
eastern homes, and opening of schools also 
deprived the plant of any student employes 
C. L. Smith, Firestone factory manager, 
cited the same difficulties in trying to main- 
tain the round-the-clock operation neces- 
sary for efficient production in the rubber 
industry. He added that many patriotic 
women employes have quit, feeling that 
their war job was done. 

Meanwhile new pressure from a tire 
hungry public reportedly was reaching the 
industry. 

“With gasoline rationing off, the civilian 
passenger demand has reached proportions 
beyond any estimate the industry reached 
before the war,” John Miller, manager of 
the U. S. Rubber plant, declared. “The 
entire Los Angeles industry is aiming at 
hitting full stride with release of rationing 
as final objective. 

“Thanks to increased production ca- 
pacity, built on military necessity, we are 
now in a position to reach that objective in 
a comparatively short time if we can get 
needed workers,” he added. 

New postwar products already are be 
ginning to blossom here, following revoca 
tion of most WPB restrictions on civilian 
rubber goods. The Goodyear plant expects 
within several weeks to resume production 
of safetv inner tubes, banned during the 
war. Firestone is developing a new me 
chanical molded goods division to tap 
western markets for which the com- 
pany had not previously produced here 
Items ranging from automobile foot pedal 
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pads and floor mats to plungers and pack- 
ing for oil-well pumps will be molded, and 
Firestone officials reported active demand 
for rubber tubing from reconverting plants 
who need it in products ranging from bi- 
cycle pumps to hose for launches and 
yachts. Toy manufacturers are seeking tires 
for scooters and coasters; while other 
plants have inquired regarding rubber tires 
ior lawn mowers. U. S. Rubber expects 
new jobs to open up as result of a war- 
liscovered use for synthetic rubber in cov- 
ering propeller drivesaafts in ships. Plant 
Manager Miller said every new Navy ship 
now is thus protected against corrosion 
and pitting from salt water and benefits 
by a greater cruising range. Southland tuna 
boat builders already have adopted this 
feature, and the rubber executive sees the 
West Coast shipbuilding industry as a 
new postwar market. 








The Rubber Salvage Co., owned by 
Ben Feldman, has moved from 1500 17th 
St. to 383 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco, 
Calif. 





CANADA 


Polymer Corp., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., has 
appointed J. W. Holmes, Jr., manager of 
its sales and technical service division. 
Upon graduation from McGill University, 
Mr. Holmes handled technical sales of rub- 
ber chemicals, neoprene, and carbon black 
in Quebec and Ontario for several years 
for Canadian Industries, Ltd. He joined 
Polymer Corp. in 1942 as executive assist- 
ant to Managing Director J. R. Nicholson 
and shortly after assumed additional duties 
as executive assistant to President R. C. 
Berkinshaw. During 1943, Mr. Holmes 
worked for several months on the com- 
pounding and processing of Butyl rubber 
at the Esso Laboratories of Standard Oil 
Development Co., Elizabeth, N. J., and in 
visiting rubber companies in the U. S. A. 
Upon his return to Canada he was placed 
in charge of technical service on Butyl rub- 
ber for Polymer Corp. and in January. 
1945, was made assistant technical service 
manager, which position he held until his 
recent appointment. The newly formed 
sales and technical service division will 
handle GR-S, GR-I, and other chemical 
products manufactured by the company. 
Mr. Holmes is also chairman of the On- 
tario Rubber Section of the Chemical In- 
stitute of Canada and is a member of the 
American Chemical Society. 

Polymer Corp. on September 15 dis- 
closed it will build a research laboratory 
and pilot plant at an estimated cost of 
$200,000. It is expected that both the lab- 
ratory section and the pilot plant proper 
would be ready for installation of equipment 
before the end of the year and that opera- 
tions in the pilot plant would start in the 
spring. It will be operated by the Polymer 
research and development division headed 
by E. R. Rowzee. At first a pilot-plant staff 
of from 15 to 20 will be required. and it 
is intimated that this number may be in- 
creased to between 25 and 30. The design 
of both the pilot plant and the laboratory 
are such that they can be expanded with- 
out difficulty to accommodate new equip- 
ment and lines, The pilot nlant will con- 


sist of a polymerization section for GR-S, 
containing complete facilities for small- 
scale reaction, coagulation, washing, and 
drying rubber. The basic action equipment 
will consist of several five-gallon reactors 
and an 80-gallon reactor. Also included 
will be a monomer preparation area de- 
signed primarily for production of small 
quantities of styrene-like monomers, but 
capable of being used for the small-scale 
production of any monomer. A laboratory 
section providing office space for pilot plant 
supervision, a laboratory to control opera- 
tions in the pilot plant proper, and two 
special laboratories, for research purposes, 
will also be provided. 


Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., according to President R. J. 
Thomas has about 70% of its productive 
facilities now on civilian output with the 
proportion to be increased steadily so that 
by the end of the year nearly all facilities 
should be operating to fill civilian needs. 
Mr. Thomas also said that Seiberling’s 
new plant for the manufacture of synthetic 
tubes for passenger cars and trucks now 
is in operation and is expected to raise 
the company’s tube output at least 50%. 


Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., on September 5 with fitting cere- 
monies broke ground for the new $1,000,000 
addition to its Kitchener, Ont., tire plant. 
\. W. Hopton, vice president and general 
manager. told the gathering that this addi- 
tion will include a four-story and_base- 
ment building to cost $556,000, which will 
provide 100,000 square feet of floor space 
and be used principally as a warehouse. 
Besides a new steam plant and circulating 
system, with two boilers, will be installed 
at the tire plant at an approximate cost of 
$311,000. An additional outlay is to be 
made on a program of rehabilitation of 
existing plant facilities. Mr. Hopton fur- 
ther declared that not only will more tire 
and tube making equipment be installed, 
but new lines of production also are being 
planned, with a view to entering such mar- 
kets as farm tractor and implement tires. 
Among those attending the ground break- 
ing were Hon. Charles Daley, Ontario 
Minister of Labor; C. A. Ostling, director 
of engineers, and F. E. Worley, assistant 
director of engineers, United States Rub- 
ber Co., New: York, N. Y.; F. G. Meunier, 
factory manager, Merchants Rubber Co.. 
Kitchener; R. B. Marr, manager, Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Co., Ltd. Elmira, Ont.: 
and G. P. Davis, manager, Provincial 
Tire Co., Toronto. 





OBITUARY 


Thomas W. Miller 


HOMAS W. MILLER, founder ot the 

Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, O.. 

died of a heart attack on August 28 in his 
home in Ashland. 

Mr. Miller was born in Summit County. 
Q.. February 12, 1875, and attended the 
public schools in Manchester and a business 
college in Akron. He began his career with 
the Akron Silver Plate Co., but in 1899, 
in partnership with several other business 
men he organized the Faultless Mfg. Co. in 
Akron. Then in 1900 it was reorganized as 
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the Faultless Rubber Co. In 1903 Mr 
Miller with H. B. Camp organized th: 
Camp Rubber Co. in Ashland, and in 1904 
Camp Rubber and Faultless Rubber merged 
The deceased served as treasurer and gen 
eral manager, then in 1907 he became presi 
dent of the firm, which position he held 
until 1927 and was chairman of the boar: 
until he retired in 1941; however, he con 
tinued to serve on the board as a membe: 
until his death. 

Mr. Miller was a member of the board 
of directors of The Rubber Manufacturers 
\ssociation, Inc., the National City Bank in 
Cleveland, the First National Bank of Ash 
land, and F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. He als 
belonged to the Masons, Elks, and Trinity 
Luthern Church. He had long been active 
in Ashland’s civic affairs. 

Funeral services were held at his hon 
in Ashland on August 31, and interment 
followed in Ashland Cemetery. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, a 
daughter, two grandchildren, two sisters, 
and a brother. 


John P. Sheehan 


OHN P. SHEEHAN, veteran rubbe: 

man with the Fisk division of United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., died 
August 27 at his home in Chicopee, Mass. 
He was born in Springfield, Mass., on 
March 13, 1887. He was graduated from 
Holy Cross College in 1910. 

Mr. Sheehan entered the rubber industry 
as a tire salesman with Fisk Rubber Co.., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., in 1911; since then 
he held various positions in the tire divi 
sion. 

Chairman of the Chicopee School Board 
and member of the elder council of the 
Knights of Columbus, Mr. Sheehan also has 
served as alumni president of his class. 

Funeral services were held at his home 
\ugust 30, followed by High Mass at 
St. Patrick’s Church, Chicopee Falls, and 
interment in St. Patrick’s Cemetery. 

He leaves a wife, a son, and two 
daughters. 


Robert Atkinson 

OBERT ATKINSON, Detroit district 

manager since 1927 of the steel and 
tube division of The Timken Roller Bear 
ing Co., Canton, O., died August 26 at the 
age of 53 after a month's illness. He was 
born in Holly, Mich., and attended the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, winning his Bachelor 
of Science degree in 1914 and the following 
year a Master of Science in chemical engi- 
neering. 

He was a member of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Birmingham, Mich., the 
Holly 134 Lodge F. & A. M., the Detroit 
Scottish Rite Consistory and Moslem 
Shrine, and Detroit Golf, Detroit Athletic, 
Recess, and Economic clubs, and the De 
troit Chapter of the American Society of 
Metals. 


He leaves a wite and three daughters. 


James D. Lynch 

IEUT. JAMES D. LYNCH, 25, on mili 

tary leave as associate editor of publi 
cations at Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., died of malnutrition in a Japa- 
nese prison camp on February 5, according 
to word received by the company on Sep- 
tember 13. Lieutenant Lynch was taken 
prisoner with the fall of Bataan in April, 
1942. He is survived by his mother 
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E. L. Faber 
BERHARD LOTHAR FABER, 32, 
vice president of Eberhard Faber Pen- 
cil Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., treasurer of Eber- 
hard Faber Rubber Co., Newark, N. J., and 
grandson of the founder, was drowned 
August 25, while attempting to rescue his 
son near their summer home in South Man- 

toloking, N. J. 


Mr. Faber was born in New York in 
1894 and was graduated trom Princeton 


University in 1915. 

Funeral services were held in Mantolok- 
ing on August 27; burial was the following 
day in Moravian Cemetery, Staten Islana, 
Survivors include the widow, the son, 
and a daughter. 


Harold H. Cummings 
FTER a long illness Harold Hammond 


Cummings, partner in the rubber 
brokerage firm of Wm. Cummings & 
Sons, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y., 
died on September 13 at his home in Mont- 
clair, N. J. Mr. Cummings, who was 
born in Jersey City, N. J., May 14, 1875 
attended Bordentown Military Institute and 
the College of Physicians & Surgeons, 
Columbia University. Although an M.D. 
was conferred upon him, the deceased never 
practiced medicine, but joined the Cum- 
mings concern. 

He belonged to the Masons, and the 
Upper Montclair Country, Commonwealth, 
and New York Columbia University clubs. 

Funeral services were held on September 
15 at his late residence. Burial was in 
Arlington Cemetery. 

Surviving are two sons, a daughter, tour 
grandchildren, and two brothers. 





FINANCIAL 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. First six months, 1945: net earn- 
ings, $2,898,767, equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $2 each on 1,316,710 com- 
— shares outstanding, compared with 

2,182,174, or $1.46 a share, in the same 
po last year; provision for federal 
taxes, $8,695,907, against $5,645,463; re- 
serve for contingencies, $200,000, against 
$200,000; net sales, $56,590,752, against 
$52,096,331. 


National Lead Co., New York, N. Y., 


and wholly owned domestic subsidi- 
aries. First six months: net profit, 
$3,475,845, equal to 79¢ a common 


share, against $2,881,028, or 60¢ a share, 
a year ago; sales, $90,006,931, against 
$80,450,640. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 
Pa. Six months ended June 30: con- 
solidated net profit, $7,037,000, equal to 
$3.18 each on 2,211,306 capital shares, 
contrasted with $6,970,000, or $3.16 each 
on 2,208,723 shares, a year ago. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., and domestic subsidiaries. First 
six months: net profit, $666,422, equal 
to $1.06 a share, contrasted with $880,927, 
or $1.40 a share, in the same period last 
vear; reserve for contingencies, $630,000, 
against $525,000. 


New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, N. Y. 
First six months, 1945: net pront, $2,- 
0/4,957, equal to $1.36 a share, against 
32,/U5,897, or $1.38 a share, in the tirst 
ualf ot 1944. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. First half: net profit, $14,578,404, 
equal to $2.96 eacn on the outs.anding 
capital shares, compared with $9,004,538, 
or $1.83 a share, in the first half of 1944. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. June halt: consolidated net 
income, $21,0UU,U00, equal to 6/¢ each 
on 31,178,323 outstanding shares, con- 
urasted witn $3l,auu,vuu, or d1.uL a cap- 
ital share, in the first half last year. 


Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
subsidiaries. First half: net income, 
$3,629,727, equivalent to $3.33 each on 
981,348 common shares, compared with 
$3,403,365, or $3.45 a share, in the first 
six months of 1944; provision for taxes, 
$4,062,300, against $4,323,500. 


United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., and subsidiaries. First six months: 
net profit, $922,812, or $2.32 a share, 
against $984,595, or $2.47 a share, in the 
same period last year. ° 


United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y. First six months, 1945: net in- 
come, $7,121,720, equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $2.57 each on 1,759,092 
common shares, contrasted with $5,- 
852,827, or $1.85 a share, in the corre- 
sponding period last year; consolidated 
net sales, $268,447,897, 22% above the 
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St. Joseph Lead Co., New York, N. Y., 
and domestic subsidiaries. First six 
months: net income, $2,845,384, equal 
to $1.44 each on 1,975,465 shares, con- 
trasted with $2,225, 287, or $1.12 a ‘share, 
in the 1944 period; net sales, $24,760,340, 
against $25,216,498. 


S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa., and subsidiaries. First half, 
1945: net profit, $371,848, or $1.25 a share, 
against $554,568, or $1.19 a share, in the 
same months of 1944. 





Federal Specifications Board 
OMPOSED of representatives from ten 


government agencies, the Federal 
Specifications Board held its first meeting 


on September 11. The new agency was 
established in August by Clifton E. Mack, 
director of the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury Department, and supersedes 
the Federal Specifications Executive Com- 
mittee. The new Board jointly with the 
standards staff of the Procurement Divi- 
sion is responsible for the specifications for 
the supplies used by the federal govern- 
ment. Federal specifications are used by 
government purchasing officers to describe 
their requirements to suppliers, and in using 


standard specifications large savings in 
favor of tae government can be made. 
In drafting federal specifications, which 


are approved and promulgated by the Di- 
rector of Procurement, the Federal Speci- 
fications Board will supervise 74 technical 
committees, composed of scientific and ex- 
pert personnel of the various government 





1944 figure; provision for taxes and re- offices. The Board will also consider means 
negotiation of war contracts, $38,962,196, to correlate specifications of the partici- 
against $28,492,214; current assets on  pating agencies with the federal specifi- 
June 30, $173,745,574, including $26,974,- cations. In addition it plans to secure the 
825 cash, compared with $157,209,948, cooperation of industrial and engineering 
including $22,479,654 cash, December 31, societies, such as the American Standards 
1944; current liabilities, $85,869,119, Association, the American Society for 
against $63,477,176. Testing Materials, and many others. 
Dividends Declared 
“TOCK OF 
CoMPANY STock RATE Paya RECORD 
American Hard Rubber Co. Com $0.25 q Sept. 29% Sept. 14 
American Hard Rubber Co.. fd. 1.75 q Sept. 29 Sept. 14 
American Wringer Co., Inc.. Com. 0.25 Oct. 1 Sept. 15 
Armstrong Rubber Co....... ‘Ar eS 0.13 Oct. 1 Sept. 18 
Armstrong Rubber Co...... Pfd. 0.5938 q Oct. 1 Sept. 18 
Crown Cork International. . -_ 0.40 accur Oct. 1 Sept. 14 
Crown Cork & Seal Co...... ae . Com. 1.50q Nov. 15 Oct. 15 
Crown Cork & Seal, Ltd....... : Com 1.50 q. Nov. 15 Oct. 15 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co..... Com 1.35 Sept. 15 Aug. 31 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co......... ‘B” 35 Sept. 15 Aug. 31 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co........... Pfd. 1.06% q Oct. 20 Oct 6 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc Com. 1.25 Sept. 14 Aug. 27 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc Pfd. 1.12%q Oct. 25 Oct. 10 
Endicott Johnson Corp........... 4% Ptd 1.00 q Og. 1 Sept. 20 
Endicott Johnson Corp........... Com. .75q Oct. 1 Sept. 20 
Faultless Rubber Co.......... .Com 0.25 Oct 1 Sept. 15 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co................ .Com 0.50 Oct. 20 Oct. § 
Garlock Packing Co........... Com. 0.50q Sept. 29 Sept. 20 
General Tire & Rubber Co.. Com 0.25 q Sept. 25 Sept. 15 
General Tire & Rubber Co... Ptd 1.06% q Sept. 29 Sept. 9 
B. F. Goodrich Co......... eo 35 Cum. Pfd 1.25 q Sept. 79 Sept. 14 
| ae See 30 ir] nd OF Seg Sena Rare ne a a Com. .50q Sept. 18 Sept. 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd....Pfd 1.62% q Ot 1 Sept. 15 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd....Com 0.62 q Oct. 1 Sept. 15 
Frercules. Powder Co... <0 05.2. 5.0¢00 .Com 1.50 Sept. 25 Sept. 14 
MIE REO S os 5 Gk hk oak 018 ose Oke Com 1.25 Sept. 28 Sept. 14 
Da RRM UNSER MERU [oa Sicie ota ns. aii gco sai ehe ais eee lee eb as 1.00 q Sept. 28 Sept. 14 
oe _) Se 7% Pid 1.75 q. Sept. 28 Sept. 14 
B. Kleinert Rubber Co........ Com. 1.25 Sept. 12 Sept. 1 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co.... Com. 0.25 q. Sept. 20 Sept. 10 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber 2. ; Pfd. 1.50 q. Oct. 1 Sept. 24 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co... Com. 1.35 Sept. 10 Aug. 31 
Mohawk Rubber Co......... me ...Com. 1.50q Oct. 15 Sept. 25 
Rome Calle Corp...........:; ' Com 1.15 q Sept. 28 Sept. 12 
Seiberling Rubber Co........ or Com 1.25 q Oct 1 Sept. 15 
Seiberling Rubber Co......... . Pfd. 0.63 q Oct. 1 Sept. 15 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc. Com 0.40 res Oct. 15 Oct g 
A. G. Spalding & Bros.. Inc Pid 1.12% q Oct. 30 Oct. 23 
rp TC Ta, 3" Ss a a Com 0.15 q Sept. 15 Sept. 7 
United Elastic Corp........... Com 1.40q Sept. 10 Aug. 18 








Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 

2,380,983. Differential-Pressure Responsive Di- 
aphragm Including a Sheet of Stiffener-Free Tex- 
tile Completely Covered with a Cured Rubber-Like 
Material and Having a Permanent Annular Groove 
therein. F. C. Mock, assignor to Bendix Prod- 
uct Corp., both of South Bend, Ind. 

2,381,048. Valved Compressible Bulb in an 
Applicator for Attachment to a Bottle. A. Ha- 
bostad, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


2,381,061. Flexible Plastic Sheet. H. E. Kall- 
mann, Boston, Mass. : A 
2.381.068. In an Ice-Cube Freezing Unit, a 


Main Tray and a Supplemental Tray Formed of 
an Elastic Material. H. Lutes, Detroit, and J. J. 
Buzzell, Alpena, both in Mich. 

2,381,163. Insulating Material of Rubber and 
Mica. C. G. Harford, Wollaston, Mass., as- 
signor by mesne assignments, to Jefferson Elec- 
tric Co., Bellwood, Ill. 

2,381,245 Molded Cell for Field Coils Con- 
sisting of a Channa Shaped Member Made of Lay- 
ers of Molded Sheets of Initially Flexible Impreg- 
nable Insulating Material, One or More Layers 
of Mica between the Layers of Impregnable Ma- 
terial, and an Impregnating Binder of a Harden- 
able Insulating Material. J. S. Askey, Mount 
Lebanon, assignor to Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
East Pittsburgh, both in Pa. 

2,381,249. For Lining the Housing of a Bear- 
ing Assembly, Staves of Laminated Fibrous Ma- 
terial Impregnated with Heat-Hardening Resi- 
noid. A. J. Bastian, East Orange, N. J. assignor 
to Westinghouse Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

2,381,261. A Holder for X-Ray Films Includ- 
ing a Curved Metallic Shoe, a Thin Lead Surface 
on its Convex Side, and a Removable Cassette 
Envelope of Pliable Elastic Rubber. A. F. Cota, 
assignor to A. O. Smith Corp., both of Mil- 
waukee, ww is. 

2,381, . Friction Retarding Mechanism for 
Vehicle he ny R. W. Brown, assignor to 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,381,381. Deicer Shoe Including an Elongated, 
Thin Rubber Body. R. W. Brown, assignor to 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 

2,381,389. Shoe. M. P. Riesing, Pontiac, 
Mich., assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 

2,381,390. Automobile Speed Warning Device 
Including an Accelerator Pedal with a Ball and 
Socket Joint Bearing of Rubber. L. J. Vanke, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, O 

2,381,391 In a Bushing Assembly, an Outer 
Member Composed of an Oil-Resisting Synthe- 
tic Elastomer. R. W. Brown, assignor to Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.. both of Akron, O 

2,381,393. Wheel and Brake Assembly. R. W. 

signor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
f Akron, O. 
2,381,394. Mooring Buoy Including a Hollow 
Bulbous Body of Resilient Material. Be A 
Beach, Jr., Washington. D. C., 5 gnor to Fire- 
stone T & Rubber Co.. Akron, 

2,381 In a Vehicle ie. a Sup- 
ported Torque Tube. R. W. Brown, assignor to 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co,, both of Akron, O. 

















2,381,400. Fuel Tank. F. W. Stavely, K. L. 
Edgar, and S. W. Hoffmann, assignors to Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., all of Akron, O 

2,381,402. Droppable Fuel Tank. A. hs eber 
and H. H. Gregg, assignors to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., all of Akron, O. 

2,381,423. In a Fuel Injector, a Body Having 


a Bore with Fuel Inlet, a Fuel Outlet, and a Re- 
ciprocable Valve, the Stem of Which I Disposed 
in the Bore, and an Axially Elastic “Sleeve Inter- 
posed between and Surface mented to Bore and 
om. F. Buck, Lisle, Ill., assignor to Interna 
tional Harvester Cx a corporation of N. 

2,381,426. Ina Flexible joint for the Exhaust 
Line of an Internal Combustion Engine, An- 
nular Packing Members of Resilient Material. 
L. B. Allen, San Diego, and W. C. Heath, La 
Mesa, assignors to Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, 
both in Calif. 

2.381.488 Rotary Spindle Drive Including in 
Combination a Spindle Bracket and Spindle, a 
Drive Motor Having a Drive Shaft Parallel to 
the Snindle and Having a Base Plate, and Rub- 
ber Cushioning Devices Connecting Base Plate 
and Spindle Bracket. W. Coulson. assignor to 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., both of Detroit, Mich. 

2,381.554 Compression Fitting. C. A. Nor 
gren, Denver, Colo 





2,381,568 Gas Mask. L. Y. Booharin, as- 
si gnor of one-half M. Cooney. both of San 
Francisco, Calif 


2,381,603. Car Coupling Equipment In- 
cluding Resilient Cushioning Means of Non- 
Metallic Material. E. A. Larsson, assignor to 
Ohio Brass Co., both of Mansfield, O. 

2,381,650. Fluid Pump for Drilling Machines. 
J. A. Dick, Greenock, Pa. 

2,381,663. Display Head Including a Head 
Shell and a Hair-Simulating Portion Composed 
of a Base of Resilient Material Supported by 
the Shell. L. L. Greneker, New York, N. Y. 

2,381,739. Hydrocarbon Liquid Container with 
a Wall of Layers of Synthetic Plastic Rubber- 
Like Materials, Bonded together, and an Inter- 
mediate Membrane Consisting of a Plastic Ma- 
terial Formed from a Synthetic Linear Polya- 
mide. R. B. Gray, Dundalk, assignor to Glenn 
F. Martin Co., Middle River, both in Md. 

2,382,070. Fountain Pen with Ink Sack. E. 
E. Kratz, Kansas City, Mo. 

2,382,141. Pad for Laundry and Like Presses, 
Including Layers of Open-Mesh Woven As- 
bestos Yarns Impregnated with a Synthetic Resin. 
E. L. Dawson and H. Taylor, as signors to Turner 
Bros. Asbestos Co., Ltd., all of Spotland, Roch- 
dale, Ly gg 

2,382,246. Rubber Insulators for a Vehicle 
Frame. F. R. McFarland, Huntington Woods, 
assignor to Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, both 
in Mich. 

2,382,248. Soling Material of Shredded Leather 
and Rubber C. D. Mason, assignor to Misha- 
waka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., both of 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

2,382,275. In an Insulated Electric Cable, an 
Inner Layer Mainly of Rubber Hydrochloride, 
end over the First Layer, a Cover Mainly of 
chlorinated Rubber. O. A. J. van Lin, Venlo, 
and J. Hoekstra, Eindhoven, both in the Nether- 
lands; vested in the Alien Property Custodian. 

2,382,2 5. Urinal of Flexible Material. M. 
Wells, Los Angeles, Calif. 

2 355. Tow Rope for Excavations, With a 
Coating of a Tough, Flexible, Elastic, and at 
Least Translucent x over a Coating Including 
Luminous Material. . F. Warren, Jr., Stratford, 
Conn. 

2,382,364. Facepiece. W. P. Yant, Murrays- 

. ignor by direct and mesne assignments 
of one-half to Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
el both in Pa., and one-half to R. Fink, 

ayt oR 
are. In a Resilient Mounting Having 
tad for Connection between a Load and a 
Support, a Sandwich Unit Having Opposed 
Plates Connected by a Resilient Element Such 
as Rubber. L. Wallerstein, Jr., assignor to Lord 
Mfg. Co., both of Erie, Pa. 

2,382,405. Rubber Suction Cup for Separating 
Sheets from a Stack. P. E. Eckman, Seattle, 
Wash., assignor to American Can Co., New York, 
he 

2,382,468 In a Device for Air Conducting 
Trunks of Forced Ventilation Systems, etc., a Re- 
silient Annular Gasket. F. A. Cull, Beaumont, 
Tex 








Frictional Clutching Device. H. T. 
signor to General Tire & Rubber Co., 
of Akron, O. 

2,382,706. Sealing Arrangement for Steam Tur- 
bines Including a Disk With a Sealing Surface. 
E. Gente, Berlin-Siemensstadt, Germany; vested 
in the Alien Property Custodian. 

2,382,797-2,382,798. In a Bilge Pump, a Hous- 
ing Enclosing a Chamber and a Diaphragm of 
Flexible Elastic Material Extending across the 
Chamber. T. Langan, Annapolis, Md. 

2,382,857. Magnetic Core for Electromagnetic 
Induction Apparatus Including in Combination 
Rings of Magnetic Material Arranged Side by 
Side so as to Form a Hollow Reentrant Magnetic 
Flux Path and a Hardened Plastic Non-Mag- 
netic Insulating Material Completely filling the 
Spaces inside and between the Rings. G. Camilli, 
Pittsfield, Mass., assignor to General Electric 
Co., a corporation of N. Y 









Dominion of Canada 

429.208-429,209. For a Shaft in a Bearing, a 
Cylindrical Rubber Journal Body Adapted to 
Discharge Lubricating Water. E. S. Aker, Belle- 
vil \f c U. S A. 
Cushion Tire. H.C. Lord, Erie, Pa., 
; 3: 





33. Parachute Container Including a Hol- 
low Cylindrical Body With a Tail and 2 Nose 
Secured to Opposite Ends, and Mounted in the 
Nose, a Cushioning Block of Aerated Rubber 
Material. J. R. C. Quilter, Woking, Surrey, 


England 
429,237. Metatarsal Support with a Resilient 
Pad Dai —— W. M. Scholl, Chicago, IIl., 
429, 0 Readily Deformable Seat Cushion 


Having a Readily Deformable Resilient Plastic 
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Fabric Covering Woven from Yarns, Strands, or 
Strips ot Extruded, Oriented Polyvinyl Material 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., as 
signee of T. W. Stedman, New York, N. Y,, 
U 5 

429,293. In a Fluid Shock Absorber, the 
Combination of a Cylinder, a Piston with an 
Annular Groove, and in the Latter, a Resilient 
Annular Member of Normally Round Cross-Sec- 
tion. Gabriel Co., Cleveland, assignee of E, L 
Beecher, Cleveland Heights, both in O, U. S. A 

429,336. Universal Joint Including Crossed 
Links, an Independent Housing, Receiving the 
Links, and Rubber Blocks between said Housing 
and said Links. Thompson Products, Inc., 
Cleveland, O., assignee of A. Venditty, Detroit, 
Mich., both in the U. . 

429,356. Clinical Irrigating | Device. C. B. 
Ferrel, San Francisco, Calif., S. A. 

429,379. Rubber-Like Pad in ‘a Resilient Sup- 
port for the Actuating Means of Friction Shoes 
in a Brake Arrangement for a Railway Car. 
American Steel Foundries, assignee of C. 
Tack, both of Chicago, Ill., U. 

29,481. In a Tubular Fluid Conducting 
Swivel Coupling, an Outer Section, Having a 
Socket, an Inner Section Entering the Socket, 
and Sealing the Two Sections a Sealing Ring of 
Resilient Material with Spaced Annular Lips. 
D. M. Philipps, Fullerton, Calif., U. S. A. 

429,496. Resilient Seat of Sponge Rubber, for 
Furniture A. T. Reynolds and W. F. Tode, both 
of New York, N. Y., ee 

29,502. A Free-Wheeling Clutch Including 
Relatively Rotable Coaxial Clutch Members and 
a Drive-Establishing Strip of Resiliently Com- 
pressible Material. J. M. Dodwell, Shawbridge, 
P. 0. 

429,510. For Association with a Shaft and a 

eit” Member, a Seal Including a Member 
of Rubber or Like Material. N. S. Reynolds, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
. In a Friction Device, the Combina- 
tion of Disk-Like Elements Including a Friction 
Element and an Elastic Band under Tension Ex- 
tending Circumferentially about All the Disk- 
Like Elements. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
assignee of R. W. Brown, both of Akron, O., 
U. 8. A. 

429,588. Liquid Fuel Container Consisting of 
a Fuel-Retaining Layer of Rubber-Like Material 
Substantially Resistant to the Fuel, a Film Con- 
taining Film-Forming Colloidal Material on the 
Outside of the Rubber Layer, and over All a Pro- 
tective Covering Including a Resiliently Yieldable 
Material and an External Supporting Layer. Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, as- 
signee of A. Duerden, Stockport, both in Eng- 
land. 

$29,589. Maternity Foundation Garment with 
a Resilient Panel. Lewel Mfg. Co., Inc., Newark, 
assignee of S. L. Welsch, South Orange, both in 
ee Oe ae eS 


United Kingdom 
575,050. Seat or Cushion. Dunlop Rubber Co., 


Stop Nut. Wingfoot Corp. 
Adhesives. Wingfoot Corp. 





570,185. Flexible Packing or Gasket Material. 
R. B. Kingman. 
570,226. Electrically ee Conductors. E. 


- du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

570,349. Coaxial Electric Cable. Communica 
tions Patents. Ltd., and R. V. Roscoe. 

570.603. Cushion Tires. H. C. Lord. 

570,919. Pneumatic Tires. United States Rub 
ber Co. 


PROCESS 


United States 


2,381,074. Inflatable Hose of Rubberized Fab- 
ric. J. A. Muller, Ridgewood and L. Cranston, 
Glen Rock, both in assignors to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,381,083. Cartridge Cases from Thermo- 
plastic Material. J. S. Shufflebotham, Walsall, 
England, assignor to Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., a corporation of Great Britain. 

2,381,142. Dental Floss from Synthetic Fibers 
. an Unplasti cized Vinyl Resin. A. A. Stonehill, 

voklyn, N. Y., assignor to Johnson & John- 
New Brunswick, N. 

2/381,383. Inner Tubes with a Proofing Com- 
position Evenly Distributed over Their Interiors 
G. E. Steinel, Barberton, assignor to Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, both in O. 

381.495. Abrasion-Resistant Surface on a 
Body of Plastic of Relatively Low Abrasion Re 
sistance. F. W. Hall, Brackenridge, assignor 
to Y aeceaiaeets Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, both 
in a. 

2,381,774. Cork Substitute from Comminuted 
Leather, a Rubber Solvent, Rubber Cement, and 
a Wax-Like Material. I.. A. Riefenstahl, Wabach, 




















October, 1945 


Ind., assignor to General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, e 

2,382,068. Pneumatic Tire with Tread Portion 
Including One or More Circumferentially Extend- 
ing Ground-Engaging Ribs. F. Kovacs, Akron, 
assignor to Seiberling Rubber Co., Barberton, 
both in O. 

2,382,209. Retreading Pneumatic Tires. L. A. 
Stevens, Hudson, and I. W. Lederer, Lakewood, 


O. 

2,382,568. Molded Articles from Vegetable 
Material of the Species Eichhornia Crassipes. A. 
Karim. Calcutta. British India. 

2,382,569. Rubber Cushioning Unit. K. B. Kil- 
born, assignor .oO Wuingioot Curp., Akron, U. 

2,382,742. Non-Slippery Protective Coatings 
from Rubber Latex, Walnut Shells and Alumi- 
nous Cement. H. K. Patch, Hermosa Beach, as- 
signor to Crossfield Products Corp., Los Angeles, 
both in Calif. 

2,382,806. Indicia Bearing Plates and the Like 
of Synthetic Plastic Material. J. F. Motson, 
Fox Chase Manor, Pa. 


Dominion of Canada 


429,447. Covering with a Heat Vulcanized 
Material a Body Formed at Least in Part of a 
Polyvinyl Alcohol Composition Which Contains 
Water as a Plasticizer. Resistoflex Corp., Belle- 
ville, assignee of E. S. Peierls, East Orange, 
and A. N. Troshkim, Nutley, all in N. J., U.S.A. 

429,592. Continuous Process for Making a Web 
of Thermoplastic Material Having Polished Sur- 
faces. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
issignee of B. P. Hazeltine, Chicopee Falls, 
and E.R. Derby, Springfield, both in Mass. 


United Kingdom 


570,073. Curing Phenol-Formaldehyde Resins. 
American Cyanamid Co. 

570,108. Electrical Components with Molded 
Plastic Coverings. Igranic Electric Co., Ltd., 
and J. V. Wredden. 

570,138. Molding Articles of and Filling Cava- 
ties with Rubber-Like Materials, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

570,139. Extrusion of Thermoplastic Materials. 
Wingfoot Corp. 

570,169. Maintenance of Predetermined Condi- 
tions on the Surfaces or Resinous Members. 
Westinghouse Electric International Co. 
Retreading Tires. Union Rubber 
Works, Ltd., and J. A. W. Llewellen. 

570,460. Manufacturing, Repairing, and Re- 
treading Pneumatic Tires. H. Simon, Ltd., G. 
W. Calvert, and G. B. Lett. 

570,620. Hollow Rubber Articles. Andre Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., and J. Heaton. 


570,667. Cushion Heels. United States Rub- 
ber Co. 

570,808. Rubber Threads. United States Rub- 
ber Co. 

570,840. Compound Sheet Materials. J. H. 


McGill and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 





CHEMICAL 


United States 


2.380,905. Polymerizing in Aqueous Emulsion 
a Butadiene-1,3 Hydrocarbon Material in the 
Presence of an Aliphatic Organic Compound 
Containing Less Than 12 Carbon Atoms and at 
Least One, but not More Than Two Divalent 
Sulrhur Atoms. W. D. Stewart, Akron, O., 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,381,020. Treating Vinyl Resin Textiles with a 
Composition of a Wetting Agent and a Water- 
Dispersible Polyethylene Imine, and Subsequently 
with an Aliphatic Aldehyde to Reduce the Ten- 
dency of the Textiles to Accumulate Charges of 
Static Electricity. B. G. Wilkes, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., and W. A. Denison, South Charleston, W. 
Va., assignors to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,381,037. Preparing Monochloro-1, 3-Buta- 
dienes from Butane. A. S. Carter and F. W. 
Johnson, assignors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., all of Wilmington, Del. 

2,381,038. Continuous Production of Hydrogen 
Chloride and a Conjugated Diene. <A. S. Carter 
and A. V. Willett, Jr., assignors to E. I. du Pont 
oo & Co., Inc., all of Wilmington, 

el. 

2,381,059. Vulcanizing a Polymerizate of a 
Butadiene-1, 3-Hydrocarbon with a Compound 
Containing a Single Ethylenic Double Bond, by 
Heating in the Presence of Sulphur and a 2- 
Mercaptothiazoline, and in the Presence of a 
Member of the Class of Monocarboxylic Acids 
and Their Salts with Metals Capable of Form.ng 
Activating Oxides, and in the Absence of More 
Than the Stoichiometric Amount of Activating 
Metallic Oxides Needed to React with the Acidic 
Constituents of the Composition during Vul- 
canization,' P. C. Jones, Silver Lake Village, O., 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York. 


2,381,063. Vulcanizing Polymerized Glycol 
Monoacrylate by Dispersing therein Octame- 
thylene Diisocyanate. F. E. Kung, Akron, O., 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,381,121. Condensation Products of Triazines 
and Substitute Triazines with Alkylene Oxides. 
W. P. Ericks, Cos Cob, Conn., assignor to 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,381,180. Cyclized Rubber Stabilized with the 
Condensation Product of an Aldehyde and a 
Polyalkylene Polyamine, H. J. Osterhof, Cuyahoga 
Falls, assignor to Wingfoot Corp., Akron, OC. 

2,381,186. As Bonding Agent in a Rubber- 
to-Metal Part, Cyclized Rubber Adhesive and a 
Minor Proportion of an Organic Diisocyanate. 
G. F. Roquemore, assignor to Wingfoot Corp., 
both of Akron, O. 

2,381,247. Material from the Group of Film- 
Forming Resins and Cellulose Esters and Ethers 
Having as Plasticizer a Mixture of Pentaery- 
thritol Diacetate Dipropionate and Dipentaery- 
thritol Triacetate Tripopionate. R. H. Barth, 
Ridgewood, and H. Burrell, Paramus, both in 
N. J., assignors by mesne _— to Hey- 
den Chemical Corp, New York, x. 

2,381,248. Gasket Material Gains of Bu- 
tadiene-Acrylonitrile Copolymer, Wood Flour, a 
Plasticizer Soluble in Hydrocarbon Fluids, and 
a Material from the Group of Natural Rubber, 
and a Butadiene Styrene Copolymer. Zz. < 
Bascom, Port Clinton, O., assignor to Standard 
Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 

2,381,266. As Bond for an Abrasive Article, 
a Vulcanized Mixture of Rubber, Sulphur to Vul- 
canize the Rubber to Hard Rubber, and Poly- 
merized Chloro-2-Butadiene-1, 3. C. E. Drake, 
Bloomfield, N. J., assignor to United States Rub- 
ber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,381,267. As Bond for an Abrasive Article, 
a Vulcanized Mixture of Synthetic Rubber, Sul- 
phur to Vulcanize it to a State Comparable to 
Hard Rubber, and a Material from the Group of 
Polymerized Chloro-2-Butadiene-1, 3, Copolymers 
of Isobutylene and a Conjugated Diolefin, and 
Organic Polysulphide Polymer Plastics. C. 
Drake, Bloomfield, N. J., assignor to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,381,311. Separating a Diolefin from a Hydro- 
carbon Mixture by Means of a Selective Extrac- 
tion with a Solution Containing a Cuprous Salt 
Dissolved in a Pyridine Base. R. F. Robey. 
Roselle, and M. W. Swaney, Linden, both in 
N. J., assignors to Jasco, Inc., a corporation of 
La. 

2,381,338. Copolymer of Trichlorethylene and 
Vinyl Trimethylacetate. W. R. Cornthwaite, Ni- 
agara Falls, and N. D. Scott, Sanborn, both in 
N. Y., assignors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2,381,371. Preparing Methyl—y—Cyanopropyl 
Ketone by Reacting Acetone with Acrylonitrile 
in Equimolecular Proportions in the Presence of 
an Alkaline Condensing Agent at a Temperature 
between 0° to 100° C. O. W. Shannon, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., assignor to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

381,380. Sponge Rubber from Latex. M. 
Carter, Trenton, N. J., assignor to Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


2,381,384. WVulcanizing Rubber in the Presence 
of a Compound Having the Formula 
N nH 
LN | 
Ar C—S—N—C—R’’ 
Ney 
S R’ 


Where Ar Is an Orthoarylene Radical, R and R’ 
Are from the Group of Hydrogen, Alkyl Radi- 
cals, and Hydroxyalkyl Radicals, and R’’ Is an 
Hydroxyalkyl Radical. FE. L. Carr, assignor to 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,381,388. Cement Including Butyl Formate and 
a Material Made by Interpolymerizing a Mix- 
ture Including Butadiene and Acrylonitrile. W. 
E. Tann, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, 

2°381, 292. Vulcanizing Rubber in the Presence 
of a Thiocarbamyl Primary Amino Sulphide. 
G. E. P. Smith, Jr., and E. L. Carr, assignors 
to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., all of Akron, 
QO. 

2,381,397. Vulcanizing Rubber in the Pres- 
ence of a 2-Mercapto-Tetrahydrobenzothiazole. 
G. E. P. Smith, Jr., assignor to Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,381,409. Separating Isoprene from a Hydro- 
carbon Mixture Including Isoprene and Pipery- 
lene. S. C. Stowe, assignor to Dow Chemical Co., 
both of Midland, Mich. 

2,381,433. Preparing Esters of Endoethylene 
Hydroxycyclopentanoindane by Reacting 1, 4-En- 
domethylene Tetrahydro—*A—Fluorene in the 
Presence of an Acidic Condensing Agent with a 
Carboxylic Acid. H. A. Bruson, assignor to 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co., both of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,381,470-2,381,472. Improved Production of 
Amines and Nitriles. W. Teter, Chicago, IIl., 
—- to Sinclair Refining Co., New York, 
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2,381,483. Composition Including a Chlorobenzyi 
Ester of a Xanthic Acid. S. Blake and K. 
Godfrey, both of Nitro, Ww. Va., assignors to 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2,381,511. Cellulose Ester Plasticized with eam 
Ester of a Polyglycol and an Acid Half-Ester of 
a Saturated Monohydric Alcohol and Carbonie 
Acid. I. E. Muskat, Akron, and F. Strain, Nor- 
ton Center, both in O., assignors to Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2,381,526. Composition Including an Unvul- 
canized Polymer of a Butadiene-1, 3 Compound 
and the Condensation Product of a Ketone and a 
Primary Aliphatic Amine. M. C. Throdahl, Ni- 
tro, W. Va., assignor to Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St, Louis, Mo. 

381,561. Polymerizing a Vinyl Compound in 
an Liquid Phase and in the Presence of a 
Catalyst Consisting of a Peroxide of an Aldehyde 
Containing not Less Than Three and not More 
Than Four Carbon Atoms in the Molecule and 
Containing an Olefinic Double Bond. H. : 
Staudinger, Ewell, K. H. W. Tuerck, Banstead, 
and C. A. Brighton, Ewell both in England, as- 
signors to Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 

2,381,691-2.381,692. Producing Butadiene from 
n-Butane. W. A. Schulze and J. C. Hillyer, both 
of Bartlesville, Okla., assignors to Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,381,693. et Pentadiene from n- 
Pentane. W. A. Schulze and J. C. Hillyes, both 
of Bartlesville, Okla., assignors to Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,381,694. Transparent Regenerated Cellulose 
Wrapping Sheeting Carrying a Clear Unpigmented 
Film of Chlorinated Rubber Stabiliced with a 
Light Metal Naphthenate. P. H. Scrutchfield, 
assignor to Hercules Powder Ca., both of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

2,381,701. Producing a 1-Nitro-Propene by 
Condensation of Acetylene in the Liquid Phase 
with a Nitro-Parafin. H. P. Staudinger, Ewell, 
and K. H. W. Tuerck, Banstead, both in England, 
assignors to Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 

2,381,702. Addition of a Periodate to.a Poly- 
merizable Unsaturated Organic Compound Con- 
taining a Methylene Group Attached by an Ole 
finic Double Bond to a Carbon Atom in the Struc- 
ture 





A 
CH2=C 
De 


in Order to Initiate Polymerization. W. Dz. 
Stewart, Akron, O., assignor by mesne assign- 
ments to B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

2,381,706. Manufacture of Sponge Rubber 
from Aqueous Rubber Dispersions Mixed with 
Fragments of a Gel in which the Gelling Agent 
is a Water- Insoluble Aluminum Pectate. C. W. 
Wilson, Norco, assignor to California Fruit 
Growers aii Los Angeles, both in Calif. 

2,381,709. Amines and Nitriles. F. A. Apgar 
and J. W. Teter, Chicago, IIll., assignors to Sin- 
clair Refining Co., New York, N. Y 





ret Wy ee As Antioxidant, a Para-Substi- 
tuted Arylamino 2, 2, 4-Trialkyl Dihydroquin- 
oline. P. T. Paul, Naugatuck, Conn., assignor 
o United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 


2,381,865. Depositing Rubber from Latex by 
Bringing the Latex into Contact with a Surface 
Coated with an Alkaline Water-Soluble Mix- 
ture of Substantially Equal Parts of Calcium 
Oxide, Calcium Nitrate, and Zinc Acetate. G. T 
Buchanan, Winnsboro, N. C. 

1.880. Coating Composition Containing a 
Polyhydric Alcohol Mixed Ester of a Mono-Car 
boxylic Acid. M. E. Cupery, assignor to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., both of Wil 
mington, Del. 





Coating Composition Containing a 
Polyhydric_ Alcohol Mixed Ester of a 6-Furyl- 
acrylic Acid and a Monofunctional Monocar- 
— Acid ag Different Structure. H. S. Roth- 
; i to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
1 of Wilmington, Del. 
f : Cancion Caumasiien Containing a 
polpydric Alcohol Mixed Ester of a Cyano Un- 
saturated Monocarboxylic Acid. M. E. Cupery, 
assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 


both of Wi ilmington, Del. 





2,381,883. Coating Composition Containing a 
Polyhydric Alcohol Ester of a Cinnamalacetic 
Acid. M. M. Brubaker, assignor to E. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., both of Wilming 


ton, Del. 

2,381,884. Coating Composition Containing a 
B-furylacrylic Acid-Modified Alkyd Resin. H. S. 
Rothrock, assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

i of Wilmington, Del. 

2,381,885. A Polyhydric Alcohol Mixed Ester of 
an a, §—Ethylenic—a—(a alken—1—yl) Monofunc- 
tional Monocarboxylic Acid and Another Mono- 
functional Monocarboxylic Acid. J. C. Sauer, as- 
signor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., 
both of Wilmington, Del. 

2,381,886. Polyhydric Alcohol Ester of an 
Acylacrylic Acid. M. E. Cupery, assignor to 

I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., both of 

Wilmington, De! 
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2,381,887. Polyhydric Alcohol Mixed Ester of 
a Monofunctional a, B—Ethylene—j—Aryl Mono- 
carboxylic Acid and Another Monofunctional 
Monocarboxylic Acid. J. C. Sauer, assignor to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., both of 
Wilmington, Del. 

2,381,888. Preparing Polyhydric Alcohol Mixed 

Esters of Fatty Acids of Naturally Occurring 
Oils and a, ($—Unsaturated Monofunctional 
Monocarboxylic Acids. C. Le V. Agre, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., assignor to E. I. du Pont & Co.. 
Wilmington, Del. 
2,381,889. Polyhydric Alcohol Ester of a 
Thienylacrylic Acid. M. M. Brubaker, Booth- 
wyn, Pa., assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2,381,969. Resinous Product Including the Co- 
Ester Reaction Product of an Acidic Natural 
Resin, a Cyclopentadiene Adduct of Maleic An- 
hydride and a Polyhydric Alcohol. W. R. Callow, 
Jr., Bloomfield, N. J., assignor to Bakelite Corp., 
New York, N = 
2 Process Which Includes Reacting 
Two Mols of Acrylonitrile with One Mol of Water 
in the Presence of an Alkaline Catalyst. H. A. 
Bruson, assignor to Resinous Products & Chemi- 
cal Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,382,037. Norpolycyclopentadiene Monohy- 
drohalides, H. A. Bruson, assignor to Resinous 
ps & Chemical Co., both of Philadelphia, 

a 


2,382,036 





2,382,184. Resinous Material from a Petroleum 
Oil Fraction Containing Cyclic Hydrocarbons 
Reacted with an Aldehyde in the Presence of a 
Condensing Agent from the Group of BFs Ether- 
ate, BFs Alcoholate, HsBOeFs and HsBO2F2BFs. 
K. M. mpson, Aldan, Pa., assignor to Atlantic 
Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,382,207. Adding a Modicum of Organic Amide 
to Stabilize Furfural. R. L. Comstock, and H. F. 





Reeves, Jr., both of Weeks, assignors to Bay 
Chemical Co., Inc., New Orleans, both in La. 
2,382,211 


2,3 Reaction Products of Aldehydes and 
Diazine Derivatives. G. F. 
Underwood, 1 


eral Elect 


; D’Aleilo and J. W. 
Pittsfield, Mass., assignors to Gen- 
Co., a corporation of N. Y. 
2,382,212-2,382,213 Linoleum Composition 
Having as Binder a Copolymer of an Oxidized 
Drying Oil Free of Conjugated Double Bonds 
and a Vinyl Compound from the Group of Styrene 
and Acrylonitrile, and an Acid Catalyst for Poly- 
merizing the Oil. L. H. Dunlap, assignor to Arm- 
strong Cork Co., both of Lancaster, Pa. 
2,382,238. Preparing Synthetic Plastics by Con- 
densing an Aliphatic Polyamine Having a Pri- 
mary Amine Group and an Aldehyde with a 
Phenol to the Point at Which the Condensation 
Product Is Still Soluble in Organic Solvents, and 
Mixing the Resulting Resin with a Nitrocellulose 
Varnish and Promptly Applying the Mixture to a 
Base to Be Coated. W. f 








3 Laufenberg. Berlin- 
Lankwitz, E Maslanka, Birkenwerder, and H 
Weissenburger, Berlin-T empelhof, all in Germany, 


assignors by mesne assignments to Licoro Corp 
io tak ee g Licoro Corp., 

2,382,284. Factis Produced by Reacting in Sol- 
vent Naphtha a Mixture of Levulinic Acid, Soy 
Bean Oil, and Sulphur, Leaving Part of the Sol- 
vent Naphtha in the Factis, and Removing the 
Excess Solvent Naphtha by Distillation. I. Ben- 
cowitz, Newgulf, assignor to Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co., Houston, both in Te 






x 

2,382 Chlorinated Rubber. E. B. Spauld- 
ng, Ma n, Wis., assignor to Hercules Powder 
Bis ngton, Del 


? 38 353 
above 15 Centipoises and below 28 Centipnices 
and of Alkyd 
Resins. H. L. Tomkinson, Sayreville, N. J., as- 
signor to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
?,382,383. Removing Acetylene Polymers from 
E. L. Carpenter, Old Green 
assignor to American Cyanamid Co., 
4 
2,382,417. Qil-in-Water-Type Dispersion in 
Which Individual Dispersed Particles Each Con- 
sist of an Intimate Blend of a Polyvalent Metal 
Soap and Rubber. J. O. Hendricks, White Bear 
Lake, assignor to Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
both in Minn. 
2,382,423. In Manufacturing Insulated Con- 
ductors, Saturating a Fibrous Jacket with a Solu- 
tion of a Partially Polymerized Nitrogen Halo 
Phosphide in Benzol, Evaporating the Solvent. 
and Further Polymerizing the Residue in the 
Fibrous Jacket. H. J. Kauth, Rome, assignor to 
General Cable Corp., New York, both in N. Y 
2,382,443. Composition for Lining C2n Ends, 
Including a Solid Linear Polymer of Polybutene, 









Wood Flour, and Amorphous Wax. J. E. Robin 
son, Glen Ellyn, and F. H. Bopp and P. W 
Millelot, Jr., Maywood, both in IIl., assignors to 


American Can Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,382,462. Plastic Product from a Mixture of 
Scrap or Reclaimed Rubber, Technical Tolyl 
Dichlor Phosphine, and Retene. D. J. Beaver, St 
Albans, W. Va.. assignor to Monsanto Chemical 
Co.. St. Louis. Mo 

2,382,473. Recovering Substantially Pure Buta- 
diene from a C; Hydrocarbon Fraction Containing 
Jt in Admixture with 1-Butene, 2-Butenes, and 
Normal Butane. I*. E. Frey, Bartlesville, Okla., 
sssignor to Phillips Petroleum Co., a corporation 
f Del 


2,382,497. Composition Obtained by Intimaiely 
Mixing a Rubber, with an Organic Phosphine 
Halide. G. D. Martin, Nitro, W. Va., assignor 
to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2,382,498. Electrical Insulating Material Ob- 
tained by Swelling Rubber in Liquid Poly- 
merizable Styrene, Mixing the Composition to 
Make it Homogeneous, Heating to Polymerize the 
Styrene, and Then Milling Polymerized Mono- 
olefin into the Composition. J. F. Morley, Lon- 
don, W.C.2, England, assignor to International 
Standard Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,382,524. Vulcanizing Rubber in the Presence 
of an Amine Salt of a 2-Mercapto 4-Aryl Thio- 
d.azole 5-Thione in Which the Amine Is from the 
Group of Aliphatic Amines, Aromatic Substituted 
Aliphatic Amines, Alicyclic Amines, and 
Guanidines. G. W. Watt, Austin, Tex., assignor 
to Wingfoot Corp., Akron, O. 

2,382,529. Chlorinated Rubber Coating Compo- 
sitions Dissolved in Aromatic Hydrocarbon Sol- 
vents. L. Auer, South Orange, N. J. 

2.382,532. A Stable Oil-in-Water Dispersi-n of 
a Vulcanized Fatty Oil Containing Methyl Cellu- 
lose and Another Surface Active Agent Which 
Reduces the Surface Tension of the O.l-Water 
Interface. L. Auer, South Orange, N. J. 

2,382,545. A Resin Acid Lactone. R. F. B. 
Cox, assignor to Hercules Powder Co., both of 
Wilmington, Del. 

2,382,548. Treating Acrylonitrile Concurrently 
with a Halogen and an Alcohol in an Acidic 
Medium to Produce Dihalopropionic Esters. J. D. 
D'Ianni, assignor to Wingfoot Corp., both of 
Akron, O 

2.382,603. Recovering Vinylacetylene in Con- 
centrated Form from a Cy Hydrocarbon Stream 
Containing It and Other Aliphatic C, Hydro- 
carbons. C. K. Buell, Bunavista, Tex., assignor to 
Phillips Petroleum Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,382,629. Polymerizing a Mixture of a 1- 
Carboalkoxybutadiene-1, 3 and a Compound of the 
Formula 


CH,=C—Y 
xX 


Where X Is of the Group of —H, —Cl, and 
—CH,, and Y Is of the Group of —CN, 


—COOH, and —COOR, Where R Is a Hvdro- 
carbon Radical. H. Gudgeon and R. Hill, Black 
ley, Manchester, England, assignors to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., a corporation of Great 
Britain. 

2,382,640. Resinous Homopolymer of a 2-Aryl- 
4-Methylene-1,3-Dioxolane. W. Kenyon and 
T. F. Murray, assignors to Eastman Kodak Co., 
all of Rochester, N. Y. 

2,382,684. Making a Plastic Synthetic Pubber- 
Like Material by Polymerizing in Aqueous Disper- 
sion and in the Presence of a Diazonium Salt or 
Compound Capable of Forming Diazonium Salts 
under the Reaction Conditions, a Material Pre- 
ponderantly a Compound of the Group of Poly- 
merizable Acylic 1,3-Diene Hydrocarbons and 
Their Monohalogen Derivatives. H. W. Walker, 
Woodstown, N. J., assignor to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2,382,714. Composition Including a Plastic 
Base Material from the Group of Cellulose Ethers, 
Cellulose Esters, and Resins, and as Plasticizing 
Agent for the Base Material, a Heterocyclic Com- 
pound Composed of a Single Heterocyclic Nu- 
cleus Having as Part of Its Nuclear Ring Struc- 
ture at Least One —C(SR)=N— Group, in 
Which R Is a Hydrocarbon Radical. W. Hent- 
rich, Rodleben, W. Kaiser, Dessau, and R. 
Endres, Dessau-Rosslau, all in Anhalt, Germany ; 
vest in the Alien Property Custodian. 

2,382,731. Adhesive Coating Composed of 
Triethylene Glycol Ester of Hydrogenated Rosin, 
Rubber, and Zinc Oxide. J. G. Little, assignor tu 
Hercules Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

2.382.749. Producing a Diolefin from a Hetero- 
cyclic Compound of the Furan Series. H. M 
Singleton, Goose Creek, Tex., assignor to Stand 
ard Oil Development Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,382,764. Poly-Glycerol Resin. H. H. and 
C. S. Young and P. Bradford, assignors to In 
dustrial Patents Corp.. all of Chicago, I] 

2,382,769. Vulcanizing Rubber in the Presence 
of an Accelerator Which Is a Pyridazine Sulphide. 
R. T. Armstrong, assignor to United States Rub 
ber Co., both of New York, oy & 

2.382.792. Preparing a Plastic Conversion Prod- 
“ct of Elastic Polychloroprene with the Aid of a 
Reaction Product of an Aliphatic Aldehyde and an 
Amine from the Group of Secondary Aliphatic, 
Secondary Aralkyl, Secondary Alicyclic, and Sec- 
ondary Heterocyclic Amines. L. H. Howlend, 
Cheshire, Conn., assignor to United States Rub- 
ber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2.382.793. Preparing Sulphene Am‘des by Re- 
acting a Thiazyl 2-Sulphene Amide Having an 
Unsubstituted Amide Group with an Amine 
Stronger than Ammonia and Having at Leart 
One Replaceable Hydrogen Atom. L. H. How 
land, Waterbury, Conn., assignor to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y 

2,382,802. Copolymerizing an Aqueous Emul- 
sion Containing a Butadiene-1,3 Hydrocarbon and 
a Mono-Vinyl Compound with the Aid of a Poly- 
merization Catalyst in the Presence of an Unsub- 
stituted Naphthyl Mono-Mercaptan, W. E 
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Messer, Cheshire, assignor to United States Kul 
ber Co., New York, both in N. Y. 

2,382,803. Reaction Product of Equimolecular 
Proportions of Myrcene and Acrylonitrile. A. A 
Miller, Stamford, Conn., and T. F. Bradley, 
Edgewood, Md., assignors to American Cyanamid 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,382,812. Plastic Material Resembling Un- 
cured Natural Rubber Obtained by Polymerizing 
a 1,3-Diene of the Class of 1,3-Butadiene Hydro- 
carbons and Haloprenes in Aqueous Emuls.on in 
the Presence of a Compound of the Formula: 


Ri 





H—P 
ew 
Re 
Where R: Is a Hydrocarbon Radical, and R: Is 
of the Group of Hydrogen and Hydrocarbon 
Radicals. J. L. Parker, Louisville, Ky., assignor 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

2,382,813. Vulcanizing Rubber Containing Sul- 
phur, a Primary Organic Accelerator, and a Com- 
pound of the Formula Aryl—S—NHz2, Where 
Aryl Represents an Aromatic Nucleus of the 
Group of the Benzene and Naphthalene Series, 
Having a Nuclear Carbon Atom Directly Bonded 
to the S; the Nucleus Is Further Substituted by 
an Electro-Negative Group. P. T. Paul, Nauga 
tuck, Conn., assignor to United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,382.838. Polyethylene Amine Derivatives of 
Fossil Resins. K. H. Weber, assignor to Arm 
strong Cork Linoleum Co., both of Lancaster, Pa 

2,382,867. Reacting Alpha-Chloro-Styrene with 
Water in the Presence of Aqueous Hydrogen 
Chloride, and a Metal Chloride Dissolved Therein. 
W. S. Emerson, Van Buren Township, O., as 
signor to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo 


Dominion of Canada 

429,248. Vulcanizing Rubber in the Presence of 
a Dithiocarbamic Acid Derivative, for Instance, 
Zinc Bis (3-Ethoxy Propyl) Dithiocarbamate. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y.. as 
signee of R. T. Dean, Stamford, Conn., both in 
the U.S.A. 

429,249. Vulcanizing Rubber in the Presence of 
a Dithiocarbamic Acid Derivative, as for Instance, 
Bis (2-Methoxy Ethyl) Amine Salt of Bis (2- 
Methoxy Ethyl) Dithiocarbamic Acid. American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y., -assignee of 
2. T. Dean, Stamford, Conn., both in the U.S.A. 

429,263. Forming a Thermoplastic Resinous 
Product from a Mixture of Natural Lignocellu- 
loses, Water, and a Phenol. Burgess Cellulose 
Co., Freeport, Ill., assignee of A. Schorger, Madi 
son, Wis., both in the U.S.A. 

429,265. Resinous Product of Reaction of In- 
gredients Including Melamine, Formaldehyde and 
Bis-(Diamino S-Triazinyl) Disulphide. Canadian 
General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., as 
signee of G. F. D'Alelio and J. W. Underwood, 
both of Pittsfield, Mass., U.S.A. 

429,320. Improving the Properties of Rubber- 
Like Polymers from Conjugated Diolefins by Mix- 
ing Therewith a Material Essentially Insoluble in 
Organic Solvents and Produced by Milling and 
Heating together at Temperatures between 120 
and 180° C. an Oil-Modified Non-Drying Alkyd 
Resin and a Condensate of an Aldehyde, a Nor- 
mally Liquid Alcohol in Excess, and at Least One 
Member of the Group of Carbamides and Amino- 
1.3.5-Triazines; This Condensate Is in a Form 
Soluble in Organic Solvents. Resinous Products & 
Chemical Co., assignee of F. Myers, both of 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 

429,327. Composition containing a Polymer 
from the Class of Polymerizates of Butadiene and 
Copolymers of Butediene with at Least One 
Ather Compound Polymerizable therewith Which 
Contains an Olefinic Linkage end, as Softening 
Agent, an Ether of Diglycerol wherein the Hydro- 
ven Atom of at Least Three of the Hydroxy 
Groups of the Diglycerol Is Substituted by a 
Monovalent Hydrocarbon Radical. Shell Develop 
ment Co., San Francisco, assignee of K. E 
Marple, Oakland, both in Calif., U.S.A. 

429,390. Saturated Aliphatic Aldehyde. Cana 

lian Kodak Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee o! 
M. Gallagher and R. L. Hasche, both of Kings 
port, Tenn., U.S.A. 
Chlorinated Derivative of Rubber. 
Yercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., assignee 
f W. H. Stevenson, Parlin, N. J., both in the 
U.S.A. 

429,416. Reducing the Viscosity of Substan- 
ticlly Completely Chlor:nated Rubber Having a 
Chlorine Content of More Than 68.9% by 
Treating the Chlorinated Rubber in Solution in a 
Solvent therefor with Chlorine and an Oxygen- 
Containing Gas. Hercules Powder Co., W‘Iming 
ton, Del., assignee of J. M. Peterson, Kennett 
Square, Pa., both in the U.S.A. 

429,432. As Vulcanization Accelerator for Rub- 
hor, the Composite Reaction Product of an Amino 
Thio Thiazole with a Methylol Carbamide. Mon 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., assignee of 
M. W. Harman, Nitro, W. Va., both in the 
U.S.A. 

429,473. Treating a Thin Layer of a Non- 
Crystalline Saturated Linear Polyamide by Heat- 
ing in the Presence of Oxygen at a Temperature 
between 125 and 450° C. to Obtain a Tough, 
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IS COMPRESSION SET YOUR PROBLEM? 






Compression Set Test of Butaprene-N; 
ASTM D395-40T Method B 


Left, pellet of Butaprene-N before test. Right, same 

pellet showing recovery after compressing to a 40 per 

cent deflection and aging for 70 hours at 212° F. Aver- 
= compression set 14%. 








For the best in music 
listen to the 


, , ¥. os "Voice of Firestone” 
pers a rubber with a compression set of only 14 per cent*. Yes, it’s tars Manis ananiee 


here! It’s Butaprene-N, the Firestone synthetic. Think what this one vital over N. B. C. Network 
property, alone, of Butaprene-N means to product engineers who demand a 
permanent seal in gaskets, sleeves, packings, etc. Low compression set may 
mean the difference between success of your product and failure—between 
satisfaction and complaint. 













_- - = «= 


And when you realize this same Butaprene polymer is relatively unaffected 
by oils or fuels, functions efficiently at below zero temperatures or in blister- 
ing heat, the importance of Butaprene-N in postwar product design takes on 
a new significance. Why not see what the Butaprene-N synthetics will do for 
you? The Butaprene technical staff will gladly advise on any problems 
involving the use of synthetic rubber. Simply write XYLOS RUBBER 
COMPANY, Akron 1, Ohio. 


* Formula on request. 


BUTAPRENER 
ty Firestone 


THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
OF A THOUSAND USES 












? 
s 
Keststs. OIL : GASOLINE - HEAT « SUB-ZERO COLD - AGING - ABRASION 


Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
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Rubber-Like Polyamide Having Good Aging 
Properties. Western Electric Co., Inc., assignee 
0§ Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., both of 
New York, N. Y., assignee of C. S. Fuller, 
Chathem. N. J., both in the U.S.A. 

429,545. Polymerizing an Aqueous Solution of 
Acrylic Acid and a Compound from the Group of 
Persulphuric, Percarbonic, Perphosphoric and 
Sulpho-Per-Acids, and the Free Acids, to Obtain 
a Water-Soluble Polymer. Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of H. R. Ditmar 
= ‘' E. Strain, both of Wilmington, Del., 
U.S.A. 

429,546. As a New Chemical Compound, 1,4- 
Dinitro-Butene-2. Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of R. G. Franklin and 
F. J. Wilkins, both of Norton-on-Tees, Durham, 
England. 

429,547. Coating and Impregnating Composi- 
tion Consisting of a Stable Dispersion of Finely 
Divided Synthetic Linear Polyamide of Average 
Particle Size not Larger Than Four Microns in a 
Non-Solvent for the Polyamide. Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Montreal, P. 2: assignee of W. E. 
Catlin, W imi ngton, Del., U.S.A. 

429,550. As Gorincaies Accelerator for Rub- 
ber, a Salt of a Dimethylene Dithiocarbamic Acid, 
Which Salt Is Devoid of Acidic Substituents. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. as- 
signee of I. Williams, Borger, Tex., and B. M 
Sturgis, Pitman, N. J., both in the U.S.A. 


United Kingdom 

570,042. Lactonitrile. Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd. (E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. ). 

570,045. Antioxidants. United States Rubber 

° 

570,074. Resinous Materials. Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd. (E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc.). 

570,088. Material with Rubber-Like Properties 
from Drying Oils. J. Williamson & Son, Ltd., 
and D. Beaumont 

570.104. Stabilization of Polyvinyl Acetal. 
Wingfoot Corp. 

570,137. Buoyant Rubber Compositions. Brit- 
ish Rubber Producers’ Research Association and 
S. C. Stokes. 

570,152. Polymerization Treatments of Cou- 
marone-Indene and Styrene Resins. Refiners, Ltd., 
and T. Scott. 

570.176. Stabilization of Polyvinyl Acetal. 
Wingfoot Corp. 

570,198. Polymerization of Vinyl Compounds. 
Distillers Co., Ltd., H. P. Staudinger, K. H. W. 
Tuerck, and C. A. Brighton. 

570,207. oe a of Vinyl Compounds. 
Distillers Co., Ltd., H. P. Seaatenger, K. H. W. 
Tuerck, and o A. Rrieh 

570.216 Esters of Chioromaleic Acid. Wing- 


foot Corp ; a 

570,232. Antioxidants. United States Rubber 
Co 

$70.234 aot ly Pr] Materials. Imperial 


Chemical Industries, Ltd 
570,262. Vulcanized or Sulphurized O*1 Com- 
posit‘ons and Articles thereof. A. Stokes and 
E ader. 
$70,263. 
570,320 
Resins. Semtex. Ltd., F. G. Mo 
Come hs, and W. Saul. 
570.326 Interpolymerization 


Copolymers. Wingfoot Corp. 
Aqueous ee from Rubbery 
tershaw, L. H. 


Products. H. 


Gudgeon, R. Hill, and Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Lrd. 
570,329. Emulsion Polymerization and Co- 


I. du Pont de Nemours & C ; 

570,330. Emulsion Polvmerizat hao of —— 
Halides. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc. 

570.331 Interpolymerization of Vinyl Chloride 
with Fumaric Esters. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


polymerization of Methyl Alpha- —— Acrylate. 
E ) 


& .. Tne 
348. Copolymers of Vinyl Chloride and 
PR se Esters. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Ce.;. 3 
570,358. Polymerization Products. H. Gud 


zgeon, R. Hill, and Imperial Chemical Industries, 


570,367. Resinous Compositions, Bakelite, Ltd 
Bakelite Corp.). 

570.400 Polymerization of Organ’ c , Com- 
pounds. Imperial Chemical tadueiries. Lt (E 
I. du Pont de “Nem murs & Co., Inc 

570,450. Fleme Resistent and Water Repellent 
Fabrics. United States Rubber ) 

570.461 Adhesive Compositions cr a 
Polymeri zed Chloroprene. B. B. Chemical C 
Ltd. (B. B. Chemic:z 


570.470 Halofluoralkanes. E. T. du Pont 
Nemours & Co 

570.519 Butyl Al cohol and Acetone by — 
mentation. Wisc n Alumni Research Four 
tion 


570.520 Resinous Condensation Products. Brit- 
sh Thoms¢ yn-Ho n Lt 
70.563, Low Plasti- itv Subba. J. T. Bist 

570.564. Polymerizat‘on Products from Palv- 
merizable Organic Chlorine Compounds. PD's 
tillers Co., Ltd., H. P. Staudinger, and H. M. 
Hutchinson 

570,569. Resinous Condensation Products from 
Aldehvdes and Diazine Derivatives. British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd 


570,590. Vinyl Resin Filaments. American 
Viscose Corp. 

570,596. Copolymers. Mathieson Alkali Works. 

570,616. Acrylonitriles. Wingfoot Corp. 

570,649. Compositions Including Plasticized 
Polyamides. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. 

570,650. Polwmerized Material. Wingfoot Corp. 

570,662. Rubber-Like Material. Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd. 

570,668. Conversion of Vinyl-Type Halides to 
Aldehydes or Ketones. Shell Development Co. 

570,702. Plasticization of Vinylchloride/Fumaric 
Ester Copolymers. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 

570,711. Polymerization of Asymmetrical Di- 
halogenated Ethylene. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. 

570,835. Nitriles. Shell Development Co. 

570,848. Vinyl Halides and Like Compounds. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

570,858. Linear Fiber-Forming Polymers. E. 
. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

570,863. Removing Mercaptans from Hydrocar- 
bons by Alkali Treatment in the Presence of 
Solubility Promoters. Shell Development Co. 

570,867. Copolymers. Wingfoot Corp. 

570,892. Flexible Impregnated Fabric Suit- 
able as Substitute for Rubber or Leather. H. 


_ 


Snow. 
570,941. Polymers of Vinylidene Chlorofluoride. 
American Viscose Corp. 


MACHINERY 


United States 


2,381,379. Tire Buikding Apparatus. H. D. 
Stevens, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,381,387 gap Oven for Continuous Strip 
Material. S. W. Alderfer, assignor to Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,381,395. Vulcanizing Mold. R. W. Brown, 
assign or to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both 
f Akron, O. 

2,381,401. Tire Building Apparatus. H. D. 
Stevens, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,381,866. Injection-Type Molding Apparatus. 
M. A. Crosby. Dayton, O., assignor to Hydraulic 
Development Corp., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2,381,942. Apparatus for Smoothing a Thermo- 
plastic ag Material. A. M. Wickwire, Jr., 
Mountain Lak ae assignor to Interchemical 
Corn... New Y oe. N. 

2,381,963. Equipment for Tire Retreading. A. 
L. Anderson, Toledo, O. 

2.382.069. Pneumstic Tire Tread Slitter. F 
Kovacs, Akron, assignor to Sieberling Rubber 
Co., Barberton, both in O. 

2.382.177. Apparatus for Forming and Uniting 
a Plurality of Plastic Materials in Composite 
Strip Form. G. H. Schanz, Akron, O., assignor 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2.382.655. Auxiliary Scrap Feed for Plastic 
—s Machines. W. O. Nichols, assignor to 
Alled Plestics Co., hoth of Los Angeles, Calif. 

2,382,672. Tire Bead Former. F. J. Shook, 
Akron. O., assignor to National-Standard Co., 
a corporation of Mich. 


Dominion of Canada 

429,474 Charging Apperatus in an Extrusion 
Press. Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, 
N. ¥ gnee to A. J. N. — South Or- 
J.. both in the U.S 





09.555. Heat Conductive Tool for Welding 
Thermoplastic Organic Materials. Canadian In- 
justries Ltd., Montreal, Q., assignee of E. E. 


; ara Falls, N. Y., U S.A., executrix 
of the estate of F. P. Kilgour, deceased, in his 
lifetime of Niagara Falls, N. Y., U.S 





United Kingdom 
570,646 Means for Producing Power Cable. 
H. Sonnenfeld 


UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


2.381,082. Insect Repellent. S. D. Shinkle, 
Passa aic. N. J., assignor to United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

2.381.213. Means for Imparting Gyratory and 
Other Motions to Flexible Hose. B. Forman, 
Stelton, N Z 

> 381.349 


‘Hose Clamp. FE. F. Hagen, St. 
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Louis, and H. E. Muench, University City, both 
in Mo. 

2,381,382. Bead Lock. J. E. Hale, assignor 
to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,381,385-2,381,386. Constructing Containers 
of Metal. M. O. Kuhn, Cuyahoga Falls, assignor 
to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, both 
in O. 

2,381,396. Reinforced Metal Container. M. 0 
Kuhn, Cuyahoga Falls, assignor to Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, both in O. 

2,381,398. Apparatus for Uniformly Stretch- 
ing Rubber-Reenforcing Cord. G. P. Bosom 
worth, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, 

2,381,551. Hose Clamp. J. Y. Morris, assignor 
to V. E. and A. Sprouse, copartnership doing 
business as V. E. Sprouse, all of Columbus, Ind 

2,381,640. In an Airtight Tank, a Control Unit 
Including a Tire-Type Valve. F. Brandstrom, 
Westport, Conn., assignor .. _Manning, Maxwel! 
& Moore, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Dominion of Canada 

429,309. Trim Ring for Automobile Wheel. 
Lyon, Inc., assignee of C. B. Aske, Jr., both of 
Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 

429,414. V-Belt Fastener. Flexible Steel Lac 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill., assignee of W. P. Reilly, 
Menomonee Falls, and C. W. Tingley, Milwau 
kee, both in Wis., both in the U.S.A. 

429,567. Apparatus for Testing the Abrasion 
and Scrape Resistance of Applied Electrically In- 
sulating Coatings on Wire. Canadian Westing- 
house Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., assignee of C 
B. Peale and G. R. Haywood, both of Wilkins 
burg, Pa., U.S.A. 


United Kingdom 


569,686. Wheel Construction. Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. 
569,772. Resilient Wheels. Dunlop Rubber 


Co., Ltd., B. W. D. Lacey and H. R. Willcocks. 

570,255. Electrical Connecting Elements. 
Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd., and L. J 
Heaton-Armstrong. 


570,261. Flexible Pipe Couplings. F. R 
Stanley. 
570,499. Apparatus for Testing the Static 


Balance of a Body. Dunlop oe Co., Ltd. 
C. L. S. Gilford, and J. H. Hardm 

570,815. Connecting Means for "Flexible Tub- 
ing. H. C. Johnson. 

570,876. Electrical Connections of Heating 
Pads Used in Repairing Pneumatic Tires. H. 
Simon, Ltd., G. W. Calvert, and G. B. Lett. 

570,914. Fittings for Small-Bore Rubber or 
Like Hose. C. Brown and Amal, Ltd. 

570,915. Method of and Fluid for -Use for 
Marking Polyvinyl Chloride Material. English 
Electric Co., Ltd., E. Jones, and D. N. Hunter 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


413,633. Mold-Blok. Brake linings. Pharis Tire 
& Rubber Co., Newark, oO. 

413,646. “Seal Tite.” Rubber, sealing, and 
cushion material. C. Blum, doing business as 
Chase Industrial Refrigerator Equipment & Engi 
neering Co., Norwood, O. 

413,648. Sta-Set. Rubber cushion disks 
C. Blum, doing business as Chase Industrial Re 
frigerator Equipment & Engineering Co., Nor 
wood, O. 

413,722. Roadmite. Tires. Gilmore Oil Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

413,781. Paraspray. Liquid coating composi 
tion for molds and cores. Foundry Rubber Com 
pounds Corp, Washington, D. C. 

413,824. Wagum. Synthetic rubber. H. Wag 
ner, doing business as Wagum Distributing Co., 
Akron, O. 

413,838. Representation of a triangle contain 
ing the letter: “D.’’ Tiling. Danbury Rubber 
Co., Inc., Danbury, Conn. 

413,857. Thalid. Synthetic resins. 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

413,859. Flotofoam. Foamed plastic material 

for use as a sound deadening and thermal insula 

on materi ial. United States Rubber Co., New 
rok, N. 

413,860. Nubun. Wire and cable 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

413,870. Flex-Mor. Moore Fabric Co., Paw 
tucket, R. I. 

413,882. Trailgripper. Tires and tubes. Pharis 
Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 

413,894. Bow Bend. Vaginal diaphragms. 
Durex Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

413,921. Mahoning. Hose and belting. Lee 
Rubber & Tire Corp., Youngstown, O. 

413,927. Syn-Sol. Footwear. Spencer Shoe 
Corp., Boston, Mass 


Monsanto 


United 
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LOAD AT 300% VOLUME 
TENSILE ELONGATION. ELONGATION SHORE CHANGE 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES PSI. AT BREAK PS.1. HARDNESS PER CENT 
Original 1700 790 470 45 
Oven Aging 70 hrs. @ 212°F 1770 560 50 
immersion ASTM Test Oil 
Number 3, 70 hrs. @ 212°F 1540 600 45 +3. 
immersion in 40% Aromatic Test 
Fluid SR-6 168 hrs. at room temperature 900 460 29 + 34 
immersion in Gasoline Test Fluid 
SR-10 168 hrs. at room temperature 1600 730 40 —0.5 
Compression Set ASTM Method B j 22 hrs.@158°F 23 per cont 


Rebound (Goodyear-Healy) 


Tear Test ASTM D 624-44 @ Room Temperature 


Low Temperature Brittleness D 736-43T 





PER BUNAN 


REG.U $. Pat. OFF. 





THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT 
RESISTS OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME 


) 70 hrs.@212°F 66 >er cent 


61 per cent 


@104°F 
69 per cent 


@212°F 
240 pounds per inch 


O.K. at —55°F 


ALTHOUGH PERBUNAN is readily adaptable to highly specialized engi- 
neering requirements, it can also be made into good all around service- 
able compounds. The recipe shown here is for an inexpensive medium 
quality compound for miscellaneous oil resistant services. It has good 
physical properties which would be of interest to anyone designing 
stocks for the automotive industry. 


YOU'RE LIKELY to find the recipe for any special synthetic rubber com- 
pound you might need in the Perbunan Compounding and Processing 
Manual. If you do not find the one which meets your needs—write or 
phone us today. 

STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; First Central Tower, 
106 So. Main St., Akron 8, Ohio; 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. West Coass 


Representatives—H. M. Royal Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California. 
Warehouse stocks in New Jersey, California and Louisiana. Co Ft 1945 by 


rege 
Stance Bag batons Inc. 
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413,935. Velofoam. Foamed sponge material. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., doing business as 
Firestone Industrial Products Co., Akron, O. 

413,945 Textron. Brassieres, baby pants, 
shower caps, make-up capes. Textron, Inc., 
Providence, RK. I 

413,956. Representation of a panel with a lamb 
sitting on a cloud. Wearing apparel including 
raincoats. Rogers Peet Co., New York, N. Y 

413,957. Representation of a panel showing 


the rear view of a lamb. Wearing apparel includ- 
ing raincoats. Rogers Peet Co., New York, 
NY 


413,958. Representation of a panel showing a 
lamb seated. Wearing apparel including raincoats. 

413,961. Bates Originals. Footwear. Bates 
Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

413,968. The word: “Arrow’’ and a representa- 
tion of an arrow with the words: “Made ia 
U.S.A.” written across it. Garters and sus- 
penders. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, 
m. %. 


413,970. Elation. Foundation garments. Do- 
minion Corset Co., Ltd., Quebec, P. Q., Canada. 

413,989. Cross Town. Footwear. Vanity Shoes, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

413,991. “Ah-Wa-Ga.” Footwear. 
Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 

414,013. Invictus. Baby pants and shower 
caps. Stuart-Chase Co., North Bergen, N. 

414,016. Representation of a rectangle super- 
imposed on a circle and containing representation 
of a glove above the words: “‘Advance Gloves.” 
Gloves. J. Frankel, doing business as Advance 
Glove Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

414,097. Mallory. — and inner tubes. Kotzen 
Tire Co., New York, N. Y. 

414,144. The word: ‘“‘Me-He-Ko” across a 
Representation of a Mexican, Footwear. 8B. 


Weiner, Auburn, Me. 
414,153. Arboneeld. Demethylolurea. E. I. 
Inc., Wilmington, 


Endicott 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Del. 

414,199 Youth-Flex Foundation garments. 
Miss America Brassiere Co., Chicago, IIl. 

414,339. “Vi-Play.”” Plastic shoe soling ma- 
terial. Plastic Shoe Materials, Elkins Park, Pa. 
414,371. Aquatogs. Raincoats, Kaufmann, New 
York, N. Y 
Hi-Schoolers. Stein-Sulkis 
Haverhill, 


Footwear. 
Mass 


414,386. 
Shoe Co., 


414,406. Aero. Hose and belting. Lee Rub- 


ber & Tire Corp., Youngstown, O. 


414,417. Sheddar. Coats. Joseph & Feiss 
Co., Cleveland, O. 
414,419. Exylite. Synthetic resinous material. 


McCoy, Jones & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill 
414,495. Fre-Mor. Foundation _p- 
Even-Pul Foundations, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


414,509. Sulfatex. Adhesive shoe cement 
medicated to prevent dermatitis. L. & R. Shoe 
Products Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

414,516. Larkmoor. Footwear. Shu-Stiles, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

414,527. Firmtex. Foundation garments. Lewel 
Mig. Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 





Rims Approved and Branded 
by The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 


Rim Size August 
15” & 16” D. C. Passenger 1945 
UO rere eae 196,235 
16x4.25E 9,196 
EE Ronn oo Se gins «a waa). on 118,355 
PURE | sts x5 ea ee beset kewee 3,425 
15x5.50F 15,388 
SS Pe Oe ree eee 13,597 
SO ICSE Sidon esas lh nsu ee 7,080 
16x35 %- Saas 14,240 

’& Over eyernaies 

18x2. lt 2,008 
Flat Base Truck 

20x4.33R 21,528 
RRR SS ee en anne 280,964 
Sana eee ee Se 461 
3: SRST eT Se, SRN ems CaN 5,151 
MR chit Cotes Oia cats ania s hee eto 39,675 
RE, 5455540004 50d5 se bSN OSs ces 890 
SERMON Vi vahon on Sot paine Mnearhs ka wae-s 630 
DEE ot vases cewoas aud wees 155 
DEE. Bic baker bet sacdbuseccepees 45,728 
ES hee oo hehe Shei ee eae hae 7,959 
Ee 2,194 
kN ea aA ori < pint alr tangy. 1,032 
os | GORGEU a, Ri aos Reaper ee Rye am 880 


16x4.50E 
16x5.50F 


18x5.50F 
20x5.50F 
36x6.00S 
20x8.00T 


DW 12-26 
Cast 
24x15.00 


Tota 


inwoia RUBBER WORLD 


Rim Size (Cont’d) 
Semi D. C. Truck 





Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Dominion of Canada Statistics 


1942 1943 


1944 


40 


- 943,575 


Seven Months Ended 
July, 1945 


























‘ia — _ 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber ...... Ibs. 72,915,581 $16,943,446 45,446,802 $14,341,175 16,255,055 $ 6,531,349 13,558,228 $ 5,157,780 
Latex (dry weight).. tbs. 841,695 271,222 455,213 73,777 189,492 66,5 73,141 23,542 
Gutta percha ...... lbs. 11,925 9,662 1,431 486 1,887 596 100 ps 
Rubber, recovered .. cae Ibs. 28,295,900 1,947,784 20,049,900 1,453,950 19,529,700 1,372,731 14,408,400 1,041,864 
Rubber, powdered, and gutta percha 
SCRE peor scneles 5,324,000 225,949 8, a ot 244,040 4,653,500 167,920 3,668,300 129,992 
Balata lbs 54,303 27,413 7,077 7,181 4,875 7,048 11,034 
Rubber substitut e and ‘syntheti c rubber. lbs. 1,241,600 346,024 10 402'500 3,831,554 8,647,100 2,975,392 4,148,400 1,334,075 
Total a ee 108, 685 004 $19,771,500 84,544,407 $20,052,059 49,283,915 $11,119,382 35,863,617 $ 7,698,386 
Partly MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber comb blanks.. i pe $ Ree Ueeenes. 4§o§‘Heeae’. e@eapiame € weseeee <Oennds ) Wena 
bber, in strips, sheets, rods, or 
 Foggag ey . Ee Re Pe Ibs. 18,650 16,343 2,189 $ 3,856 5,892 $ 4,737 8,039 ¢ 6,332 
Rubber thread, not covered.... ee 1,093 1,129 9 15 10,082 14,216 34,306 57,375 
OT rrr 19,743 $ 17,847 2,198 $ 3,871 15,974 $ 18,953 42,345 $ 63,707 
Manvractu! RED 
in shoes prs 2,905 $ AOS -aieecs . seven q§g- S600 . Seesse $é§ 606400 eccene 
Belting se ae eee ; SGhas”? peices i re oe | ty ee ee) noe $ 235,571 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles.. prs 14,648 4,423 170 465 110 23 10 22 
Boots and shoes, n.e.s.......... prs 2,880 3,542 1,683 7,275 24,068 19,061 100,746 96,445 
OO ne at Mame ei 220225 == avace. bX) | err FOESDO = SS wsbivice 122,377 
Clothing, including waterproofed, n.es...... =... 33,4385 = os aces 76,612 esses OOF0:  <eezen E 
ERT taco h oso ehs< seen sapaneees doz. prs. 3,902 17,337 6,470 22,643 8,053 38,177 4,677 18,950 
Golf balls er . doz 5,032 10,604 8,965 4,772 401 433 131 725 
Heels .. prs 33,586 3,385 2,110 291 7,953 495 1,850 144 
SENDS, Selene Ve Pee ee 285,465 mee 7th) | eee 1) {ere 218,235 
Hot water bottles 17,460 a) SE ee 12,357 176 
Liquid sealing comp 42,369 36,964 100,941 59,356 
Mats and matting. 74,939 ee . .gwates LS | 49,780 
Packing ..... . ; ee CO; ier Ae 74,194 1 88,102 
Raincoats ; no 54,428 312,541 71,125 520,345 68,498 511,789 1 
Tire repair material. s. 6=— Saeee,  Abechec  .eaeeee ° “  Beemen | aire ees Biseees == sesies 72,287 
Tires, bicycle .... n 4,039 2,717 11,212 9,854 9,541 10,284 6,902 7,414 
Pneumatic meee no 2,886 81,706 4,093 68,376 1,197 55,209 807 40,877 
Solid, for automobiles and motor trucks no 332 22,877 254 9,560 177 8,159 190 6,814 
Tn cessekens n¢ eae 13.556  S¢sas% ‘LE | re Deen Sasa 8,899 
Inner tubes, bicycle. no 5,637 1,524 4,649 1,752 3,542 1,503 5,038 2,834 
OE So hecbaes n 1,607 11,566 1,049 6,589 6,255 20,620 709 3,023 
Gaskets and washers. oe Scie: ee UREESEL = “ aeeees by Oy eieses coh Sf 85,661 
Nursing ni ake ieee Diet’. weseee OGenaok- ~ “.%aesex’ " gees. © <hicte’. _ eieeiae 4,139 14,832 
Druggists NDA Dae ee eae heeeco- .. “sakes, “S  aeehees AL SS |, a 266,185 
Other aaher ‘and gutta percha manufactures 1,801,158* 1,404,788* 1,452,509 1,174,573 
i cenit ss ae $ 3,346,722 $ 2,865,037 $ 3,520,845 $ 2,585,576 
Total rubber imports... $23,136,069 $22,920,967 $14,659,180 $10,347,669 





* Includes gaskets, washers, and druggists’ 


sundries. 
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IST 
ANCE TO ABRASION AND FLEX-CRACKING — 


ciRCOSOL-2XxH 


an elasticator for GR-S 


More than two years of experience 
have definitely 


in scores of plants 
ges of Circosol- 


proved the advanta' 
2XH, the new “Flasticator” and plas- 


ticizer for GR-S. 


Thousands of gallons are now be- 


ing used for tires, camelback, proof- 
goods, mechanical goods, footwea!, 
soles, and heels. From leading rub- 
s in all parts of the 
s the evidence that to 
s of GR-S, this new. 


processing-aid jm- 


ber-processort 
country come 
all vulcanizate 
revolutionary 
parts increase 
greater resistan 
and heat build-up. 


For full information on 
9XH and other new Sun 


for the rubbet industry, write for 


free booklet. 


SUN OL COMP 
Sponsors of the Suncco 


* The word “ELASTICATOR" 


a processing aid which is ¢ 
unusual degree of resilience in GR-S Vulcanizates. 
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Dealers and Brokers 


All Grades 


SCRAP 
RUBBER 


TANNEY: COSTELLO 


COMPANY 








ff P.O. BOX 1112 
I 868 E. TALLMADGE AVE. 
CABLE ADDRESS “COSTAN” AKRON 








JJ AKRON 9, OHIO___ 





































er Tks utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 
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BELLEVILLE, N..J. 





ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 











New Machines 
and Appliances 


New Oil Immersion- 
Type Aging Bath 

HE Precision Scienti- 

fic Co., 1750 N. Sring- 
field Ave., Chicago 47, 
Ill., has developed a new 
aging bath which is spe- 
cifically designed for use, 
when performing aging 
tests on rubber and rub- 
ber-like synthetic mate- 
rials according to the 
A.S.T.M. © specifications 
D-471 and D-735. These 
tests are intended to esti- 
mate the comparative abil- 
ity of rubber and of syn- 
thetic rubber-like mate- 
rials to withstand immer- 
sion in oils and liquids 
(D-471) and their resist- 
ance to heat and air aging 
(D-735). The latter pro- 
cedure was developed and 
described recently.* 

The new aging bath, 
which is of the circulating 
oil type, has provisions 
for 24 test tubes 33 milli- 
meters in diameter by 200 
or 300 millimeters in 
lengths. The test tubes are supported in an adjustable rack, which 
is removable, made of stainless steel, and rests directly in the bath. 
The top shelf of the rack is constructed in such manner that if it is 
used in tests according to A.S.T.M. specifications D-471, the con- 
densers are guided in a vertical position by the rack. 

The temperature of the bath is adjustable from 35° C. up to 
200° C. within = 1° C. A steel-sheathed immersion heater used in 
connection with an adjustable hydraulic thermostat controls the 
heat of the bath uniformly; while a ball-bearing stirrer assures 
complete circulation. The bath is made of stainless steel; the ex- 
terior is of galvanealed iron, finished in high-temperature alu- 
minum. The sides and the bottom are insulated with three inches 
of glass wool. 











New Precision Scientific Oil Immer- 
sion-Type Bath 


2 “High Temperature Oven Aging of Oil-Resisting Synthetic Rubber Com- 
pounds.” G. D. McCarthy, A. E. Juve, H. Boxser, M. Sanger, S. R. 
Doner, E. N. Cunningham, J. F. McWhorter, and R. H. Crossley, A.S.T.M. 
Bulletin, Jan., 1945, p. 33. See also 1np1a Russer Wortp, July, 1945, 
p. 467. 


FOR EASY PROCESSING, USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 4) 






















VARI-TEMP 


CABINET 


8 cu. ft. or 1 cu. ft. capacity 
Temp. range — 90° F. to + 220° F. 


This “Precision” Vari-Temp Cabinet operates with dry ice 
and was designed and developed to satisfy all the cold 
test conditions encountered and required by present day 
testing techniques, from —90° F. to + 220° F. The ver- 
tical cabinet design with the large door provides easy 
access to a spacious chamber, sufficiently large to hold 
the various types of apparatus used for the tests. It will 
also accommodate the apparatus used in making the 
Young’s Modulus test of natural and synthetic elastomers 
at normal and sub-normal temperatures, to ASTM D-797. 
The apparatus and specimens under test are readily 
visible at all times since there is no frosting or condensa- 
tion on the surface of the observation window. 

The incorporation of a heating unit in this cold chamber 
allows a full temperature testing range of from —90° F. 
to + 220° F. The temperature is held at +1° F. by indi- 
vidual regulators for the low temperature tests and for 
the high temperature tests. 

Ample space has been allowed for the placement of ap- 
paratus in the cold chamber, a full 8 cu. ft. being avail- 
able. Special apparatus can be mounted by means of 
holes, which can be drilled directly into the outer shell 
when necessary, as well as over the entire area of the 
bottom of the test chamber. 











































FEAR TURES 


This “Precision” Vari-Temp Cabinet is of extremely rugged Thermal losses are kept at a minimum by completely in- 
construction throughout, and is made to give years of serv- sulating the inner wall from the outer wall. 
ice. The special construction and arrangement of the ducts 
prevent the carbon dioxide gas from entering the specimen 
test chamber. Mechanical convection provides uniform 
temperature. —— 


Metal plates 4” wide, the height of the chamber, are cen- 
tered on each side of the rear, and on the top, to provide 
facilities for mounting the apparatus from any of these 
positions. 







Insulating tubes prevent dissipation of cold from the inner 
chamber. 

Heavy gage tinned copper has been used in all parts liable 
to corrosion due to condensation. 








All temperatures are controlled ther- 
mostatically, one thermostat being 
provided for low temperatures, and 
one for high temperatures. 



















This cabinet is attractively finished in 
anti-corrosive aluminum. 


Write for Bulletin No. 10020-B 


PRECISION SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 















I cgimeons antl Rucélders of Scientific: Resharch anil Madman Gasket Malan 
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MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 


Our services provide the combined talents of 
registered licensed, professional industrial and 
mechanical engineers, accountants, architects, 


structural, civil and hydraulic engineers, elec- 
trical, heating, ventilating, air conditioning, 
chemical, foundry and metallurgical engineers 
to work closely with members of your staff to 
help build a more effective business organization. 


Illustrated folder on request 


e Industrial Engineering «Methods «Plant Layout 
¢Production Flow «Work Standards and Costs 
eJob Evaluation « Wage Incentives « Architecture 
¢ Structural Engineering «Civil Engineering. 


The successful future of many a business hangs 
on the thread of making a decision 
to do something today. 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC. 


Joseph C. Lewis, President 
PAE!) 





230 E. BERRY STREET FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 








The term 


* “COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 


Qe 
EXPERIENCE 


ever twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


@UALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
———-© 
Write to the country's leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
ce The Country’s Leading Makers 


N. H. 

















inoia RUBBER WORL> 


The dimensions of the bath are: 49 inches high, 24 inches wide. 
and 24 inches deep. The electric characteristics are 115 volts, 16 
cycles a.c., and 3,000 watts. The bath has an oil capacity of 19 
gallons. The bath can also be used for general work, as the con- 
denser tube rack and the test-tube holders can easily be removed 


, Remote- 
| Reading Dial 
Thermometer 
NEW remote- 
reading dial 
thermometer has 
been announced by 
the Taylor Instru- 
ment Cos., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. This 
instrument is a 414- 
inch dial thermom- 
eter, which is mer- 
cury actuated. Built 
to withstand severe 
operating condi- 
tions, the thermom- 
eter is available 
with Accuratus tubing well suited to use where a long distance is 
interposed between the dial and the bulb. To make reading from 
the distance easy the dial is finished in black and white. There 
are ten available reading ranges for the thermometer covering 
temperatures from —40° to 900° F. 





Face of Remote-Reading Thermometer 


Improved Wind-Up 
Machine 
NEW type of heavy- 
duty wind-up machine 
for the constant speed, con- 


stant-tension winding of 
large-diameter wire, cable, 


cords, rope, hose, and other 
continuous materials has 
been developed by the Indus- 
trial Oven Engineering Co. 
This machine will handle 
materials up to 1% inches. 
Standard speed ranges for 
the machine are 25 to 150, 
40 to 200, and 60 to 240 feet 
per minute, and the tension 
values are from 5 to 1,000 
pounds. The machine is 
motor driven and requires 
no outside source of power. 
The standard model employs 
a 42-inch reel, but a special 
size equipped to take a 60- 
inch reel is available. The 
input of horse power varies 
with the speed and tension 
which are attained. The standard unit with sheaves, such as those 
in the accompanying illustration, is used for constant tension, 
constant-speed single-reel take-up of large-diameter cable after 
extrusion jacketing, braid saturation, and cable stranding or 
bunching. 


A Heavy-Duty Wind-Up Machine 





Tire Factories for New Zealand 


New Zealand is to have its first tire factories shortly. The 
New Zealand Bureau of Industry has granted licenses to three 
corporations to start tire factories here: the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. of New Zealand, the Dunlop Rubber Co. of New 
Zealand, and Reid New Zealand Rubber Mills. Reid will extend 
its existing works considerably, but the other two concerns are 
to build entirely new plants. Full production is not expected until 
early 1947. It is pointed out that American firms have a share in 
all three of the new undertakings since Goodyear has affiliations 
with Dunlop and a minority interest in the Reid company is said 
to be held by Goodrich. 
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POINTERS ON PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVES 
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Adhesives compounded with Staybelite* Esters retain their tackiness over long periods A ...as proved 


by aging tests in oxygen bombs, and exposures to high temperatures “\\y and humidities. Thus, these 


Esters are widely used in surgical, masking, and transparent tapes, shoe adhesives and the like. 





The Staybelite Esters are neutral, nonreactive, nonoxidizing, and show little tendency to crystallize on aging, 
. yy, ; p 
even in the compounded adhesive ww he They are compatible with Vistanex, GR-S, GR-I, Neoprene, 
N % 
reclaimed rubbers. They are readily milled, and may be easily dispersed in aqueous systems, which facilitates 


of the 





HERCULES 
STAYBELITE ESTERS 


TACKIFYING RESINS FOR SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, by Hercules Powder Co. SA-&8 








Over 400,000 Sold 


»\ 






@ Quicker Heating 


@ Small Size 






@ Light Weight 






@ One Moving Part 







@ Low Price 


Sold by more 
than 100 Mill 
Supply Distrib- 
utors throughout 


the U.S.A. 


See your supply house or write for Catalog T-1739. 
YARNALL-WARING CO., 103 Mermaid Ave., Phila. 18, Pa. 


YAR WAY 


IMPULSE STEAM TRAP 











PIGMENTS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





Red Lead (95% + 97% + 98%) Sublimed Blue Lead 

Sublimed Litharge Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 


@ The above products are among the comprehen- 
sive line of zinc and lead pigments manufactured by 
The Eagie-Picher Lead Company for the rubber, 
paint and other process industries. Eagle-Picher 
research facilities are available to manufacturers 
on request. Write for free samples and literature. 


EACLE 
») SAF 
PIKHER 
THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 


General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


Since 
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EUROPE 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Dunlop and the War 


Immediately after the outbreak of hostilities Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., placed itself wholeheartedly at the disposal of the 
British Government and now has decided to publish the story of 
its contribution to the war effort. It also arranged the Dunlop 
War Exhibition in London from July 2-13, showing about 400 
different products made by the 35 Dunlop factories in Great 
Britain and overseas for the war. 

One of the most interesting articles on display was a repro- 
duction in miniature of the huge pneumatic wave controllers 
specially designed and made for controlling the waves on the 
Normandy beachhead at the time of the invasion. These break- 
waters were made of inflatable rubber and each unit was 200 feet 
long, 25 feet high, and weighed 700 tons. 

Then there were the Franks flying suits, constructed with a 
rubber bag interlining and designed to increase the British pilot’s 
resistance to “blackout” so that he was able to go through 
maneuvers no enemy could follow; also very lightweight inflatable 
suits of fine rubberized fabric said to give complete protection 
to an airman forced to come down over water. Other life-saving 
devices included three types of rubber dinghies, one type for 
bomber crews built to carry seven men, a fighter pilot’s pack, 
and a fully-rigged sailing dinghy. Barrage and leaflet dropping 
balloons, new types of tires, including bullet-proof tires and sand 
track tires specially developed by Dunlop for the war effort, 
rubber airplane parts and various other articles too numerous 
to itemize were also shown. 

At the opening of the exhibition, Sir George Beharrell, chair- 
man of the company, gave figures of the quantities of some types 
of war goods made by Dunlop: one million tank tires, one mil- 
lion lifebelts, 3,000 miles of rubber tubing for the most varied 
purposes ranging from detonators to blood transfusion apparatus, 
9,000 miles of stirrup pump hose, 600,000 pairs of anti-gas gloves; 
600,000 airplane wheels, 450 airplane pneumatic brakes, 15,000,000 
cycle and motorcycle rims, 750 tank and Bren gun wheels, 2,500,- 
000 light and heavy disk wheels. 

Dunlop made net profits of £2,615,700 in 1944, as compared with 
£2,765,797 for 1943, it was announced at the forty-sixth general 
meeting of the company held June 8 in London. The 1944 figure 
includes abnormal items which result in a net credit of £74,114. 

In his statement circulated with the company’s report, Sir 
George said that though there was a substantial increase in the 
turnover in the tire division and in airplane equipment, the use 
of synthetic rubber and the need of employing inexperienced Jabor 
had increased costs. The rubber goods division on the whole 
was able to maintain the favorable volume and profit of 1943, but 
labor shortage affected the net profits of the garment factory; 
while the footwear and sports division continued to suffer from 
the concentration of their industries and lack of materials. Labor 
shortages also still cause difficulties in the cotton mills. 

In spite of the restrictions introduced after Pearl Harbor, satis- 
factory results are reported from export trade. Sir George here 
emphasized that the company fully realized the urgent importance 
of developing its export business and was ready to play its part 
as soon as circumstances permitted. 

The overseas factories also showed good results; the Indian 
and South African companies again reported a successful year, as 
did the American company. Increased costs without a corre- 
sponding increase in price reduced the Canadian company’s profit. 
and war causes cut into the profits of the Irish firm. 

In reply to questions on synthetic rubber, Sir George said: 
“T do not think that at present synthetic rubber can compare at 
all in quality with natural rubber for the manufacture of tires, 
and I do not believe that any manufacturer would willingly use 
synthetic rubber to any extent if natural rubber were available. 
In fact, it is ever present in our minds that when more natural 
crude rubber becomes available, we shall perforce have to let the 
Americans have some, as otherwise they would be so handicapped 
that a very difficult situation might arise.” 

For the first time in its history, Dunlop has appointed a deputy 
chairman, Sir Clive L. Baillieu, who has been a director of 
Dunlop since 1929 and ‘is also president of the Federation of 
British Industries. He recently resigned the chairmanship of the 
Fairey Aviation Co. 
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Haw Line of GW Exnvdleié Moet Many 
Gypttlidlac Filler Processing Woes! 


To speed and improve synthetic rubber com- 
pounding, the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company has 
developed a new line of hydrocarbon plasticizers 
known as the S/V Sovaloids. 


The new plasticizers, already in use in many mills, 
possess special characteristics that are entirely dif- 
ferent from those of plasticizers previously obtained 
from petroleum. These special properties fit them 
particularly for the processing of many synthetic 
rubber compounds. 

The S/V Sovaloids are available now in a number 
of different grades, covering the processing of many 
types of synthetic rubber. The captions under the 
pictures on this page give some of the advantages 
of four grades of Sovaloids. See your Socony- 
Vacuum Representative for facts and figures, and 
assistance on applications to your operations. $/V SOVALOID L, makes Neoprene flexible at extreme low 
temperatures (down to minus 60° F.). Thus, it is invaluable in 
processing Neoprene for such uses as airplane parts. 


3 
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s/V SOVALOID C, helps produce 
smooth GR-S stocks with excellent 
dielectric properties. It is an aid in 





processing extruded and calendered $/V SOVALOID A, improves S/V SOVALOID N, i, recommend- 
stocks such as cable castings. It processing of stock for innertubes ed for use in Neoprene compounds 
cuts milling and compounding time. and many other items. It speeds requiring large amounts of softener 
breakdown on the mill, minimizes without subsequent blooming, such 
sticking and is useful in lubricating as those used in printing rolls. It is 
extruded compounds also a plasticizer for other more con- 


ventional Neoprene compounds. 


CALL IN SOCONY-VACUUM PROCESS PRODUCTS RESEARCH AND SERVICE— 


SOCONY-VACUUM OlL CO., INC. 


26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. - White Star Div. - Lubrite Div. 
Chicago Div. - White Eagle Div. - Wadhams Div. - Magnolia Petroleum Company 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 





TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE”—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.W.T.—NBC 
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Biggs vulcanizer with special heating manifolds and circulating 
fan: all sizes, various working pressures. 


BIGGS Vualcanizers are Standard 
Equipment in the Rubber Industry 
Biggs-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers have 
always had a prominent place in the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry. For over 45 years 
Biggs has furnished single-shell and jacketed 
vulcanizers both vertical and horizontal, as well 
as many different types of devulcanizers. Biggs 
modern all-welded units with quick-opening 
doors are available in all sizes and for various 
working pressures— with many special features. 


Get Bulletin 45 


a 
THE biggs BOILER WORKS CO. 


1007 BANK STREET * AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 


COLITE CONCENTRATE rel 





A HIGH QUALFTY CONCENTRATED LIQUID 
MOULD AND MANDREL LUBRICANT—NON- 
TOXIC, NON-TACKY, ODORLESS. 





@ Simplifies the removal of cured rubber from the 
moulds. 

@ Results in a transparent satin-like finish. 

@ Does not build up on the moulds. 


@ Extremely concentrated and low in cost. 





A Direct Source for Zinc and other Metallic Stearates. 


TTALIN 


ou Un, 
“nga 


Ch (CHUTE al. TG AC ba (Cbd 


97 BICKFORD STREET 


BOSTON, factiiers 


in Canada: prescorr @ co., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST., W. MONTREAL 
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More on Malayan Rehabilitation 

More than a year ago the Rubber Growers’ Association ap 
pointed a special rehabilitation committee to work out a scheme 
for dealing with the rehabilitation of Malayan rubber estates i1 
the early stages after liberation. Some months ago Sir John 
Hay gave certain details of the scheme as finally formulated 
and now we learn that a control-cooperative organization has 
been created to operate the scheme: namely, the Malayan Rubber 
Estate Owners Co., Ltd. It was registered July 14, 1945, as a 
company limited by guarantee without share capital, with an 
unlimited number of members, each liable for £1 in the event 
of winding up. Objects: To assist and promote all necessary 
measures in connection with or arising out of the rehabilitation 
or reorganization of the rubber producing industry in Malaya, 
and for that purpose to obtain and collect reports, data, and 
information, to devise schemes for allocation among members of 
stores, estate supplies, foodstuffs, and equipment, and train and 
employ rubber planters, to make arrangements for medical 
supplies, transport charterers, brokers, merchants, and agents, etc. 
Subscribers: F. D. Ascoli, chairman and director of Dunlop 
Malayan Estates, Ltd; T. B. Barlow, partner of Thomas Barlow 


e Bro: TJ, Cumming, director, Seafield Rubber Co., Ltd.; 
H. B. E. Hake, director of Anglo-Malay Rubber Co., Ltd.; 
John G. Hay, chairman and managing director, Guthrie & Co., 


Ltd.; C. Mann, director, United Sua Betong Rubber Estates, 
Ltd.; H. Eric Miller, East India Merchant, J. L. Milne, director, 
Merlimau Pegoh, Ltd.; T. Taylor, director, North Malay Rubber 
Estates, Ltd. 

The members are to associate themselves in groups, each group 
consisting of a member or members owning and including in the 
group not less than 100,000 acres planted with rubber trees. The 
directors are to be the chairmen of each group and any others 
(up to five) appointed by the board. Any group owning 200,000 
planted acres may appoint an additional director. It may be 
added that members of the company are to be owners of estates 
of 100 acres and over. The government has undertaken to care 
for the needs of small holdings of less than 100 acres. 

The company has the full support of the Colonial Office, and 
the government will deal with it in regard to priorities and 
arrangements for the importation, delivery, and distribution in 
Malaya of the supplies, equipment, and services required. The 
company will have practically a monopoly in these things. 

With the cooperation of the Colonial Office, an inspection party 
is to be sent to Malaya as soon as permitted by the military 
authorities in order to inspect and report on the condition ‘of 
estates. The findings of this inspection party will influence dis- 
tribution of staff, labor, supplies, etc., so that while in principle 
a fair distribution of goods and services to all is aimed at, in 
practice—because of the necessity for concentration of estate op- 
erations to speed production—the conditions of estates will be the 
factors governing the extent of allocations. 

In the first phase of liberation, the government will act as 
buyer for export of all rubber available. 


Rubber Men Honored 


Members of various branches of the rubber and allied industries 
were included in the Birthday Honors List. R. D. Denman, 
chairman and director of a number of rubber plantation com- 
panies, was created a baronet. Knighthoods were conferred on 
T. A. Eades, vice chairman and managing director of Automatic 
Telephones & Electric Co. and director of British Insulated 
ey & Telephones, and Telephone & General Trust, and on 

B. L. Tennyson, chairman of the board of governors, National 
ated of Industrial Art Designers and a director of the Clip- 
per Tire Co. The O. B. E. was received by F. T. Jackson, man- 
aging director of Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd.; A. W. Montgomery, 
technical director of Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd.; and 
C. Riley, sales manager of General Electric Co. The British 
Empire Medal (Civil) was awarded to L. C. Gosling, foreman 
of the tire examination shop of Auto Tire Services, Ltd., and to 
W. J. Cadden, section manager, Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd.; Mrs. 
N. Harris, suction hose maker, Wm. Warne & Co.; Mrs. A. 
Meredith, operator sheet rolls, British Insulated Cables, Ltd.; 
and J. H. Naylor, production foreman, and W. Ogden, process 
worker, both of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

In Britain’s recently held general election, several representa- 
tives of the rubber industry were elected members of Parliament. 
Sir John Denman Barlow, Bt., partner of Thomas Barlow & 
Bro., East India merchant, of London and Manchester, and also 
of Barlow & Co., Singapore and Kuala Lumpur, was returned 
for the Eddisbury Division of Chester, gaining a seat for the 
Liberal-National party. Sir John is also a director of Barclay’s 
Bank (Manchester and District local board), Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and of various plantation companies in the 
Far East, including rubber companies in Malaya and Borneo. 
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@ Nipple (1), fastened to roll 
or drum. Sliding collar (2), keyed 
(6) to nipple. Carbon graphite 
seal ring (3) and bearing ring 
(4) eliminate oiling and packing. 
Spring (5) is for initial seating 
only; joint is pressure sealed. 


The Johnson 





869 WOOD STREET 





F you have a problem that has 

to do with getting steam, or 
liquids under pressure, into rotat- 
ing machine parts, don’t over- 
look the possibilities of the John- 
son Rotary Pressure Joint. 


It is being used on Paper Mak- 
ing and Textile machinery, in 
cold strip steel mills, on machine 
tools, and for an increasingly 
wide range of other applications. 
So completely does it outmode 
the old style stuffing box that in- 
dustry has already adopted over 
50,000 Johnson Joints in the few 
years since their development. 


Write for complete information 


rporat on 


THREE RIVERS, MICH. 














REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


37-08 Northern Boulevard 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





Distributors for RUBBER RESERVE CoO. of 


GR-8 LATEX 


CONCENTRATED 
GR-S LATEX (58%) 





COMPOUNDS FROM 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 





Agents of Rubber Reserve Co. 


REVERTEX (73-757) 
60% LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 





We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and free 
consulting service. 
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Jokn Lewis, managing director of Rubber Improvement, Ltd., 
London, has been elected as member of Parliament for Bolton. 
Mr. Lewis, only 32 years old, has been interested in politics, 
on the side of labor, since he was 15. During the war he was 
responsible for essential production and invented several processes 
which contributed importantly to the conservation of crude rubber, 
including the rubber chippings runway adopted by the Air Min- 
istry and used with great success until the utilization of scrap 
rubber for this purpose was prohibited. Together with the tech- 
nical department of the Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., 
Ltd., he developed “Rilata,” an elasticized asphalt designed for 
the rubber and cable industries. He was also a pioneer of high- 
temperature reclaiming process in England sponsored by the 
Ministry of Supply. Following a report on the Rubber Control 
Board made by him in 1942, at the request of the Minister of 
Supply, many valuable changes were made. Mr. Lewis believes 
that the prosperity of the rubber industry will largely be deter- 
mined by industrial and technical development and research, and 
further that government should take active steps to make these 
desiderata available. 

Walter Fletcher, chairman and managing director of the firm 
of crude rubber merchants, Hecht, Levis & Kahn, held Bury for 


| the Conservatives. 


Personal Notes 


C. H. Birkitt, recently released from his important govern- 
ment executive appointment, has joined Hubron Rubber Chem- 
icals, Ltd., Failsworth, Manchester, as research and development 
manager. 

Percy Dunsheath has been elected president of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers for the coming year. Dr. Dunsheath is 
a director and chief engineer of W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works 
Co., Ltd., and a director of Henley’s Tire & Rubber, Ltd., and 
of Holborn Construction Co., Ltd. 

Charles Tennyson, secretary of Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., was 
knighted early in July in recognition of his work as chairman 
of the Central Institute of Art & Design, and the National 
Register of Industrial Art Design. He did much toward bring- 
ing designers in touch with industry for the improvement of 
standards at home and of exports abroad. Sir Charles is a grand- 
son of the English poet, Alfred Tennyson. 

The Society of Chemical Industry announces among its new 
members; R. P. Dinsmore, of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O.; H. E. Fritz, of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O.; 
and N. W. Krasse, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., London. 

F. H. Cotton, well-known rubber technologist, is among the 
recipients of the Leverhulme Research Grants for 1945. The 
award will enable Mr. Cotton to make an intensive study of recent 


| developments in rubber technology and the production of rubbers 


and allied plastics in Britain, America, and, if time permits, 
also in Russia. Mr. Cotton, lecturer in rubber technology at 
the Northern Polytechnic, London, since 1928, has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence to start soon after Christmas. He plans 
to spend two months visiting factories in the United Kingdom 
and will then proceed to America where he hopes to meet rubber 
technologists, chemists, and physicists in the United States and 
Canada and to be able to assess the value and possible applica- 
tions of materials and processes developed there during the war. 
If there is time, Mr. Cotton would also like to see the advances 
that have been made in the rubber industry in Russia. He states 
that he will welcome cooperation in his research and assistance 
in making the necessary personal contacts in Britain, America, 
and Russia. 


Other British Industry News 


British Engineers’ Small Tools & Equipment Co., Ltd.. 
(Bestec), London, recently was formed for the sole purpose of 
developing the export sales of various well-known British manu- 
facturers: Brooke Tool Mig. Co., Ltd.; Coventry Gauge & Tool 
Co., Ltd.; A. A. Jones & Shipman, Ltd.; F. Pratt & Co.; Taylor, 
Taylor & Hobson, Ltd.; and E. R. Watts & Son, Ltd. The new 
company is under the chairmanship of H. H. Harley, chairman 
and managing director of Coventry Gauge & Tool. 

In reply to a question in the House of Lords, the Secretary 
to the Overseas Trade Department, S. Summers, replied that it 
was not considered advisable to hold a British Industries Fair 
in 1946, but that plans were under way for a Fair to be held 1n 
1947 with emphasis on exports so as to assist British export 
trade to the utmost. 

The Geigy Color Co., Ltd., Manchester, has changed its name 
to The Geigy Co., Ltd. This firm, which originally specialized 
in colors for various purposes, has gradually expanded its ac- 
tivities and now also makes plasticizers particularly for use with 
polyvinyl chloride and like materials. 
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MISHAWAKA, IND. 





Elasti-Cal identification and decoration will step 
up the competitive position of your postwar men 
and women’s footwear! Investigate their use on 
novelties, sporting goods, sundries and heavy 
rubber products, too. Elasti-Cals can be quickly 
applied in hot mold or cold and become an edge- 
less, smooth part of the rubber. Any colors, design 
or size can be produced...and they stretch with 
and last for the life of the surface. There is no 
limitation to the colorful decorative possibilities 
of Elasti-Cals. Send us descriptions or samples of 
your postwar products for recommendations. No 
obligation. Address all inquiries to Dept. 57-10. 


THE MEYERCORD CO. * 5323 W. LAKE ST. > CHICAGO 44, ILL 


MEVERCOR D Lasti-Cals 
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COMPOUNDS CURED AND UNCURED ®@ PLANTATION RUBBERS @ BALATA @ 


MEYER: BROWN 
CORP 


Founded 1894 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


WILD RUBBERS @ GUAYULE © NEOPRENE @ BUTYL RUBBER ® VISTANEX 





@ HARD RUBBER DUST © INNERTUBES © GUAYULE © BALATA ® NEOPRENE @ BUNA S @ BUTYL RUBBER @ ACETATE @ 
@ SLUVd LI1dS @ SAMIL OLNV @ INIYAISATOd @ SNIS2Y TANIA @ JAVUALNG @ FLVL399V @ SDITAUDV @ 'S YNNE 





WITH THE INCREASED USE OF 
SYNTHETICS WE HAVE 
BEEN ASKED TO SUPPLY BOTH 
STANDARD AND SPECIAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE CUTTING, 
GRINDING, TRIMMING, ETC., 
OF THE MANY COMPOUNDS 
NOW IN USE AND WILL 
WELCOME YOUR INQUIRIES 
DEALING WITH THESE AND 
KINDRED OPERATIONS. 


FINE 
TOOLS 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 
175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


Eastern Representatives for the Schuster Magnetic Gauge 


Pacific Ccast Representatives: 
Lombard Smith Co. 
2032 Santa Fe Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


New York Office: 
261 Broadway 
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The manufacture of tennis and golf balls from synthetic rubber 
for civilian use is now permitted, but only very limited amounts 
will become available for the present. Because of the shortage 
of natural rubber, neither tennis nor golf balls had been made 
during the last three to four years. 

For the week ending August 4, members of the Dominion 
Forces interested in rubber were offered a course dealing with 
the rubber industry. The course was organized by the British 
Council in cooperation with the Ministry of Supply and was 
given in the University Overseas Club, Birmingham, which 
was founded by the Guild of Undergraduates and the British 
Council for men and women of the Dominion and Allied Forces 
from overseas and for graduates and undergraduates of the 
University of Birmingham. Introductory lectures and a survey 
of the rubber industry in Britain were presented, and on suc- 
ceeding days visits were organized to the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Wolverhampton, the British Tire & Rubber 
Co., Ltd., at Burton-on-Trent, and Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Erdington. 

Delaron, made by De La Rue Insulation, Ltd., London, is an in- 
dustrial material made from layers of paper or fabric impregnated 
with phenol-formaldehyde in liquid form. The layers are subjected 
to high-temperature and pressure in a hydraulic press until 
the liquid resin has polymerized and a homogeneous mass is 
produced. The product is said to have excellent structural and 
electrical properties and is expected to be widely used in the 
radio and electrical equipment industries, in aircraft, marine 
engineering, textile manufacturing, and steel making. At present 
it is employed in practically every type of field operational equip- 
ment in the services. 

Perspex is a clear transparent methyl-methacrylate sheet ma- 
terial made by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., for use in 
electrical fittings, buttons, and household articles. It has recently 
been released for civilian use in the United Kingdom. 

So many American firms seem to be planning manufacturing 
centers in Great Britain that the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London has thought it advisable to issue a circular 
stating the attitude the British Government is likely to adopt 
toward such enterprises. It is pointed out that British manu- 
facturers whose activities were restricted or suspended during 
the war will be given priority to establish themselves before new- 
comers enter the field. Again, while the government is expected 
to welcome new industries and new manufacturing processes, 
these will probably be diverted to the so-called ‘Development 
Areas,” such as South and North Wales, the North-East Coast, 
and parts of industrial Scotland. Finally, since Britain must 
recover her export trade, any new business capable of contributing 
to this end is expected to be encouraged to establish itself in Great 
Britain. 

The recently formed British Export Trade Research Organiza- 
tion (known as B.E.T.R.O.) went into operation in the latter 
part of July when a meeting was held attended by 50 leading 
members of British commercial circles, representing some of 
the leading firms in the country with a total capital of several 
hundred million pounds. In the course of the meeting it was 
suggested that industry should provide the new organization 
with £300,000 to £500,000 a year to carry out its important 
work. Among the members of the organization’s council are 
J. L. Graham, for Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd.; N. G. Pehrson, 
for Turner & Newall, Ltd.; and Lt. Col. L. J. Barley, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. The Organization has 98 elected 
founder members. In addition 98 firms representing various in- 
dustries have applied for ordinary membership. 

Britain is becoming increasingly conscious of the need of 
research to aid industry and, as further proof, may be mentioned 
the proposal of the Federation of British Industries Grand Coun- 
cil to hold a two-day conference on “Industry and Research.” 
Special emphasis will be laid on the practical means by which 
research can assist industry and promote industrial efficiency, 
exports, full employment, and a higher standard of living. 





FRANCE 


Reports received via England on the French rubber industry 
make it clear that owing to American aid it was possible to in- 
crease tire output in the first five months of 1945, when five com- 
panies, Renault, Dunlop, Michelin, Englebert, and Bergougnan, 
together produced 325,000 tires, of which 127,000 went to the 
American army. Compared with outputs during the base year 
1938 which are taken as 100, production in January, 1945, was 
only 10, but rose to 31 in March, 1945. 
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there is no substitute for 


SANTOCURE 


Monsanto's Accelerator for Rubber and 


Synthetic Rubber Vulcanization 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





Pegs LTO 
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| NO SUBSTITUTE FOR SANTOCURE’S VERSATILITY a 





e A good accelerator for GR-S, GR-A, rubber and : 
teclaim. eS ‘ 


“ ° Produces cures under a wide variety of condifions. 


“8 Provides high tensile—high modulus. 





NO SUBSTITUTE FOR SANTOCURE’S SAFETY. 


e As much or as little delayed action as desired. 
™ Clean, sharp molding. 


¢ Excellent aging. 








NO SUBSTITUTE FOR SANTOCURE’S FOUR FREEDOMS 


* Freedom from precuring. 
e Freedom from scorch. 
e Freédom from bin curing. 


- @ Freedom from setup in re-running scrap. 








Santocure has won wide acceptance because it saves acceleration cost, 
improves quality and adds a greater margin of processing safety. It 
is stable in storage and requires no special technique or handling for 
its use in rubber or synthetics. : oe 


Shipments of SANTOCURE can be made without delay and in any 
quantity desired. You are invited to send for samples and complete 
information on its application. Write MonsANTo CHEMIcAL Com- 
PANY, Rubber Service Dept.,.Second National Bank, Akron 8, Ohio, 














For NON-MARKING 
SOLES 


compound 
with 






Numerous users of Rayco Flock have been 
highly successful in controlling marking in 
sole compounds. In addition, Rayco Flock can 
be applied so as to enhance toughness and tear 
resistance. Applicable to crude, synthetic and 
reclaim. 


Request samples and prices 


RAYON PROCESSING CO. inc’ 


102 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


Developers aud Producers of 
Cotton Fillers for Plastics 
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America stopped supplying France’s rubber needs on July 1, 
leaving, however, stocks enough for two months. With the sur- 
render of Japan, France may hope to begin to receive supplies 
of natural rubber from Indo-China shortly, but apparently nothing 
from Africa, since all rubber obtained from the latter source till 
the end of 1945 is supposed to go to the United States. 

The Indo-China rubber should be especially welcome as it is 
understood the French Government intends to expand existing 
plants in France. Meanwhile the amount and variety of rubber 
goods allowed to be manufactured for civilian use is strictly lim- 
ited. It is still very difficult for civilians to get tires; the position 
seems to be somewhat easier with regard to hygienic goods, al- 
though naturally hospitals have first call; small quantities of 
rubber tubing and a few other essential articles are also appear- 
ing. But it is forbidden to manufacture certain items including 
rubber pedals for bicycles and rubber mats. 

The rate of progress in rubber manufacture is retarded not 
only by lack of raw material, but by a serious coal shortage—a 
shortage hampering all manufacturing and distribution activities 
in France. 

The scarcity of natural rubber caused France also to experi- 
ment with kok-saghys rubber, it is learned. Whether the tests 
were started under the Germans or after the liberation is not 
specified. However this work, carried out at Nogent-sur-Marne, 
indicated that between 3.3 to 10.4% of rubber could be extracted 
from the locally grown kok-saghys and that the rubber had a 
breaking point of 250 kg/sq.cm., and elongation of 500%. Despite 
what are considered satisfactory results, it was decided not to ex- 
pand cultivation of the plant because that would require larger 
areas than are available, and weeding created difficulties. Now 
one might say, there is the final and conclusive reason—the 
imminent arrival of natural rubber from French Indo-China. 

Etablissements Hutchinson recently issued its annual report, 
which stated that lack of rubber and coal limited output during 
the occupation to 30% of capacity. The company’s branch in 
Mannheim, Germany, has been completely destroyed; while the 
factory at Milan, Industria Gomma, has been badly bombed. 
On the other hand the Madrid branch, Societa Hutchinson In- 
dustria del Caucho, reports that it is making small profits despite 
the difficult raw material situation. The French parent company 
was supposed to hand over part of the shares of the Italian and 
Spanish enterprises to the Semperit Gummi Werke of Vienna 
in return for raw materials. The seizure of the Italian factories 
after the creation of the Republican Fascist State fortunately 
prevented the completion of this transaction as far as the Italian 
companies were concerned but there was no intervention to save 
the shares of the Spanish enterprise. 

Even before Japan’s surrender, reports indicated that it was 
not likely that a serious effort would be made to produce syn- 
thetic rubber on anything like a substantial scale in France. In- 
stead the French were putting their hopes and their efforts in 
rubber from their colonies in Africa, and plans were formulated 
to increase rubber production there. At an official conference 
held in Dakar in February, 1945, a target had been set for the 
production of various French West Africa crops during 1945-46, 
and the goal for exports of rubber from these parts had been 
put at 3,487 metric tons. Now with the near prospect of abundant, 
high-grade rubber from Indo-China, it may be assumed that 
such plans for synthetic rubber as had been worked out will for 
theemost part be shelved, and a slackening in the interest in 
African rubber may probably also be looked for. 

While France has never shown much interest in the production 
of synthetic rubber, the manufacture of various synthetic plastics 
was established before the war. During the occupation, activities 
in this direction were necessarily intensified and various rubber- 
like polyvinyl plastics were developed, including “Thiogomme” 
and Dunlop’s “Plastogil.”” Chemical concerns like Kuhlmann and 
Saint-Gobain have also been making synthetic plastics; the latter 
is marketing a material known as “Gobanil.” 

Revival of manufacturing continues to be slow in most if not 
all industries, including the rubber industry. Much of the ex- 
isting equipment in French factories is old, more or less obsolete, 
and in poor condition, and besides a serious lack of spare parts 
exists. The shortage of mechanical rubber goods helps produce 
a vicious circle. Production of coal in a certain area, for in- 
stance, is said to be hampered because the rubber conveyer belts 
have deteriorated to such an extent that breakdowns are fre- 
quent; while rubber and chemical factories have to slow down 
because coal is scarce. Moreover the scarcity of rubber mechan- 
icals also impedes the operations of factories more directly con- 
cerned in their manufacture. Thus a Lyons branch of a large 
chemical concern must operate at low levels because rubber joints 
are among the many shortages listed by the firm. 

The Comité Supérieur des Inventions de la Propriété Indus- 
trielle has reportedly been formed in Paris to aid French in- 
ventors and to promote research. 
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EUROPEAN NOTES 


I. G. Farbenindustrie, A.G., in the American occupation zone 
in Germany, has been seized by the United States Military Gov- 
ernment. Until the Allied Control Authority has decided on its 
iltimate disposition, the concern will be under the direction of 
Col. Edwin Pillsbury. The German management is to be removed, 
ind the various plants owned by I. G. Farben are to be allowed 
to run for production purposes, but to a limited extent. 

In accordance with the Belgium Government's provisional plan 
for the national economy, councils have been created to repre- 
sent the country’s commerial, industrial and artisan professions. 
On June 3, 1945, it was announced that a Professional Council 
for the Rubber Industry had been formed with a provisional! 
ommittee including L. De Smeth, R. Destree, F. Jenatzy, J. Rens. 
H. Rifflard, A. Sas, C. Seffers, H. Steppe, F. Van Camp, and 
L. Van Hege. 

In Italy, as in most European countries, the lack of fuel and 
raw materials is preventing resumption of manufacture, also by 
ubber and chemical concerns. Pirelli’s large rubber works in 
Milan were practically unharmed by the war and are in good 
condition. But a smaller subsidiary plant making technical goods 
in the same city was almost completely destroyed by aerial bomb- 
ings. Before the war the Italian rubber industry employed about 
10,000 persons and manufactured a variety of goods including 
electric cables, tires, and tubes. 

The plastics industry is apparently in the same position as 
the rubber industry. Inability to obtain formaldehyde, phenol, 
ind resins has forced manufacturers to close down factories, and 
the production of urgently needed goods has been brought to a 
standstill. 





PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


In the beginning of August it was learned that the shipment 
at rubber from the Philippines to the United States had been 
started again. In addition to 800,000 pounds of salvaged Japanese 
rubber, a shipment of 58 tons of crude rubber from a plantation 
it Kabacan, in South Central Mindanao, was sent out. The 
plantation, which was owned by Japanese, is now being operated 
under the supervision of the United States Army, having come 
under its Enemy Custodian branch. A steady increase in supplies 
f rubber from the Philippines is now expected. 









Wartime limitations on raw ly : 
materials have undoubtedly been V 
the primary cause of sub-quality 

goods. It is possible too, how- 

ever, that inaccurate working temperatures may 
have been contributory. Check the surface tempera- 
tures of your calender rolls with the Cambridge 
Roll Pyrometer as a matter of routine. This 
accurate, rugged instrument indicates surface tem- 
peratures of still and moving rolls. Write for 
bulletin 194S. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., Inc. 
ROLL MODEL 3709 Grand Central Terminal New York 17, N. ¥. 


CAMBRIDGE 
ROLL - NEEDLE - MOLD 


IPYROMETERS 





BUY VICTORY BONDS 


“eq loan .. . net e gir” 
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MAGNESIA 


MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 


MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


EXTRA LIGHT 


LIGHT 
MEDIUM 
HEAVY 





PACKAGES—Spe 
sture and air. Corrugated 


er nd inner paner liner 
I nd inner paper 











Special Service for All Requirements 
of the Rubber Trade 


GENERAL MAGNESITE 
& MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialist in Magnesia 


MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS 


2960 East Venango St. 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
AKRON—The C. P. Hall Co MONTREAL—Canadian_ Indus 


t : 
BOSTON ries, Ltd 
(Cambridge) —William D NEWARK, N. J. — Chas. S$ 
Egleston Co. Wood & Co., Inc. 
BUFFALO—Commercial Chem- PORTLAND, ORE.—Miller & 
icals, Inc. Zehrung Chemical Co. 


CHICAGO—The C. P. Halli Co ST. PAUL, MINN.— George Cc 


DENVER—The Denver Fire Brandt, Inc 
Clay Co. SEATTLE, WASH.—Carl F 
Miller & Co. 


DETROIT—C. L. Hueston 


LOS ANGELES—The C. P. Hali TRENTON, N. J.—General Sup 
Co. of California ply & Chemical Co. 











AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 


your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 


T 
HE AKRON EQuipMENT “ 
AKRON - OHIO 


— 







The most complete line of coumarone and moditied 
coumarone resins manufactured. Available in colors 
ranging from very pale amber to dark brown and in 
melting points from 5° to 160° C. 

They are used in the production of adhesives, chewing 
gum, concrete curing compounds, insulation, 
floor tile, inks, lacquers, linoleum, paints, paper coatings, 
pipe coatings, transparent stripping compounds, textile 
penetrants and in the compounding of 


electrical 


coatings, wood 


natural and synthetic rubber 
Write to us for information on the use 
of Nevill your produc 





le Resins in 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH - PA. 


Chemicals for the Nation's Vital Industries 
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Editor’s Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 





“The New Plastics.” H. R. yes and M. H. Bigelow 
assisted by Joseph V. Sherman. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Cloth, 5% x 8% inches, 320 
pages. Price $4.50. 

This new book, published by the authors ot “Handbook ot 
Plastics,” contains quite an amount of valuable informati The 

















style and presentation are identical with the pres tie principles 
tound in the Handbook. 

It is rather difficult for the reviewer to find clear-cut dividing 
lines between the different chapter headings as, for instance, one 
called recent developments and another called new materials. A 
few more errors of this type may be found. These do not, how 
ever, detract from the value of this new book. 

\iter a fairly detailed survey of the past of the plastics in 
dustry the ensuing three chapters deal with recent de velopments 
new materials, and the improvement oi older materials. The new 
— ine plastic materials, fibers, adhesives, and laminating ma 








issed in detail. 


rials are di great 

Chapter nine is devoted to a careful consideration of syntheti 
rubbers. The various types of synthetic rubber and their manu 
facture and characteristics are studied. In addition to the major 
synthetic rubbers, Agripol (Norepol), made from soybean oil 
Paracon (Paraplex X-100) a polyester-type which does not re 





quire carbon black for reenforcement, Marbon S and Marbon 
S-1, some of the new synthetic rubbers which have been developed 
recently, are described. 

The book thus covers all new developments in the plastics, 
resin, and synthetic rubber fields fairly comprehensively. In con- 
clusion the authors present a picture on the future outlook for 
plastics and append a list of chemical formulae for all newly 


developed plastics. 
“A.S.T.M. Standards 


Information). American 
Broad St., Philadelphia 2, 
inches, 526 pages. Price $2.75 to non-members. 

Products has published the 


Committee D-11 on Rubber 
latest approved form some 76 standard methods, specifications, 
and recommended practices well as definitions concerning 
rubber and rubber products. Aside from specific tests for rubber 
and synthetic rubber, specific types of rubber and rubber products 
such as automotive and aeronautical rubber, rubber hose and 
belting, rubber gloves and matting, rubber-coated fabrics, insulated 
wire and cable, hard rubber and cellular rubber, rubber cement 
and latices are considered for specific standardization procedures 

Very complete appendices cover specifications for related mate- 

‘ials and purpose specifications, which may apply in individual 
cases, such as electrical tests giving information and specifications 
‘oncerning insulating requirements. The war pret A have been 
taken into consideration with additional tentative specifications 
covering the particular wartime problems. 


The 1945 


on Rubber Products” (with Related 
Society for Testing Materials, 260 S. 


2 December, 1944. Paper, 6 x 9 


Pa 
es 
b 


in 


as 





stics.” 


N. ¥ 


Encyclopedia of Pla 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
1178 pages. Index. Price $6. 

“Plastics Catalog” is again an up-to- 
late compendi um of materials, engineering, machinery, 
and products as well as production methods. Specific attention is 
ee in this issue to the inroads made in the entire plastics field, 
and production induced 


“Plastics Catalog. 
Plastics Catalogue Corp., 
Cloth, 11% by 8% inches, 

This year’s edition of the 


processes, 












lue to the accelerated te mpo of reseé arch 
hy the war. The scientific level of the book has been r jen and 
i larger section is devoted to research results, tests, sp¢ -ation 

ind chemistry 
Che section on rubber and lastics con 
sists of 20 pages. Butadien cop ilymer ne polymers, 
isobutene-di-olefin copolymers, isobutene polymer polymers, 
l ides ar¢ considered i n det r rubber 
ed areé elaston Cc sty ne 4 S, al 

ted < les on the spe cts are short 
<pl Bx } rope s, prod n, and use of 
Nine charts augment the iterial, giving an overal 
ecord of the products and tl ties. One chart devoted 
to the properties of syntheti sts the 11 most important 
ymmmercial rubbers with careful ition of all their physical 
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ind chemical properties. These data are based on iniormation 
received from the manufacturer and the technical literature as 
well as on A.S.T.M. specifications. A directory for materials, 
manufacturers, equipment, and molders is appended. A glossary, 
bibliography on plastics, and a listing of schools teaching plastics 
courses are of further value. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Melamine.” American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 24 pages. This new illustrated booklet dis- 
cusses the different derivatives obtained from melamine and their 
practical application. Of specific interest should be: Melamac 
resins for paint and varnish products, Parez 607 for waterproofing 
of paper, Permel for spotproofing, Aerotex M-3 for textile crease- 
proofing, and Melamac plastics for molding, adhesives, laminating, 
and related operations. Formulae and reactions are fairly well 
described, and an extensive part of each article is devoted to the 
history, development, and industrial application of each discussed 
item 


“Neoprene Industrial Rolls.” Report No. 45-1. L. S. Bake, 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 16 
pages. For many years only natural rubber could be used for thx 
manufacture of industrial rolls as hardness could only be satis 
factorily varied with milled natural rubber. Now, however, du 
Pont has succeeded in adapting neoprene for this purpose, and 
neoprene can give as satisfactory a service as natural rubber. 
Varying degrees of hardness and resiliency can now be obtained 
with neoprene. The booklet deals with the adaptation of neoprene 
in the manufacture of industrial rolls. Compounding ingredients 
and the processing and building of the neoprene rolls are dis- 
cussed in great detail, and all possible varieties and types of indus- 
trial rolls and their manufacture from neoprene are considered. 


“The Effect of Varying Quantities of Ethylene Glycol on 
the Properties of GR-S Stocks Containing Silene EF.” Colum- 
bia Pigments Data Sheets, No. 45-1. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Columbia, Chemical Division, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
effect of ethylene glycol on rubber stocks compounded with hy- 
drated calcium silicate is treated in this pamphlet, which confirms 
the observations of F. W. Gage’ published recently in INDIA 
RusBeR Worvp. It has been stated by both that the addition of 
ethylene glycol improves greatly the qualitics otf GR-S that has 
been milled with hydrated calcium silicate (Silene EF) itistead of 
carbon black. Ethylene glycol speeds the rate of cure;'the hys- 
teresis heat built up during milling is lowered, and the flex and 
water resistance are improved. 

“High Hardness Water-Resistant Neoprene Stocks,”” rnpiA RurpeER Wort 

Aug., 1945, p. 590. 


FOR HIGH TENSILE, USE PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 4 
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“Why, There’s 
Nothing to [t!” 


Well, we'd hardly say that, but it 
certainly is true that the Stanford 
Automatic Web Guide is about as sim- 
ple a device as could be imagined. 
That’s one of the reasons for its 
astounding success: there’s nothing 
delicate or tricky about its adjustment 
or operation — yet it actually holds 
trim or weave to within 1/16” plus 
or minus. 

By all means, write for full details 
or, better yet, phone or wire for a 
free, no-obligation trial installation 
in your own plant, where you can see 
for yourself how simple our guide is, 
and what an unbelievably perfect job 
it does on combining, backing, coating, 
spreading, doubling, re-wind, make-up 
and slitting equipment. 





A tT Oo MAT 1 


WEB GUIDE 


“You can’t afford lo be without a Stanford” 
my «6STANFORD «€6XENGINEERING CO. ~~ 


SALEM, ILLINOIS e e TORONTO, CANADA 



























presses fully equipped with FLEXO 
safety of pipe. A full flow of stean 

are no springs or little parts to lose 
moving parts are entirely enclosed 
ri They will give you indefinite 





st. Use them wherever 
handling steam, com 
ther fluids—they will save 


§ styles—pipe sizes from 14-inch to 3 inches. 
All pressures to 1350 Ibs. superheated steam. 
Write f t 


FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 
4218 Olive St St. Louis (8), Mo. 


rature and prices 


In Canada: 
S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., 115 Dupont St., Toronto 5, Ont 

















... IT CAN NOW 
BE EQUIPPED WITH 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


NEW —and more valuable than ever. For the past 13 years 
The Schuster Calender Gauge has proven itself an outstanding 
and indispensable instrument in the rubber industry. Now it 
automatically adjusts your rolls to a predetermined thickness 
and correctly maintains that thickness. Coatings for tire fabric 
and similar uses are kept accurate and uniform automatically. 
The result is a better product at a lower cost. Write us today 
for complete particulars. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET 


AKRON, OHIO 


Eastern States Representative— 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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“Textile Research Department.” Bulletin 302. American 
Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa. 32 pages. American Viscose 
Corp. has prepared a new booklet describing and illustrating the 
work done by its textile research department, which is primarily 
research on new developments, that is techniques, new machinery, 
new fabrics, new fibers for new uses, and new uses for existing 
fibers. Cotton system, woolen system, and worsted system spin 
ning, warping, weaving, knitting, dyeing, and finishing are all 
processes under continuous investigation as to possibilities ot 


further improvement. 


“Looking into the Sun.” Ihe Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, 
O. 32 pages. This new catalog by Sunruco shows the future and 
postwar possibilities of its rubber products. In a brief retrospeci 

activities of the Sun Rubber Co. are shown, and the 
of the plant is demonstrated from its start in 1923 up 
to today. Before the war Sunruco produced among other items 
rubber toys for children. When war came, the company com 
bined its prewar experience and war born necessity, and when 
the production of gas masks was started, it developed together 
with Walt Disney a Mickey Mouse gas mask, which in its way 
would have enabled the youngsters to take the war in their stride 
Molded rubber goods, masks, respirators, rubber bellows and 
flexible tubing, grommets, gaskets, rubber. bonded metals, fuel 
cells and fittings, and self-sealing gas tanks were produced during 
the war. Now with reconversion possible, Sunruco believes 
that with its added facilities, necessitated by the war emergency, 
a much more complete, efficient, and modern service can be 
rendered. The firm hopes to expand and develop further the 
fields of its prewar activities and to enter into new fields which 
may have great possibilities in the application of molded rubber 


the war 
growth 


products. 


“3-M Adhesives in Industry.” Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul 16, Minn. 12 pages. This new booklet should be of 
interest to users of adhesives, sealers, coating and insulating com- 
pounds, impregnators, and sound-deadeners. The pamphlet il- 
lustrates and describes adhesive operations in many different indus- 
tries and methods of application and gives a listing of the physical 
properties. It lists various formulae and shows the viscosity, 
bonding range, color, weight, characteristics, and uses for these 
new adhesives. Government specifications are also taken into 
consideration. An adhesive project sheet is contained in the leaflet 
enabling the reader to analyze the individual adhesive problem. 


“We Are There.” Written and illustrated by T. H. Cham- 
berlain. Issued by American Flange & Mfg. Co., Inc., 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches. 60 pages. 
This book is a tribute to our allies in the war, not only to the 
strong powers, but also to the peoples of the lesser countries— 
though smaller in military might, none the less strong in spirit 
and faith. Narratives of various countries, India, Burma, China, 
3ali, Africa, etc., are accompanied by illustrations of the natives 
of that particular country. Volume 1 of “We Were There,” 
published in 1943, is also included. This book follows the same 
pattern used in “We Are There.” 


“Firestone Research.” Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. 40 pages. It is the purpose to introduce to the public by means 
of this well-illustrated booklet the newly built Firestone labora- 
tory and to acquaint the reader with all the products which have 
been developed through Firestone research during the war. The 
booklet also shows in brief retrospect the beginning and develop- 
ment of the Firestone company and discusses the postwar possi- 
bilities for many newly developed products 


“Coil-O-Clave.” Union Iron Works, Erie, Pa. 4 pages 
This new catalog describes a new development for autoclave and 
process kettle heating. Instead of a jacket, coil tubes are welded 
into the exterior wall of the vessel. This new method has the 
following advantages over the old jacket system: a higher rate 
of heat transfer, better heat control, suitability for high-tempera- 
ture and high-pressure work, light weight of the unit, and little 
or no chance for corrosion. All types of standard and special 
vessels can be equipped with the new system. 


“1945 Airplane Handbook.” The Tire & Rim Association, 
Inc., 2001 First-Central Tower, Akron, O. 52 pages. “Make 
the Skyways Your Highways.” Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 20 pages. “The Road Back Is the Road Forward.” 
American Management Association, 330 \V. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 16 pages. “Twentieth Report to Congress on 
Lend-Lease Operations. For the Period Ended June 30, 
1945.” Superintendent of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 20¢. 64 pages. 
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“Rolling on Rayon.” Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, O. 
lo pages. This new booklet tells the story of rayon’s use in tires 
and why during the war the use of rayon increased to 20 times 
its prewar volume. Sketches are used to explain the basic ditfer- 
ences between rayon and natural fibers; these differences are the 
factors influencing the final quality of the tire. The publisher of 
the booklet claims that rayon cord tires are lighter, have a longer 
life, and drive cooler and safer regardless of whether synthetic 
or natural rubber is used. Similarly illustrations and text are used 
to show how rayon is manufactured. Special methods of spinning, 
twisting, twist-setting, coning, and weaving are considered in some 
detail as these specific methods give the rayon yarn, cord, and 
fabric especially desirable properties. 


“Processing Neoprene Stocks Containing Litharge,” BL-18. 
3 pages. “Colors for Latex,” BL-199, 7 pages. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. BL-198 gives several 
recommendations for the processing of neoprene containing lith- 
arge: use mill mixing wherever possible, use a two-part mixing 
procedure and others. BL-199 contains tables of recommended 
colors for latex, parts by weight table, and a table of neoprene 
latex color recipe. to mame a few. In addition there are 
notes on leaching, curing, finishing, and other useful information. 
It is emphasized that colors must have three inherent properties : 
namely, easily dispersible in water, completely compatible with the 
latices, and unaffected by the alkalies and dispersing agents usually 
fotind in natural and synthetic latices. 
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National Raw Materials in the Rubber Industry. I. Manoel, 
Rev. quim. ind. (Rio de Janetro), 13, 149, 16 (1944). 

Rubber Applications in Engineering. The Metalastik 
Process. A. Garrard, Machinery (London), 65, 546 (1944). 

The Use of Infrared Drying Lamps in the Rubber Industry. 
M. Déribéré, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 20, 36 (1943). 

Rubber and Artificial Substances as Protective Materials 
against Chemical Action. kK. Horalek, Chem. Obzor, 18, 159 
(1943). 
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TRADE MARK 


AIR CONTROL VALVES 





KNOB OPERATED VALVE SHOWN 


Valvair valves are new in desgn and principle, standard valves 
have been operated more than two million times without leak with 
air pressure exceeding 100 Ibs. They are designed for indefinite life 
and exceptionally hard service. 


They are cempact—they do not have metal seals—the body is 
made of cast bronze and steel parts are made of stainless steel— 
they will not corrode. 


They are made in five sizes—14, 3g, 12, 34 and 1 inch—and in 
two-way, three-way, and four-way types. They can be furnished in 
eight or more different designs—knob, lever, foot, cam, clevis 
single diaphragm, double diaphragm or soleno.d operated 


They will contro! air efficiently up to 200 Ibs. pressure with a 
very light movement. The area through the valves is equivalent 
to pipe size with minimum pressure drop. Write for literature 


THE SINCLAIR-COLLINS VALVE COMPANY 


454 Morgan Avenue 
Akron 11, Ohio 
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Order Needed Testers NOW 


Send for your copy of the new Scott “Catalog 45 and Testing 
Handbook” and plan on just what testing equipment you 


models of *Scott 


require. The many Testers span the 
needs of rubber testing for tensile, hysteresis, plasticity, 
adhesion, flexing, twist, compression-cutting of wire cover 


ing, etc., from finest thread to 1 ton tensile. 





90 BLACKSTONE ST. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


INC. 


SCOTT TESTERS, 














COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 
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ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 





Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Crown Rubber Clay 


Stocks of above earried at all times 


MASS. 


Jacobite Boston 


BOSTON 


Cable Address: 





BUILT FOR SERVICE—SERVE FOR YEARS 
DIAMOND a 3 | 
Swing Joints 


For Alternating Steam 
and Cold Weter 
or Straight Steam 











— 


i—Bronze Swivel. 
2—Long Life Molded 
Gasket. 43—Bronze 
Follower Ring. 4- 
Two-Part Bronze 
Housing. 5—Deep- 
cut Threads. 6—Ten- 
sion Spring. 


Write for Bulletin and Prices. 
Sizes %%" to 11" shipped from stock 


DIAMON METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


406 MARKET ST. ¢ © ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 














wwora RUBBER WORLD 


New Series of Synthetic Rubber Molding Powders. S. M 
Martin, Jr., Plastic and Resins, 4, 2, 4 (1945). 

Means of Renovating Rubber Products, and Materials for 
Sealing Hose. P. Kluckow, Kautschuk, 18, 142 (1942). 

The Effect of Adding Fillers to Rubber on the Properties 
of the Mixture, and an Explanation of This Effect. D. J. van 
Wijk, Polytech Weekblad, 37, 196 (1943). 

Replacement of French Chalk and ZnO in Cable Rubbers 
by Other Fillers. R. G. Newton, J. R. Scott, and W. H 
Willott, J. Rubber Research, 14, 1 (1945). 

Substitutes for French Chalk in Open-Steam Vulcanization 
and Dusting. T. R. Dawson, J. Rubber Research, 14, 8 (1945) 

Polymerizable Esters of Lactic Acid. Alpha-C arbaloxyethyl 
a ge and ing rylates. a _Rehberg, M. B. Dixon, and 

H. Fisher, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 208 (1945). 

‘Synthetic Rubbers for Paper. Mill Rolls. H. 
Paper Mill News, 67, 53, 14 (1944). 

Mechanism of Vinyl Polymerization. I. 


D. Jones, 


Role of Oxygen 


C. E. Barnes, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 67, 217 (1945). 

Physical Properties in the Problem of Rubber. G. Antonoff, 
Phys. Rev., 65, 64 (1944). : 

Interaction between Rubber .and Liquids. V.:.Osmotic 
Pressure of Polymer Solutions in Mixed Solvents..G. Gee, 
Trans. Faraday Soc., 40, 463 (1944). VI. Swelling and Solubility 
in Mixed Liquids. [bid., 40, 468 (1944). 

Kieselguhr. Its Variability in Composition and in Behavior 


as a Rubber Filler. J. R. Scott, J. Rubber Research, 14, 11 (1945) 

Hard and Semi-Hard Synthetic Rubber Compounds Prac- 
tical through Use of Phenolic Resin. ©. R. Simmons, 
Pacific Plastics Mag., 3, 2, 31 (1945). 

Temperature — of an Experimental Vulcanizing 
Platen Press. H Daynes, J. Rubber Research, 14, 26 (1945) 

German Materials i in ~ Manufacture of Cables and Power 
Lines. T. Lehne, Elektrisitatswirtschaft, 42, 265 (1943). 

Flexural Properties of ponerse W. A. Zinzow, ASTM Bul 
letin, May, 1945, p. 31. 

An Automatic Heat Distortion Recorder for Plastics. G. A 
Heirholzer and R. F. Boyer, ASTM Bulletin, May, 1945, p. 37. 

The Effect of Width and of Span-Depth Ratig on the 
agg ne of Laminated Plastics. Ek. M. Schoenborn, 


Proctor, and J. Carvajal, ASTM Bulletin, May, 1945, p. 42 
‘a of Sales Policy. |. V. Kenward, /ndia Rubber J. 
May 26, 1945, p. 14; June 2, p. 15; June 9, p. 11; June -16, p. 17; 
June 23, p. 12; June 30, p. 15; July 7, p. 15; July 14, p. 13; July 
21, p. 14; July 28, p. 14. 


The Admiralty Rubber Meter. Rubber Age (London), 
1945, p. 100. 

Machines and Technics Vary with Plastic Coatings. J. B. 
Cleaveland, Textile World, June, 1945, p. 117. 

Determination of Unsaturation in Butyl Rubber. J. Rehner, 
Jr., and P. Gray, Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. Ed.), June, 1945, p. 367 

Vacuum Drying Apparatus for Unstable Polymeric Materi- 
als. A. R. Kemp and W. G. Straitiff. Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. 
Ed.), June, 1945, p. 387. 

William Brockedon and the Discovery of Vulcanization. 
H. J. Stern, India Rubber J., June 2, 1945, p. 3; June 9, p. 3. 
June 


June, 


Rubber and Plastics in South Africa. /idia Rubber J., 
2, 1945, p. 9: 


June 9, p. 7. 

















FOR HIGH RESILIENCE, USE PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 4) 
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VULCANIZED" 


FD won -ctilee waite s |. Tie ea ee E, E 


VEGETABLE OILS 


— RUBBER SUBSTITUTES — 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARM Y 
Ducks 
HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 
320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


— 















































Market Reviews 


COTTON & FABRICS 


New York Cotron ExcuHancre WEEK-END 
CiosinGc Prices 


July Aug. Sept 
Futures 28 25 1 
Nov. 22 
Dec 22 
Feb 22 
Apr 22 
June 22 
Aug 22 
Oct 21 





Ss‘ )T middling prices did not fluctuate to 
a great extent in September. The low 
of the month was on September 1, with 
a quotation of 23.01¢, and the high was 
reached September 11, 23.48¢. The closing 
price of 15/16-inch middling was 23.47¢ 
on October 1. Buying was weak as the 
mills do not require much material now. 

Futures were in general quiet. This con- 
dition may be attributed to a certain amount 
of hesitancy induced by the expectation 
% far-reaching revisions of government 
controls. In the latter part of the month 
futures were influenced by the pessimistic 
yutlook on the crop, due to crop damage 
sustained by unfavorable weather, the hur- 
ricane, and weevil. Some slight gains dur- 
ing the middle of the month were induced 
by the optimistic postwar outlook — pre- 
sented in President Truman's message. The 
steadying influence on the market in gen- 
eral may be attributed to very light mill 
demands. November futures ranged be- 
tween a low of 22.67¢ on September 8 and 
a high of 23.02¢ on September 15. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture fore- 
cast a cotton crop of 10,260,000 bales, 500 
pounds gross weight, for the 1945-46 sea- 
son, compared to 12,228,000 bales for the 
1944-45 season. Frequent rains during 
August and forecasts of early frost as well 
as the fact that the smallest acreage in 60 
years has been planted contributed to the 


low forecast 





Fabrics 

The fabrics market in general was very 
quiet and somewhat depressed in Septem- 
ber, as manuiacturers were expecting fur- 
ther clarification on price ceilings set by 
OPA. Toward the end of the month, 
when the final revisions for ceilings were 
announced, sales of sheetings revived. The 
favorably toward a revision 
f M-317A, after which a considerable in- 
rease in business is anticipated. Owing to 
military contract cancellations heavy ma- 
terials, such as ducks, were more available, 
and even while most activities: were at a 
standstill, slight eae att continued with these 








eavy materials. Thus while there was not 
much active selling throughout September, 
the outlook for the fourth quarter is good 


On September 20 the government lifted 


restrictions on the exportation of cotton 
luck rejects, permitting export on rated as 
well as unrated orders 


Phe Army will be 100% out of the duck 
and webbing market as of October 1, and 
last month took only a slight fraction of the 
rics originally con- 
contracts had 





amounts of these fal 
tracted for. Bienes 


called tor deliveries of 90,000,000 square 
yards of duck and of 180,000,000 linear 
vards of webbing, involving 


expenditures 





of some $78,000,000. During the last halt 
a this (third) quarter the Army took only 
4,500,000 square yards of duck and about 
2,000,000 linear yards of webbing. The 
luck will be used for cots and cot covers 
for the Army, and for protective coverings 
for the War Shipping Administration and 
tor the Maritime Commission. Webbing 
delivered through September 30 included 
certain types of medical supply fabrics and 
webbing of the type used in parachutes 
tor the Army Air Forces. 

During the first half of 1945 the Army 
had been taking almost 100% of all duck 
and webbing manufactured. Duck procure- 
ment in the first six months of this year 
was about 300,000,000 square yards, and 
during the same period the Army bought 
about 320,000,000 linear yards of webbing. 
These figures eg yardages of these fab- 
rics bought for the Navy, FEA, WSA, and 
essential industry. 

With military contract terminations mak- 
ing cotton fabric more plentiful for ci- 
vilians, WPB on September 5 revised the 
basic wartime cotton distribution order to 
place most of the 134 fabrics it controlled 


New York Quotations 
October 1, 1945 


Drilis 
38-inch 2.00-yard - owas $0.195 
Se a BS eee .29 
SPH TBS-PETE on. ees acces -23875 
52-inch 2.20-yard ..... Shei: abe .20511 
See ee a rr .25202 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard S.F......... yd. .22875 
40-inch 1.45-yard S.F........... 3086 
5174- inch 1.35-yard D. BiGcce hin .33875 
2-inch 1.05-yard D.F....... ae .45476 
dihialone 
Hose and belting....... eae $225 
Tennis 
51%-inch 1.35-yard S.F....yd .33148 
$1%-inch 1.60-yard D.F....... .29218 
Hollands — Rubber 
SOROS cindar eee aws yd. .1225/.145 
RUN LS ces oN Sine ecw a oe 2. f.eods 
404nch ...6654+. .245 /.29 
Osnaburgs 
36-inch 2.94 Cl. ..... + 9d. 1271 
40-inch 2.11 P.W. Pheer ee .1623 
Ee. Ae Sse @ BS ae eee ree .1408 
40-inch 3.65 Cl. 1094¢ 


Raincoat Fabrics 


Cotton 
Bombazine 64 x 60, 5.35....3d 37 
Bombazine 64 x 56 5.50. hee 350 
Print cloth, 38%-inch, 64 x 60. 09254 
Sheeting, 40-Inch 
18 x 48, 2.50-yard .......«..yd. me 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard.... . 14761 
56 x 60, 3.60-yard..... ies -12638 
ee ike ka .10352 
Sheetings, 36-Inch 
48 x 44, 5.00-yard......... yd. .091 
OU 2 40; GAS-Gare.. o.56.600s- 07398 
Tire Fabrics — Karded Peeler 
Builder 
174% ounce 60” 23/11 ply.. ./b. 48 
Chafer 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply....../b. .48 
914 ounce 60” 10/2 ply.... /b. 45 
Cord Fabrics 
23/5/3, lds” cottom........ lb 44 
15/3/35, ide OOROD.. «225-025 lb. 42 
12/4/2, in. RG wh odie e Ib. .42 
2RVS7S; 256" COMM. . 3.555044 1b 44 
Leno Breaker 
8% ounce and 10% ounce 
SP cioceemeswcs aus ‘a ees 45 


ym. the free market. The revisions wer 
made to M-317A, which set up preferen 
ratings and restrictions and which require 
a fabric manufacturer to set aside up t 
100% of his total production for militar 
and other rated orders. Under the amen: 
ment, the Column V set-aside is no longe 
required except for four fabrics: osna 
burgs, Class A and B sheetings, and Ca: 
ton flannel. Of the remainder of the fabric: 
listed in the order, a manufacturer now 
needs to set aside goods only for export 
He is still required, however, to fill al! 
rated orders. Other restrictions removed 
from the order previously appeared in 
Column VI and included export restric 
tions, distribution provisions and end-us« 
limitations. Remaining in Column VI ar« 
certain requirements ior Canadian export 

Direction 21 to Conservation Orde: 
M-328, covering the production and dis 
tribution of cotton and synthetic fiber tire 
and fuel cell cord, was revoked Septem- 
ber 11. 

A producers’ ceiling of 43¢ a pound has 
been established for 2200-denier high 
tenacity rayon yarn used in truck tires, in 
\mendment No. 9 to MPR 167—Rayon 
Yarn and Staple Fiber—effective Septem 
ber 25. The ceiling merely continues the 
adjusted price granted by OPA to cover 
the increased costs of the only wartime 
producer, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. The new price is based on the costs 
of a producer of yarn made in a converted 
plant. If new plants designed for produc 
tion of 2200-denier yarn begin to make this 
item, this ceiling may be reviewed. 





SCRAP MARKET 


" IS the case with the reclaimer, the 
rubber scrap dealer's greatest difficulty 
at present is the separation of natural from 
synthetic scrap rubber. The recent OPA 
ruling which added a new classification to 
include mixtures of natural and syntnetic 
rubber peelings, such as recap and retread 
tire materials, has reportedly not been oi 
much help. The problem of separation is 
so difficult and so time-consuming that it 
is slowing production of splitters and re- 
claimers alike. Meanwhile demand for the 
better grades of natural rubber scrap con- 
tinues high, but the demand for even well- 
identified synthetic rubber scrap, such as 
inner tubes, is not very great. 


Scrap Rubber Ceilings 


Inner Tubest ¢ per L 
Red passenger tubes. 7% 
Black passenger tubes 6% 
SriCk TIDES: ..68sc ess 6% 

. $ per 
sas Short To: 
Mixed passenger tires 20.00 
Beadless passenger tire 26.00 
Mixed ‘truck tires... 20.00 
Solid tires ...... ye tn ou 36.00 

a 


1 peelings (natural and thetic) 52.2 
(Rec DOF TEtTOAD) 6 <'55.5 60:40. 44.4 
2 peelings (natural and synthetic). 33.00 
28.0 
$7.7 





(Recap or retread). <.3ii. 006% 
No. 1 light colored (zinc) carcass.. 


Miscellaneous Items* 


Peet EE AN ee ok Swen e badness we 25.00 
Miscellancons hose 2.4.6 560.2 s0e se 17.00 
Rubber boots and shoes............ 33.00 


Black mechanical scrap a 
BE Rott Cee spend ings oes bys Se 20.00 
General household and indus‘rial scrap 15.00 

; All iain centers except Ios Angeles 

¢ Akron only. 
All consuming centers 
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INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 
FOR POSTWAR REQUIREMENTS 


In the review and study of products and processes which you are making, 
bear in mind that Wellington Sears Co. is headquarters for Industrial 
Fabrics. Whether you need a standard fabric from our long lines or a 
special construction made to specification we believe we are in a strong. 


position to serve your needs. Among the fabrics we offer are 


FLAT DUCKS ARMY TYPE DUCKS 
SINGLE FILLING DUCK U. S. ARMY DUCK 
DOUBLE FILLING DUCK SHOE DUCK 
ENAMELING DUCK LAUNDRY ARMY DUCK 
WAGON COVER DUCK POTTERY DUCK 


NUMBERED DUCK 


NAUGHT AND BISCUIT DUCK 
NARROW DUCK 

SAIL DUCK 

WIDE DUCK 

HARVESTER DUCK 


APRON DUCK SATEENS 


SPECIAL DUCKS 
SINGLE AND PLIED YARN LENO FABRICS (NETS) 


CHAFER FABRICS 


DUCKS FOR LAMINATING LAUNDRY SHEETINGS 


FILTER DUCKS, TWILLS AND CHAIN 
CLOTHS 


VINYON FABRICS 


HOSE AND BELTING DUCK 


HOSE DUCK 
BELTING DUCK 
BOOTLEG DUCK 


DRILLS 


TWILLS AND BROKEN TWILLS MULTIPLE FABRICS 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


65 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 


+ gem jemand tor reclaim continued to 





imb dur » past month and is now 
higher than dt the war period. How- 
ever the difficul in securing adequate 





manpower, the of time separating syn 
thetic irom natural rubber scrap, and the 
time for scrap containing 
even small amounts of synthetic rubber 
have all had the result of making it more 
hifficult for laimers to maintain a high 
productior According to the WPB 
Rubber Industry Advisory Committee meet- 
report, reclaim production now is about 
20,000 to 21,000 tons a month, whereas the 
requirement is for 24,000 tons a month or 





longer processit 

















more X la nay be one of 
the es of rubber t short dur- 
ing the next vear yr more. 
Reclaimed Rubber Prices 
Auto Tire Sp. Grav ¢ per Lb 
Black Select 1.16-1.18 7 /7% 
Acid 1.18-1.22 8 844 
Shoe 
Standard 1.56-1.60 7%/ 7% 
Tubes 
Black 1.19-1.28 11%/12 
Gray 1.15-1.26 124%4/13% 
Red 1.15-1.32 12%/13 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends 1.25-1.50 5 6 
det ture: 
; ec s eact 


iwoia RUBBER WORLD 


Statement of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Statement of the ownership, management, cir- compaly as trustee hold stock and securities in 
ilation, ete., required by the Acts of C é 1 capacity other hen that of a bona fide owner; 
f August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, of wid this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
RUBBER Wor _p, published monthly at New ther person, association, or corporation has any 





N. Y., for October 1, 1945. interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
State of New York i 1 other securities than as so stated by him. 
County of New York jf >> B. Brittain WILson 
Before me, a notary public in and tor the State Business Manage: 
‘ounty aforesaid, personally appeared B. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th 
Brittain Wilson, who, having been duly sworn lay of September, 1945. 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the {[sEAL] Wa. A. Low 





Business Manager of 1NpIA RusBerR WorLp and Notary Public, Queens Co. No. 1552, Reg. No. 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 138-L-7. Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. No. 657 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, Reg. No. 338-L-7. 

management (and if a daily paper, the circula- Commission expires March 30, 1947) 

tion), noe of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
f March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 








Laws and Regulations, printed om the reverse ot . » 
this form, to wit: Postwar Increase in Plastics 
Tt s and address of the put . : : 2 
my al oe auan sina gig dloten (Continued Jrom page 93) 
agers are: publisher, Bill Publish ost of production at this time is too high 
Corp., 386 Fourth Ave., New Yor kc 16, 2. W.2 : 


VES However the automotive engineers ar 
vi irking on a practical adaptation of plas 
tics cae structural members, Mr. Lande 
sal 

‘It the building industry has the activity 
‘conomists predict, we can look to possibly 
0,000 a year in plastics purchases 
25° ¢ of our present annual volume. Plastics 
vould) be used in tabr icated and semi 
aI 


r, Robert G. Seaman, 386 Fourth Ave., 
i6, N.Y. tg editor. S 

irth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
manager, B. Brittain Wilson, 38¢ Fo 
New York 16, N. Y. 
2. Th owner is: Bill Brothers Publi 
Corp., Caroline L. Bill, Raymond Bill 
Lyman Bill, Randolph Brown, all at 

j "ork 16, N. 












SN 


& ) ndholi ders, 


ricated form. 


any 
4 “The electrical appliance, radio and tele 
1 ision, telephone equipment, packaging, in 
17] 
sual 


ation, and toy industries all ‘will use 
at amounts of m any different types of 
materials. An analysis of the 72 
idustry groups listed by the Depart 
nent of Commerce discloses that there are 








« perishable goods, se mi lurable goods 
able goods, producers’ goods, wearing 
< pparel, or construction industries which 


innot use plastics 11 some way 

















INSURING ACCURACY AND 





MOLDS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 


The H.O. Canfield Co. 


MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, 
Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut 
Washers of all kinds 






Wirile for prices and samples 


Offices and Works Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chicago Office: | 424 North Wood Street 
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FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 
COLORS {; Carey 


f R U B 3 bE R P OXIDES AND CARBONATES 
oO r Pa; LIGHT AND HEAVY » FOR 























MAGNESIA 


TECHNICAL & DRUG USES 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 


tek. ta Saie st san Franctsce eee THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Cieveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


RED L. BR SHAL 


Minskecticed by 


BRANCHES IN ALL 
imetkas cekiue Lockland, CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 





BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. Wm. S. GRAY & 60. sew yore crv 
Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Bi oa 
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“Peace Hath Her Victories 
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ene 


ieee giant rubber industry turns thankfully, hopefully to PEACE... 


af: 


secure in the knowledge that its vital war tasks have been well performed. 


Bi 


Now Buffalo—since 1883, serving the industry solely as reclaimers—looks to 


the peace-time use of its high quality reclaim by hundreds of manufacturers of 


>= 
~ 


ae 


finished rubber products. Vital as Buffalo Reclaim was to the materiel of war... 
it will be no less essential in thousands of different articles in which reclaim’s 


special virtues and economies have long been recognized. 


Printed below are two partial lists of products in which reclaim, in war 


and peace, plays an important role. Buffalo lists them as a reminder of the 


> 


aS 

R versatility of its products and invites all manufacturers of rubber articles to 
R' ee ; _— 

‘ submit inquiries relative to any application of reclaim. 

i oe aon eee a 

As gh OED ge Se 

R oS —— Re 

x LIFE RAFTS—LIFE VESTS PASSENGER CAR, TRUCK & BUS TIRES 

" AIRPLANE PARTS—GUN MOUNTS TRACTOR TIRES—INNER TUBES 

R MILITARY TIRES—FUEL CELLS BABY CAB AND TOY TIRES 

fe ARMY & NAVY COMBAT SOLES RUNNING BOARDS and AUTO MATS 

¢ ARCTICS, HEELS and SHOE PACS BATTERY BOXES—INSULATED WIRE 

: PROTECTIVE CLOTHING RUBBER SHOES, HEELS and SOLES 

- FIRE HOSE—CAMELBACK RAINCOATS—HOT WATER BOTTLES 

. PONTONS—PRESSURE TAPE MECHANICAL GOODS—GARDEN HOSE 

* SURGICAL SUPPLIES— GASKETS INDUSTRIAL & FAN BELTS, JAR RINGS, ETC. 


> 999 D> 
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U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE »* NEW YORK 18, N. Y. © (Plant at Buffalo, N. Y.) 


TRENTON ...H. M. ROYAL, Inc., 689 Pennington Avenue e TORONTO ...H. VAN DER LINDE, Ltd., 156 Yonge Street 


63 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers 


DP “220 22> “DDD DID DIP DP °: 


¥ 


No Less Renowned Chan War” 


JOHN MILTON 
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GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS 


Bold face type $1.2 
Allow nine words roe keyed address. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


WANTED RATES 


light tace type $1.00 per line (ten words ) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
5 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Replies forwarded without charge 

















SITUATIONS OPEN 


CHEMIST IMMEDIATE OPENING IN DETROIT LABORATORY 
x chemist with formulating knowledge of rubber adhesives. Must be 
familiar with all types of cements for upholstery, insulating pads, and 


including solvent and water dispersion grades. Please write 


spc “Sinai rubber, 
Address Box No. 


fully riving experience, education, and salary desired. 
293, care of Inpra RusBrerR Worn. 


WANTED: SALESMAN OR YOUNG MAN WILLING 
to be trained for chemicals to rubber manufacturing trade 
in Central West. Headquarters Chicago. Address Box No. 
294, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER, EXPERIENCED IN THE 
compounding of synthetic rubber latices, reclaimed dispersions, synthetic 
rubbers, and plastics for coatings, adhesives, dipped goods, and allied fields. 
Laboratory in New York City. Address Box No. 297, care of InpIA RUBBER 
Wor .p. 


TIRE DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER—Knowledge of mold construction 
and equipment design. Good opportunity for man who can qualify. Eastern 
location. Write. giving details of past experience and salary expected, to 
Box No. 302, care of Inp1A RupperR Wor-p. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF TUBE DIVISION—Knowledge of com 
pounding, extruding, handling of raw tubes, curing and packing. Give 
details of ie coegae and salary expected. Write, Factory Manager, Arm 
strong Rubber Cr West Haven 16, Conn. 


FACTORY MAN AG ER, INSU IL. ATED WIRE AND CABLE PLANT. 
Good future for — ified man with small progressive company with an 
established reputati State age, education, experience. and references. 
Address Box N 304, care of Inp1a Rupper Wor vp. 

TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVES RUBBER — LARGE 
eastern company marketing organic chemicals on national scale has openings 
for men with chemical “wrt sott in expanding rubber sales organization. 
Applicants should have good background in compounding and processing 
In reply give information on education, age, qualifications, experience, and 
salary expected. Include small photograph. Address Box No. 306, care ot 
Inpia RuBBER WorLD 


SUPERINTENDENT 


For modern Rubber Plant employing 150 to 200 
people. Must be familiar with production methods, 
milling, tubing, braiding, lead covering, vulcaniz- 
ing and moulding. State age, education, experi- 
ence, present earnings and salary expected. 





Address Box No. 288 
Care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 








SPREADING ROOM FOREMAN 


with experience in general proofing. 
Suburban ‘Boston Area. Permanent postwar position. 
Must be able to furnish Certificate of Availability. 


ADDRESS BOX NO. 910, Care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD 





SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


CHEMIST: EXPERIENCED IN ALL PHASES OF COMPOUNDING 
molded rubber goods and sponge rubber products, using both natural and 
synthetic rubber. Excellent opportunity for advancement with small pro 
gressive company located in the Midwest. Address Box No. 309, care oi 
Inp1A RupBER Worvp. 

CHEMIST, ASSISTANT; YOUNG; SOME RUBBER, SYNTHETIC 
rubber, and plastics experience for research and development work. Gaod 
opportunity. Metropolitan New York City area. Send complete résume 
Address Box No. 310, care of Inpra RUBBER Wor Lp. 


WANTED: MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS SPECI- 
fication engineer to take charge of manufacturing and pro- 
duction specifications for Eastern Pennsylvania concern. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for man experienced in manufacture of 
hose, belting, packing, and molded goods. Give full informa- 
tion as to experience and salary expected. Address Box No. 
312, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE: ‘Experienced technical 
salesman to contact automotive, aviation, electronic industries in midwest 
territory. Molded mechanical parts. Knowledge of trade most essential 
Compensation to be arranged. Address Box No. 315, care of Inpia Ruppet 
W oRLp. 

CHEMIST WITH SOME COMPOUNDING EXPERIENCE ON 
soles and heels. Permanent position with large, nationally known company 
Outstanding opportunities for advancement. State age. education, experience, 
including previous and present employment, and starting salary desired. 

Address Box No. 317, care of INDIA Ru BBER Worvp. 





Cc HEMIST: TO TAKE CH: ARGE ( OF SM ALL LABORATORY “AND 
to handle quality control and development. Knowledge of compounding rub 
ber and synthetic rubbers required. Position is permanent. Factory locate:! 
in Rhode Island. Please state age, experience, and salary expected in ap 
plication. Ad s Box No. 319, care of Inpia RusseR Wor tp. 


Ww ANTED: ADHESIVE CHEMIST (GRADUATE CHEMIST, ‘EX 
perienced in the development of synthetic and natural rubber latex adhesives 
for the shoe trade). Reliable New England concern offers a permanent 
position. Address Box No. 323. care of Inp1A RusBBER Wor_p. 















FOREMAN 


For modern Rubber Plant employing 150 to 200 
people. Must be familiar with milling, tubing, 
braiding, lead covering, vulcanizing and moulding. 
State age, education, experience, present or last 
earnings and salary expected. 


Address Box No. 289 
Care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 








WANTED 


Experienced man, with engineering ability. to take charge 
of Fan Belt Department in large rubber plant. Reply 
giving experience, age, and salary expected. Address Box 
No. 290, c/o 1npbIA RUBBER WORLD, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 











“BRAKE LININGS” 


VOLUME 1 OF THE BRAKE LIBRARY 


failures and troubles—based on actual experience and 
guage. 91 pages. 8% x 11 inches, indexed. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 





A comprehensive cyclopedia of the history and construction of brake linings of all types—-how to select materials and avoid 
extensive research and presented in simple and comprehensive lan- 


By T. R. STENBERG 


COPIES $2.00 POSTPAID 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Address 








(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 145) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








| , 

Continued 
SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED (Continued 

RUBBER AND THERMOPLASTIC MATERIALS HEMIST CHEMIST—14 YEARS’ RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT WORK 
married; 7 years experi ience in compounding rubber, synthetic rubber, and Rubber, synthetic and plastic adhesives. Experience includes basic research 
thermoplastic materi: ils for wire and cable. Prefer position of Chief Chemist ind development of products through pilot plant and into production. Thor 
with a small progressive fit " hadteoa Box No. 291, care of InpiaA RUBBER sugh knowleage of compounding, milling, calendering. Desires position ot 
WorLD responsibility in laboratory or plant. Address Box No. 398, care of Inpbia 

Rupper Worip 


RUBBER CHEMIST WITH EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
wants responsible position directing development or manu- 
facture. Freedom of initiative essential. Salary plus incentive 
arrangement preferred. University graduate. Laboratory and 


factory experience, natural and synthetic rubber. Address 

Box No. 295, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
AVAILABLE: RESEARCH ENGINEER, 28 YEARS OF VARIED 

experience in automotive and aircraft engines, accessories, fuels, and lubri 


cants. Capable and experienced in complete management of a detached de 
partment or working in direct cooperation with design and production de 
partments. Contacts with the country’s leading laboratories. Address Box 
No. 298, care of INDIA RusBBER Wor-p. 


FOREMAN—15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE MIXING, MILLING, AND 
c tT in tires, mechanical goods, and footwear. Address Box No, 299, 
sare of InpIA RusBeR Wor vp. 


RUBBER CHEMIST, Ph.D. 10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE TIRES AND 
coated fabrics desires responsible job combining research with factory prob 
lems. Present position too limited by conversion from war program. Will 
bring to your position a practical mind trained in getting results. Address 
Box No. 301, care of Inp1A RuBBER Wor vp. 

RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST, EXPERIENCED IN RUBBER AND 
synthetics, compounding, milling, calendering, extruding, spreading and 
molding, is interested in position as factory manager or developing work 
for postwar articles. Address Box No. 303, care of INp1A RupsBeR Wor pn. 


RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST, AGE 36, 14 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
tire compounding and processing, wants permanent position. Willing to 
work anywhere including foreign country. Address Box No. 305, care of 
Inpia Rupser Wor vp. 


YOUNG RUBBER CHEMIST. 4 YEARS’ 
pounding and processing rubber and synthetics (GR-S, neoprene, 
chlorides) desires change. Prefers position in or leading to sales. 
Box No. 307, care of Inp1A RusBeR Wor vp. 


EXPERIENCE COM 
and vinyl 
Address 





MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 
Molded and Extruded Specialties 
Long Branch, New Jersey 


Telephone: Long Branch 1222 








RUBBER ROO DS 


ey Lasz REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. re, 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U. 


SINCE 1880: 
























For synthetic or natural rubber, latex, or reclaimed rubber 
compounding 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


Write or phone for full data to 
The ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY, Inc. 
Box 3722, Kenmore Station 


Akron 14, Ohio 














MALL RUBBER PARTS for WAR CONTRACTS 
LOWN + SOLID + SPONGE 


FROM wen, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
SANDUSKY 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. OHIO 












DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 












EXECUTIVE—TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
the rubber industry, last two years in South America, desires 
suitable position in United States or Spanish America. Ameri- 
can Citizen. Address Box No. 313, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 


WORKS MANAGER—AGE 42, WITH WIDELY DI- 
versified experience in the manufacture of rubber products, 
desires position with progressive concern. Graduate engi- 
neer. Familiar with all phases of plant operation. Address 
Box No. 314, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


POSITION WANTED. SALESMAN AND BUYER, 
executive type, with experience in scrap rubber,’ synthetics, 
plastics, seeks responsible position with rubber manufacturer. 
Ambitious, energetic, young, in good health. What have you? 
Address ‘Box No. 318, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


POSITION WANTED AS FOREMAN OF MIXING AND CALEN 
dering departments in production of unsupported Vinyl film. Address Box 
No. 321, care of INp1A RusperR Wor-p. 


CHEMIST, 15 YEARS OF WIDE EXPERIENCE WITH LARGE 
concerns in adhesives, cements, pressure-sensitive tapes, lacquers, all types 
of industrial coatings, synthetic rubbers, resins. $300 per month. Address 
Box No. 322, care of INpta RupperR Wor vp. 


RUBBER MAN, OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
buying and selling crude rubber, latex, and kindred products, 
also foreign sales agent for rubber manufacturer, seeks posi- 
tion in same or allied field. Thoroughly familiar with Far 
Eastern markets. Excellent references. Address Box No. 
324, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


RUBBER AND PLASTICS CHEMIST, B.S., M.S., LONG INDUS 
trial experience in rubber, synthetic rubber, and plastic compounding, re 
search, and factory Processing of soles, heels, and molded products, tapes, 
rubber and vinyl-coated fabrics, sundries, wire and cable products, seeks 
responsible position. New — zland or New York area preferred. Married 


) 


salary $7,500. Address Box No. 325, care of INp1A RuspperR Worvp. 





GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 


NORFOLK, VA. 





ENERPRENE 


A Non-Rubber Cement for Bonding 
Synthetic Rubber to Metal, etc. 





THe ENERPRENE COMPANY 
1910 First Central Tower Akron, Ohio 


M The Mold Treatment for Plastics and Rubber e 





n all our yearsin the rubber business we never have seen the equal to 


says Chf. Engr. famous rubber firm. 
Majority of Leading Firms now use MOLDEZE 
Send for 1 long-lasting pint... $5 delivered 
PROTECTIVE COATINGS, INC., BOX 56RW DETROIT 27 


MOL DEZE’ 


(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 146) 
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—nEw— M ACHINE RY _useo— 


RUBBER MILL INDUSTRY 


OUR NEW MACHINES 
MIXERS — MILLS — CUTTERS — SAFETY BRAKES 
SUSAN GRINDERS — TRIMMERS — LIFT TABLES — HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


OUR FIVE POINT REBUILDING PROCESS 





\ L. ALBERT and SON 


\\ TRENTON, N. J. AKRON, OHIO 
. LOS ANGELES, CAL. STOUGHTON, MASS. 








/ I—INSPECTION 2—DISASSEMBLY /\ 
\ 3—REBUILDING / | 

/ 4—MODERNIZING 5—GUARANTEE | 
A Av. 


| 




















NX 
re eer An International Standard of 


Measurement for 
Hardness @ Elasticity 
Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 
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Van Wyck Ave. and Carll St., JAMAICA, NEW YORK mounted on bedplates, complete ver gear reduction and 100 h.p. We 








the DUROMETER and ELASTOM- ——Ee—————— ig aa aa 
ETER (23rd year) Continued ; 
These are all factors vital in the selection of raw 
sterial and the control of your ‘processes, te MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
attain the required oes Standards of Quality 
the Finished Product. Universally adopted. ns CS: 
It is economic extravagance to be without these FOR SALE: NE v E R USED Cleveland Speed Reducer, 139 H.P. ratio 
truments Used free handed in any position 8 to 1. Tubers 344” to 6”. 3—30 x 24" Hydraulic Presses, 12” rams 
r Bench Stands, convenient, instant registra- +—W. & P. Mixers up to 625-gallon capacity; 10—High Pressure Hy 
— 01 proof draulic Pumps, Accumulators up to 6 000 GPM Dry Mixers, Grinders 
isk for our Descriptive Bulletins and Pulverizers, etc Send for complete list. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
BES: i Price List R-4 and R-5. CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York 7, NX. Y 
= TH 
THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. FOR SALE: MILL LINE CONSISTING OF 2 FARREL 40” MILES. 


Ssterm 





Fairhaven Massachusetts 


Paint Machinery 


. tied) . Electric: motor with all vant 1g controls. Also spare back roll, bull geaw 
Agents om af foreign cite tae and bearings. Address Box No. 296, care of Inp 4A RuBBER Wortp f 
. - 2¥ 
FOR SALE: #20 BANBURY MIXER, COMPLETE WITH 600 H*P., 
$150-volt, Allis Chalmers, 0. ring motor, with switches and control bodtd 
New Rubber Spreaders (motor can be reconnected for any voltage), including batch dial scale, wafe: 
z and air lines and \ valves, ce ined set foundation and mechanical blueprints 
This rode nery was built in 1940, has seen only a few months’ service, and 
Churns, Pony Mixers is in excellent condition. Priced right for quick sale. Address Box No. 3l¢ 
care of InptA Rupper Wor. 
Saturators 
. PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Used — Rebuilt — Consulting Technologist Synthetic Rubber 
e We are equipped to perform all types of physical and chemical teste 
Rubber — Chemical and for synthetic rubber. 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


of Chemical Service. 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff with com- 
s pletely equipped laboratories are prepared to render you Every Form 





















41 Loeust Street Medford, Mass. wee Ped for “The Consulting Chemist and Your Business” 
ashington Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
| 
AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY | 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES HYDRAULIC VALVES 
MANDRELS Operating,-Globe, Angle, or Check Valves— 
: guy, Hydraulic Presses, Accumulators, Pumps, 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. ~),  etc.—For almost any size or pressure. 
868 WINDSOR ST. maisaeiitiain en 3) Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Akron San Francisco New York Same s 336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 
MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
319-328 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. CABLE “URME” NEWARK. N. J 





CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 



































October, 1945 
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care of Inpia Russper Worur 


p wer plant, etc. “oes Box N 0. care 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RU IBBER GOODS MFG. PLANT FOR SALE: GOUNG, PROFITABLE 
wp ] fel B y ) 


ern with good equipment otal price $30,000) Address Box No. 292, 


COMPLETEL\ EQUIPPED RUBBERIZING PL ANT FOR SALE, 
ted within 100-mile radius of Chicago, ideal town for labor conditions 
Plat it can be renter l or purchased. Equipment consists 0 nll 
r, spreaders, ubler, churns. pony mixers, brushing machines, comp 
f Inpra Rupger Worip 


FOR SALE: TEN age hiring ig’ rIRE = met *LAIM ; 
| : 


make offer F.O.B. Dallas. Texas. Ad yO. Box: 11 Dallas 1. Texas 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


SOLID TIRE PRESS USED Rage TIRE PRESS 5 TONS OR 
m( rite giving details o idition, location, etc. Address Box 
No. it cna ao) tess Rove We RLI 

WANTED: COMPLETE RUBBER PLANT EQUIPMEN , INCLUD 

Mills, Presses, Pumps, “ &P. or Banbury Mixers, Screens, etc. Send 


ind prices Address Box No. 311, care of 


c mplete description, locatio 
InpIA RupserR Wor vp. 


RUBBER SPREADER, ALSO SLITTER AND RE 


W aaee Dp: 
CHICAGO DIE CUTTING CO., 654 


der for pressure-sensitive tape 


W. Lake St, Chicago, I 


WISH TO PURCHASE HYDRAULIC PRESSES, INJECTION 
Molding Machines, Mixers, Mills, Pumps, Vulcanizers, Calenders, Banbury 
Mixers. No dealers Addres s Box 326, care of Apia Rupeer Worto. 





WANTED: USED SURPLUS MACHINERY 
MIXING MILLS IN ANY SIZES 

CRACKER, REFINER, AND WASHER MILLS 
2-, 3-, or 4-ROLL CALENDERS 

MIXERS OF ALL TYPES 

TUBING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


ERIC BONWITT AKRON 8, OHIO 
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We Want to 


Represent You 
in 


MICHIGAN 


*% If vou manufacture products, particu- 
larly rubber items. that have a market in 
the industrial and chain store field, we have 
the sales organization to represent you. 
Our long established contacts with auto- 
motive, industrial and chain store buyers in 
Detroit and Michigan may be a means of 


opening new sales outlets for your products. 
e e e 


Write Industrial Sales Engineering Company, 2116 


Detroit 26, Michigan. or call 


Cadillae 2514 


David Stott Bldg., 














NEW AND BETTER 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10’, 12” diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 
CADIZ, OHIO 




















LONG ESTABLISHED REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH 
SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG, DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Among other considerations, you may realize 
certain desirable tax advantages 
We are Principals and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


Box 1220, 1474 B’way, New York (18), N. Y. 








REPRINTS OF 


GERMAN PATENTS 


RELATING TO 


VINYL POLYMERS 


BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH 





NOW AVAILABLE 


28 PAGES AND COVER 


$1.00 PER COPY 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO: 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


This wndex ts maintained for the convenience of our 
readers. It ts not a part of the advertisers’ contract, 
iid INDIA RUBBER WoRLD assumes no responsibility 
advertisers for its correctness. 
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converting your factory to civilian 
reduction, look to A. SCHULMAN INC. 
t supply-service that puts you ahead of 
mpetition. We can help you reach pre-war 
rice levels by supplying the necessary mate- 


hl, of dependable quality, at lower cost. 





le suggest the use of 

Uncured Compounds—Natural or Synthetic 
Hard Rubber Dust of all qualities. 

Selected Cured Scrap ¢* Uncured Friction Scrap 
Slightly off-grade GRS Rubber 

Slightly off-grade Neoprene Rubber 


‘all your nearest Schulman representative 
or facts and figures. 





Akron 8, Ohio 
CHUIMAN ENC. | cn 
) East St. Louis, Ill. 


SCRAP RUBBER Boston 16, Mass. 


NEW BOOKLET 





tells how to get better 

service from your 

liners. Illustrated with 

diagrams. Tells how 

33, to use liners more 

be efficiently. Write for 
your copy now. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have served the rub 
ber industry. Quickly acknowledged as the best method 
of processing liners, the Climco treatment is today un 


rivaled in popularity. 


Over the years we have gained valuable experience about 
the proper way to use liners under varying production con 
ditions and with different stocks. We are always glad to 


consult with you about your liner problems. 


If you are not already familiar with Climco Liners, write for 
complete information. Once you have used Climco Liners, 


you will soon be convinced it pays to standardize on Climco. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


$508 MAURICE AVENUE e CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 





LIMCO PROCESSED LINER 


for Faster. Better Production at Lower Cast 











